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t. Recent Additions to our Knowledge of the Copper 
Age Antiquities of the Indian Empire. 


By HIRANANDA SASTRI. 


[With Plates I—V.] 


Since the supplementary note of Mr. V. A, Smith, I.C.S. 

(Ketd.) on the Copper Age and Prehistoric Bropze Implements 

of India, which appeared in volume XXXVI of the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary '' some fresh material has come to light which I pro- 
pose to notice briefly here. Before doing so I am to point 
out that the Plate VI in Mr. Smith's article represents two 
different sets of implements. The row on the top of the plate 
shows the implements which I purchased in IfO04 from the 

«= people of Bithür. These have been presented by the Director 
General of Arc ology in India to the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum where they are now preserved. The remaining two - 
rows represent those which are deposited and worshipped at 
the temple of Radhakrishna which stands on the Brahméa- 
varta Ghat and is in charge of Saádhu Raghubar Das of 
J Bithür. Beginning from the proper right side of the upper- 

> most row these implements measure 5}" x 42", 62^ x এ, 44° = 
| 25", 58” x LF, 43” x 43”, GL” x 237, 6” x 4३”, 79” x 6", 558 x 24”, 
6"x 77, 743" x 63”, 94" x 35”, 83” x 37, and 6" x 697 respectively. 

Thus the scale for Mr. Smith's plate would be about § for 

the top row and about pw the rest. A drawing of a few of 
| these ob joota is added below to form an accurate idea of their 

= size. (Plate I). iex 

| In weight the arms represen on the top vary between 
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87:42 and 944 tolas or 36 and 8 ounces, while those on the 
lower rows between 58 and IIS folas or L904 and 480 ounces.' 

Regarding the Pariar implements photographed on Plate - 
Vilin Mr. Smith's paper, I have to point out that the first 
three beginning from the proper right side are deposited in 
the temple of Radhakrishna and the last two in that of 
Jánaki Ji at Pariar.* They measure 62" x 44”, 8” x 7”, IO" x 2" 
4"x 887 and 54" x 34", respectively. The scale, therefore, for 
the plate would be about 4 


Fie. ॥. 





(Bithür implement.) (Pariar implement.) 


In this connection I may add that the bent implement 
figured at the end of the top row of Plate VI does not resemble 
at all any of the Pariar implements represent on plate VII. 
Both of them are different objects and nei of them is a 
duplicate of the other It is true that both are bent, but the 
bend did not exist originall In the Pariar specimen it is z 
the head which is twisted, but in the specimen from Bithir 
the bottom side has been turned round. When straightened | 
they would be as sketched below and this must have been  . 


their original shape. 


i The information about the weights of the Te plements shown 
the two lower rows I owe to the courtesy of F. O. | Esq., Super- —— 
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IS. Note on a Malformation of the Common Pine-apple 
(Ananas sativus, Sciult.). 


By P. F. Fvsow. 
[With Plate I X.] 


The Pine-apple as is well known consists of an aggregate 
of numerous spirally placed flowers, the perianths of vt uich are 
contiguous and form the edible part of the fruit. 

In the specimen shown on the screen it will be seen that 
the whole inflorescence is broadened out considerably and has 
assumed an REPEL NEO which recalls on a gigantic scale a 
variety of the Celosia cristata L. of horticulture. There is also 
a general phyllody of the floral parts, so that while in places the 
_ separate flowers can be distinguished, along the central ridge 
this is not possible. 

This monstrosity was brought to me by Mr. Ll. Jones of 
Madras, who has for many vears grown choice varieties of the 
fruit in his garden. He had, he told me, several plants spoilt in 
this way, this year, but had destroyed the others. The specimen 
had been cut off above the leaves. so that there was no chance 
of keeping it alive, and with the idea of following the develop- 
ment of any possible parasitic organism, it was allowed to dry, 
and not preserved in fluid. 

Sections were made from the axis of the inflorescence. and 
examined for fungi, but no hyphae were found. In certain 
parts, however, the tissue was seen to contain bodies which 
Welt कैब लक to be of a plasmodial nature. They possess no cell 

all, and as will be seen from — hotograph shown on the 
screen, vary considerably in shape and size. Some are confined 
to one cell only, and have one nucleus, others spread through 
two or even more cells, and have several nuclei. The tissue 
so attacked is the general ground parenchyma, a few cell-Iavers 
below the epidermis; and as the plant dried and the tissues 
shrank the parts most affected, and especially the phyllodineous 
floral ak arts, became black. No spores or क oes were seen. 
The cause of the malformation appears therefore to have 
been an intracellular plasmodium, which had entered the plant 


Pa y through the roots. 
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(6. Notes on the Ecology of the Nilgiri and Pulney 
Highland Plateaus. 


By P. F. FvsoN, B.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany, Presidenay 
College, Madras. 


The science of Ecology as compared with other branches of 
Botany is so young that it is hardly surprising that little has «o 
far been done on the Ecology of Indian areas. 

In this paper an attempt is made to indicate some points 
of Ecological interest in the Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney 
plateaus. 

There are two facts of special importance. which appear to 
the writer to render study of these areas of some interest in 
relation to Ecological problems; one is their comparative 
isolation, the other is the uniformity of certain factors which 
are often of considerable importance. The narrowing of prob- 
lems is almost always of the greatest value in their solution. 

The two plateaus stand mostly between 6,000 and 7,000 ft. 
| though one or two peaks run up to 8,000 ft. The underlving 
: rock is much the same throughout, an easily decomposed meta- 

morphic rock, charnochite, and the subsoil is in consequence 

very similar all over We have not to deal with calciphilous or 
calciphobous species, nor to distinguish between halophytes and 

pe dr dei his, however, does not exclude local ditferences in 

the soil; which may be light and sandy, or clayev, or rich in 

humus, or in swamps deficient in oxygen. And there is almost 

every variation in that important ecological factor, the supply of 

c water to the roots—a factor varied still further by dry winds and 
H hot sun on the open downs, as contrasted with the cool shade of 
LX the moist — hollows. We have also great differences in 
















light, a factor which seems to be of considerable, if not of the 
first, importance in determining which species should grow in 

any par cul ur habitat. 
| i c . Ido not to enumerate the species which belong to 
¢ e - sh ~ thi Bene particular ane, type of situation. Useful and necessary 
n as such lists are in the study vo Ecology, they belong properly 
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|. tothe paper which is to be read at leisure by those particularly 
| . interested, rı ther than to a paper at a meeting of this Section. 
; is sed only to m raw adaptation ention to one or two special 
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Bournei, Fyson occurs everywhere on stony hill sides. In 
Osbeckia Wightiana there is no well-marked adaptation which 
would explain its presence in these situations. In every visible 
character, except the peculiar scales of the calyx tube and a slight 
silkiness of the under sides of the leaves, this dry open sun- 
loving species is almost indistinguishable from Osbeckia reticu- 
lata, Bedd. which occurs in woods and moist ground. ‘The slight 
silkiness of the under sides of the leaves seems too slight a 
protection against transpiration to account for the difference 
in habitat and is matched by the coarse hairiness of the leaves 
of the other species. "This adaptation of hairiness is well shown 
in several species of Anaphalis, A. travancorica, A. Beddomei, 
A. neelgerrvana, A. brevifolia, and A. Bournei; as contrasted 
with A. Wightiana and A. aristata which grow in moist places, 
and have green glandular leaves, though they also are white 
underneath A. travancorica and A. Beddomei occur as 
densely branched rounded shrubs along the tops of the preci- 
pices which bound the downs near Kodaikanal, where they 
are enveloped, every afternoon during the summer months, with 
the dense mist that rises from the plains, and, at other times. 
are exposed to strong dry winds. In company with other 
species of Anaphalis the leaves hang for a considerable time 
after they have died, so that the lower stems are thickly 
clothed with these dead leaves. The suggestion is hazarded 
that a certain amount of absorption of water may take place 
from the air entangled in the interior of the bush. Ana- 
phalis neelgerryana which grows specially on bare crags 
on the Nilgiri plateau, but not on the Pulneys, shows the 
further adaptation of the leaves being closely packed together. 
In Anisochilus dvsophylloides, which, as has been mentioned, 
grows in the driest situations, the leaves are crowded and 
fleshv and arranged, curiously for छ Labiate, in six not in four 
rows. Smooth fleshy leaves are well shown in Kalanchoe grandi- 
flora, Wight and Arnott, which occurs abundantly on the Snow- 
don to Dodabetta ridge on the eastern side of Ootacamund, and 
very prominently also in two epiphytes, Peperomia reflexa A. 
Dietr., and the orchid Saccolabium filiforme Lindley. ‘This 
latter shows the interesting peculiarity of having pr SRR of 
different colours on the two plateaus. On the xig ris they are 
pink, on the Pulneys orange streaked with red. No other 
difference can be made out. Since the plant is an epiphyte, the 
difference cannot be due to any difference in the mineral salts 
of the soil. It seems to be a clear instance of a mutational 
change, all the more remarkable because in cultivated flowers 
pinks and yellows are not, as a rule, interchangeable ; dorado former 
colour being usually dissolved in the cell sap, the 
red, contained in special plastids. — 
While on the subject of adapt to x 














tions, what seems to be a curious anomaly deserves notice 
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Blumea hieracifolia, DC. grows near streams, often almost in 
the water and has thick leaves; while R. neilgherrensis which 
grows on t he open downs where the soil is often very dry . has 
thin aromatic and slightly woolly leaves; and another species, 
not identified, which occurs on the very wettest spots on the 
downs, has very excessively hairy leaves. Again Exacum atro- 
purpureum, Bedd., one of the Gentianacese, grows especially 
near running water, on rocks near waterfalls and in the beds of 
streams, and has leaves much thicker than the closely related 
E. Wightianum, Arnott, which grows on the open hill sides. It 
may be that plants which are exposed to the greatest alterna- 
tion of wet and dryness, as in situations near streams which 
certainly dry up in the dry months from January to April, 
have more need of xerophytic adaptation than those which 
grow in soil that is never so wet and never drier. Otherwise it 
is certainly curious that there should be this contradiction of so 
universal a rule. 

Coming now to the grassy hill sides where the soil is deep 
enough to allow of a rich and varied flora as soon as the summer 
rains begin : the commonest grasses are the purple Ischaemum 
ciliare, Aetz., the silky auburn-coloured Pollinia phaeothrix, 
Hack.. a coarse hairy-leafed Arundinella, and the Stork's head, 
Hetero pogon (Andropogon) contortus, Beauv. The smaller herbs 
have, for the most part, hard and glossy leaves, as in Polygala 
sibirica, L., and are often distinguished by the erect position of 
the leaves. This is seen in a comparison of Viola Patrinii, DC. 
with the shade-loving V. serpens, Wall., and Pimpinella Les- 
chenaultii, DC. with P. Candolleana, W. ad: A., from which it is 
otherwise hardly distinguishable except by the ripe fruits. Of 
under shrubs, two species of Leucas have narrow hairy leaves, 
and are, in other উপ अत ts also, very nearly alike. But one L. 
helianthemifolia, Desf. is most abundant on the eastern side of 
the Nilgiri plateau. near Kotagiri, and also on the Pulney downs 
near Kodaikanal ; the other L. suffruticosa, Benth. takes its place 
on the western side towards Pykara. This seems to be a 
seasonal difference, for the western side is wettest in the sum- 
mer from the S.-W. monsoon. the eastern side and the Pulneys 
near Kodai get most of their rain later on in November. The 
eastern and western sides of the Nilgiri plateau are also distin- 

দুর: ed by the abundance of the two shrubs Dodonaea viscosa, 

inn. and Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, Wight, the Hill-gooseberry, 
on the former; and of Hypericum mysorense, Heyne, on the 
other. 
| What appears to be the direct effect of the environment in 
regard to the supply of water is illustrated in a species of Knoxia, 
one of the Rubiaceae. This species, Knoxia mollis, W. «€ A., 
is one of the commonest plants everywhere except in dense 
ty aba hade or on bare rock. It occurs in two quite distinct forms, 
| the one in dry hill sides has a loose corymb of flowers standing 
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well above the uppermost leaves; the other, which is found on 
the banks of streams and in the moist ground that borders a 
wood, has the inflorescence condensed into a rounded mass close 
down on the top pair of leaves. 

Coming now to shade-loving plants a definite difference in 
the position of the leaves when compared with those of the 
open downs has already been noticed. They are also in general, 
as would be expected, much larger than in the open, though not 
always so. The flowers are either small and inconspicuous or 
larg e and white. This is well illustrated in the small epiphytic 
orchid Eria braccata, Lindl. which from a flat tuber not half an 
inch across bears solitary white flowers over an inch in diameter : 
and also in two epiphytic species of Coelogyne, C. nervosa, A. 
Rich. and C. odoratissima, Lindl. when compared with C. glandu- 
losa, Lindl. which grows on open rocky slopes. 

These epiphytic orchids have, as often happens, tubers in 
which water is stored, and in Eria braccata, Lindl. (E. reticosa, 
Wight) the tubers which are quite small, less than half an inch 
across, are covered with a raised network of vascular bundles from 
between which the parenchymatous tissue has decayed away. 
This fine network would hold water that ran down the branch 
of the tree on to the tubers. Two orchids which grow on ex- 
posed and rocky slopes are sharply contrasted in regard to 
their water-storing adaptations. Coelogyne glandulosa, Lindl. 
has large banana-shaped tubers which swell during the rains 
and slowly shrink in the dry weather. Aerides crispum, Lindi., 
which grows in much the same sort of locality, has no tu bers, 
but the long thick roots run laterally along the natural ledges 
of rock and form a collecting ground for soil and debris washed 
down from above. In the earth so collected various small 
herbs and grasses take root and form a compact sod, two to six 
inches deep, in which water is most effectively retained and 
easily available for the orchid. The roots of this plant have a 
velamen exactly similar to that of epiphytic species, in which 
alone the velamen is usually the subject of notice. It seems 
probable that the usually accepted * lanation of the value 
and function of the velamen is ould be modified, and that it 
should be regarded not ec el as a modification for the a 
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vegetative parts are almost exactly the similar. Between the 
two species of Aerides, in fact, the only real difference lies in the 
shape of the flowers. Taken in conjunction with what has been 
pointed out in regard to the two species of Pimpinella and of 
Osbeckia, of which one in each case grows on the dry hill sides, 
the other only in damp and sheltered spots, and with what is well 
known of the many other species which occur only in special situa- 
tions, it would seem that in the diagnosis of species greater stress 
might well be laid on physiological characteristics of this kind, 
not indeed to the exclusion of morphological characters but in 
addition to them. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
if there is considerable latitude in the conditions under which 
many plants will thrive in nature, so also is there in the habit 
of the plant. the shape and hairiness of the leaves and in the 
other external features on which species are founded. Much of 
the work of Herbaria is in the critical re-examination of species 
which have been lumped together or separated by previous 
workers. And it must be conceded that the differences be- 
tween species is ultimately a physiological one, and that the 
morphological characters are but expressions of the living sub- 
stance within. Physiological differences cannot, of course, be 
determined in the herbarium where ultimately the critical deter- 
mination of species must be made, though they could be made 
use of there if known ; but for the identification of species in 
the field and their recognition from printed descriptions, the in- 

`=- clusion, as part of the diagnosis of such characters, would often 
be of great assistance to the collector. And reciprocally were 
more stress laid on these, more notice would be taken of them 
by collectors and advance on Ecological lines would be rendered 
more rapid and secure. 
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t7. The Dramas of Bhasa: A literary study. 


By A. M. MEERWARTH. 


The following is a lecture delivered by the author in the 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the 6th July. IIT. 
It is an attempt to show some prominent literary features of a 
collection of dramas edited recently in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series and attributed by their editor to Bhasa, a famous 
dramatist anterior to Kalidasa. 

Seven years ago Mr. Ganapati Sastri, the learned editor of 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, discovered in Travancore a 
palm-leaf manuscript containing ten dramas. Two more 
dramas were found on another manuscript, also in Travancore. 
Systematic researches vielded more material, and finally the 
lucky discoverer saw his pains rewarded by a series of manu- 
seripts containing thirteen dramas not known before. No indi- 
cation was, however, given in the works as to the name of their 
author Mr. Ganapati Sastri undertook therefore the difficult 
task to collect all the evidence available—unfortunately it is 
very scanty—and to come to a conclusion as to the author and 
the historical period of the dramas. His conclusions are: 
(8) The thirteen dramas have been composed by one and the 
same author: (2) this author is Bhasa, whom Kalidasa himself 
calls a famous ancient poet; (3) this author lived at a very 
early pne ,nt any rate before Buddha. 

If I speak in this lecture about the dramas of Bhasa, I do 
so only for convenience's sake: it does not mean that I share 
the learned Sastri's opinion. The time has not yet come to 
give a final answer to the questions about the author or the 
authors. Only so much can be said with absolute certainty 
that the dramas are later than Buddha, as Buddhist monks 
play a part in them and are quoted several times. It is, how- 
ever, not my intention to discuss these intricate problems in a 
popular lecture. | wish to draw the attention of non-Sanscrit- 
ists to an unknown ancient poet of first magnitude, and discus- 
sions of the Shakespeare-Baconian type have a fatal tendency to 
kill the interest in the subject. Let me therefore acquaint you 
with some of these masterpieces and point out their maim 
characteristics. 

The subject-matter of our dramas has been taken from 
various sources. Two are what we may call historical plays. 
Their titles are * Pratijnayaugandharayanam " or Yaugan- 
dharayana who is true to his promise, and “Svapnavasava- 


dattam’’ or Vasavadatta, the dream-apparition. It is true, 


they do not relate incidents of which we have any historical 
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knowledge ; but we can with a great degree of certainty identify 
several characters in these plays as well as their historical 
period. Both plays are without doubt the work of one author. 
They have the same peculiarities of stvle and language. Even 
more ; the second play, ++ Vasavadatta,”’ is the sequel to the first 
one and contains several allusions to ** Yaugandharayana.”’ 

ES The historical setting is the period before the unification 
o Northern India by Candragupta Maurya, a period with 
pieg we have been made familiar by the Bnddhist soriptures. 
The Ganges valley and the adjacent country was split up into 
a number of petty principalities, which were in a constant state 
of rivalry and war. The greater ones. especially Magadha and 
Avanti-Ujjaini, tried to reduce the smaller ones to a state of 
feudatorv dependence. The smaller ones, as far as thev did 
not voluntarily surrender, used every possible means to save 
their libertv. . Spies and bribes were common, political mar- 
rages were considered to be of great importance. On this 
historical background our poet has painted a number of magnifi- 
cent human portraits, the chief figures of our two plays. For 
this is one of our poet's main qualities; he has the power to 
draw living, breathing, human portraits of great psychological 
reality, and does it as a true dramatist by action and not by 
verbose description. 

The plot of the first drama is the following: Pradicta, the 
warlike king of Avanti, to whom his conien poratios. ga zave the 
proud title of Mahasena, i.e. Great Warrior, has sp his po 
litical influence over all the রী rinces around. Only the small 
country Vatsa-Kausambi, ruled by prince Udayana, has managed 
to remain independent. This is unbearable to Mahasena's 
pride and interferes with his * world-policy." But he is rather 
afraid of Udayana's prowess and still more of the skill of 
Yaugandharavana, Udavana's chief minister. He has there- 
fore recourse to a ruse. Udayana besides the usual qualities 
of a stage prince, as beauty, prowess and an excellent character, 
has a — gift, hereditary in his dynasty. He possesses a 
veena sounds of which tame even the wildest elephants. 
He is naturally very proud of this wonderful gift and does not 
miss an opportunity to use it. On this passion of the prince 












Mahasena builds his rather simple plan. It is a variation of 
the b m n horse-trick, A huge * phant is mad kof wood, 
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fall upon him. He puts up a heroic fight, but the odds against 
him are too heavy. All his followers except one are killed and 
after a long resistance he sinks to the ground, exhausted anc 
unconscious. Covered with wounds he is taken to Ujjaini. 

Yaugandharayana learns too late of this plot to warn his 
master, but he is decided to save him at all costs Open war 
being impossible with the prince as a hostage in the enemy's 
hands, ruse must be pitted against ruse. <A hint is given to the 
minister in a miraculous manner by the divine sage Vyasa, who 
appears and leaves a madmnan's garb behind him. This serves 
him as a disguise, and together -with another minister in the 
cloak of a Buddhist monk, and the prince's buffoon who dresses 
as n relizious mendicant, he steals himself into Ujjaini to release 
his master. 

The young king has meanwhile met with an exceedingly 
chivalrous treatment at the hands of Mahasena A brave 
fighter himself, the king of Avanti appreciates gallantry in his 
enemy. He keeps his royal prisoner in the coolest part of the 
palace, and Udayana recovers quickly. Meanwhile the intrigue 
of the faithful servants develops. Yaugandhara yana has gradu 
ally filled the palace and city with his spies and devises a cun- 
ning plan which he explains to his friends at a secret meeting. 
But here a new difficulty arises. By some accident Udayana , 
has seen the king's lovely daughter Vasavadatta and she has 
seen him. The inevitable happens; the two young people fall 
at once in love with each other. Udayana naturally refuses to 
leave his prison which the visits of his beloved convert into 
paradise. He puts forth his ultimatum: either I flee together 
with Vasavadatta or I remain prisoner. Yaugandharayana 
finds a way also out of this difficulty. One of his men is made 
mahout of Vasavadatta's elephant, and on a day previously 
arranged the loving couple elopes. The faithful minister at the 
head of the small force which he has secretly collected in 
সর covers their flight, manfully fighting against over- 
whelming odds; but his sword is broken and he has to sur- 
render to his enemies. He is prepared to suffer the utmost 


The central figure of the play is the faithful minister. He 
he shows so much individuality that one 
might the portrait of a statesman 
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fulness to his master. This is beautifully expressed in his 
»mise to save Udayana (Ist Act, sloka I4) :— | 
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In Mahasena’s town I'll be with him. 

In prison with my lord, in jungle deep. 

Yea, should they kill him. die with him I will 
To be his servant in the world to come. 


This splendid devotion keeps him to his dangerous task 
and allows him to despise death. When after his last heroic 
fight he is taken to Mahasena's palace, wounded and in fetters, 
he savs :— 

I've helped the king of Vatsa to escape. 

‘Tis true I am in chains and doomed to die, 

Because oy sword has failed me in my need ; 

But I brought freedom to my lord and bliss 

And thus I say: the victory is mine. (4th Act, sloka 5). 


At the same time he has all the qualities necessary for his 
dangerous exploit. Thus Udayana's mother speaks of him when 
she implores him to save her son: ** He is my son's friend and 
councillor; he is shrewd ; he is not afraid of danger; he does 
not lose heart before obstacles; he does not despair when 
deceived by the enemy; the blows of fate do not discourage 
him." On the other hand, though he is not an old man he has 
not much understanding for the romantic sides of life. Love he 
thinks rather a nuisance and an obstacle to his plans. The 
affairs of his master's heart have exactly as much interest for 
him as they are of value for the state. As à matter of fact he 
could well say that he was the state; for his royal master had 
all the qualities of a gallant knight but none of a ruler. In 
Yaugandharayana our poet has drawn a stern, manly figure. A 
ripe strong character with decidedly manly feelings. Love to 
his master and friend, a high conception of his own post and its 
duties, coupled with a strong desire for fame, are the mainsprings 
of his soul. His antagonist is Pradyota Mahasena. He is a 
kind of Na polson toa in a small way. But the poet did not intend 
to show us ১১৪ 
tions his political successes :— 

“The mighty princes follow me like slaves; 
Their golden crowns are coated with the dust, — — 

" That on the road strike up my horse's hoofs.” (Act 2, 

sloka 3). 
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Mahasena. | wish the man whom for mv child I choose 
To be the scion of a famous race. 
He should be soft of manners, kind of heart ; 
This is of great importance for a hüsband. 
I want him handsome; for it's women's way 
To love their husband more when he is fair. 
And lastly, gallant should he be and strong 
To ward off danger from his tender bride. 


. Chamberlain. I am afraid in our time all these virtues 
together can be found only in Mahasena. 

Mahasena. Y think, therefore, all a father can do and is 
bound to do is to choose the husband for his child with the 
greatest care. All the rest we must leave to fate. At any rate 
that’s how I have learned it. However the time when the 


daughter is given away brings always misery to the mother. 


Go therefore and ask the queen to come here. 

Chamberlain. Very good, your Majesty. (Exit). 

Mahasena. I must say since this embassy from the Maha- 
rajah of Benares has arrived I am constantly thinking of 
Shalankayana, (this is the general who has been sent to capture 
Udayana). How long is it since he went to capture the 
king of Vatsa? And no news up to now! No doubt all the 
councillors of the king watch with anxiety the spot where he is 
hunting, and every precaution has been taken to save him. 


(Enter queen and chamberlain). 


Queen. I greet vou, my lord. 

Mahasena. Pray, be seated. 

Queen. As it pleases my lord. (Sits down). 

Mahasena. Where is Vasavadatta £ 

Queen. She has gone to the northern wing, to the music- 
room and is practising on the veena. 

Mahasena. She is studying music’ Where does this new 
whim come from £ 

Queen. She happened to see, how Kanchanamala played 
the veena and now she’s got it into her head to learn it too. 

Mahasena. Yes, she is quite a child still. 

Queen. And she asked me to tell you— 

. Mahasena. Well, what is it? 

Queen. She says, I wish father would give me a teacher. 

Mahasena. Goodness, the girl is about to be married and 
talks about studying. Let her husband teach her. ४ 

Queen (weeping). Has the time really come to give my 


daughter away ? 


Mahasena. Here you are. You never gave me a moment's 





| peace: our daughter must be married, our daughter must be 


t What is it you are crying for now £ 
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Queen. | want her very much to be married. But to part 
with her is so hard. To whom will she be given ? 
Mahasena. We have not yet arrived at any decision. 
Queen. Not yet? 
Mahasena (aside). "That's just the trouble : 
Tis shameful if the child remains a spinster; 
And if she leaves her mother's arms, it's tears, 
Thus love and duty wring a mother's heart ; 
Whate'er she does it's misery for her. 


(Aloud). Anyhow our Vasavadatta has attained the age 
when she should attend to her father-in-law. To-day another 
embassy has arrived, Jaivanti, the teacher of the Maharajah of 
Benares. I must say this suit rather attracts me. All I have 
heard about the prince is very much to hisadvantage. (Aside) 
She does not say anything. Of course how can she speak when * 
she is crying. Well I shall tell her every thing in detail. (Aloud) 
Now listen my dear, I want to tell you which princes wish to 
marry into our family. 

Queen. What is the good of going into all these details? 
Give her to a good man with whom she won't be unhappy after- 
wards. + 

Mahasena. Oh no, this won't do. It’s easy for you now to 
say, Chose a husband. But who will have to bear the blame 
if things go wrong? Kindly choose yourself, my queen. Listen 
now. There are several princes who wish to marry into our 
family ; the King of Magadha, the princes of Benares and 
Bengal, the Lords of Surashtra and Mithili and the prince of 
Shurasena. All are very eligible suitors. Each of them has 
highly attractive qualities. Now whom do vou want to become 
our daughter's husband ? 


(Enter chamberlain in great hurry). 


Chamberlain. The King of Vatsa. " 

With this dramatic effect—the chamberlain merely wants 
to announce the capture of Udayana, but anticipates without 
knowing it the final result—ends this scene, ` ft. t is a pretty 
example of our poet's power to draw a life-like picture with a 
few deft dashes. 

Here we have the loving and worried father, the courteous P 
husband, patient and full of understanding for his wife's 
troubles; on the other hand, the mother led only by instincts 
and the force of custom; even the flattering courtier is clearly 
sketched with a few words, Mahasena is a man of impulses 
He is quick to hate and as quick to forgive. In his first joy 
over the capture of Udayana he orders Panes o the prisoner should 





his generosity, which is very often a marked feature of quick- - 
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tempered persons, lets him at once forget his hatred. He is 
himself astonished at this sudden change of his feelings and 
says — 

How strange it is: at first when he was proud, 

I hated him. But when they brought him here, 

I could not find ill-fecling in my heart. 

And since they told me of his sorry plight, 

That he is wounded and his life in danger, 

I feel the deepest sympathy for him. 


He repents his former hostility with great vehemence and 
cannot do enough to make Udayana's fate easier. The finest 
trait is his order that no mention of the unlucky fight should be 
made in the presence of the prisoner. Throughout it was the 

et's aim to give us a psychological study not so much of a 
Eine as of a gentleman. Mahasena is certainly one of the 
liveliest and truest characters of Indian literature, lovable, 
simple and straight. 

'" Yaugandharavana " is an essentially manly drama. 
There are only two feminine characters, the queen and a servant. 
Both are of little importance. Manly passions, manly aims 
strive with each other. Even Udayana’s romance is introduced 
only as retarding moment. 

“~ Vasa vadatta, the dream-apparition " is, on the other hand, 
essentially feminine. Its subject is the self-sacrificing love of a 
devoted wife. Vasavadatta, Mahasena's daughter, ranks with 
Savitri, Sita and Damayanti as an exalted expression of the 
Indian ideal of a wife's devotion. 

Udayana and Vasavadatta have been married for some 
time and their happiness is boundless. But the political 
enemies of the King of Vatsa have no understanding for romance, 
and one of them overruns the state. Udayana is compelled to 
flee, and lives for some time in Lavanaka, a frontier town. The 
situation does not improve, and Udayana's ministers come to 
the conclusion that without help from outside Vatsa would 
cease to exist. The only hope is to win the support of the 
strong power of Magadha. ‘This can only be done if x Udayana 
marries the sister of King Darsaka, Padmavati. ut here 
arises a difficulty. He cannot make the princess his first wife 
because he is already married ; on the other hand, he cannot 
ask the princess of Magadha to be his second wife. Of course 
the author of this marriage-scheme is our friend Yaugandhara- 
yana. He finds again a way out of the difficulty. It is a 
cruel solution; but when the interests of his state are at stake, 


he does not spare anybody, least of all himself. Vasavadatta 


must disappear for some time. She must disappear in a manner 
that Udayana believes her dead. and can honestly ask Padma- 


vnti to be his wife. Vasavadatta is made to agree to this plan. 
How, we do not know, as all this happens before our drama. 
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But she consents to sacrifice her happiness for the sake of her 
husband's honour and her adopted country’s existence. On the 
pretext of a hunting expedition Udavana is removed from 
Lavanaka, and meanwhile the palace of the royal pair is burnt 
down. The young queen and Yaugandharayana leave the 
country in disguise The general opinion is naturally that both 
have found their death in the flames. When Udayana is in- 
formed of the disaster he nearly dies with grief. But thanks to 
the efforts of his faithful ministers he gradually recovers. 
Meanwhile the fugitives have left Vatsa behind them. Vasava- 
datta is disguised as a Brahmin woman under the name 
Avantika, while Yaugandharayana, who accompanies her, is 
dressed as a sadhu, and calls himself her brother. They arrive 
m a grove near Rajagriha, the capital of Mag adha, at the 
moment when Padmavati pays a visit to her brother's widowed 
mother who has retired one . The young princess grants a 
boon to everybody present, and Yaugandharayana seizes the 
opportunity to carry out his scheme, It is of great importance 
that the two queens should become friends. This would make 
the final revelation of the trath less painful to all concerned. 
Therefore he asks Padmavati to take his sister under her pro- í 
tection until his return from a pilgrimage. He adds that his 
sister's husband has gone for a journey. The whole plan is 
very cunningly concocted and worthy of the crafty diplomat, 
It is true his conscience is sorely troubled over the sordid 
means which he has to nse; but it is the saving of the state and 
the fulfilment of the will of fate. For it has been predicted by 


is र a short-cut to tenderer feelings. She woul —— refuse 

to ` ক the poor widower should the occasion arise. At the » 
same time Vasavadatta's beauty, noble bearing and sadness | 
awaken in the warm-hearted, enthusiastic girl a great friendship 
for her. Vasavadatta too feels deeply attracted by the lovable 
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young bride who is full of the virtues of her husband. It costs 
er tremendous efforts not to give herself away, though the 
strain is sometimes heart-breaking. The following short scene 
the third Act of the drama—may give an idea of the master- 
fulness and delicacy with which our dramatist has drawn the 
psychological picture of this heroine 





88057) AOT. 
SCENE © The Garden of the Royal Palace. 
(nter Vasavadatta : she is sad and thinking deeply). 


Vasavadatta. The great court-yard of the ladies’ quarters 
resounds with the merry noise of the wedding. I have left 
Padmavati there, and have come here into this quiet garden 
Perhaps I shall be able now to overcome the grief which fate 
has laid upon me. O, how miserable I am. My husband belongs 
now to another woman. I must sit down. (She sits down on a 
stone bench). Happy are vou, wife of the Chakravaka-bird 
You cannot live without your husband, you die. And I cannot 
throw this life away. Only the desire to see my lord keeps me 
alive. 


SECOND Scene. 
(Enter servant with flowers in her hands). 


Servant. Where has the lady Avantika gone? (Searching) 
Aha, there she is, sitting on the stone-bench that is overhung 
bv the creeper Priyapu. She looks so unhappy. She must 
have very sad thoughts. Like the moon enshrouded in mist 
she looks, and not a single jewel does she wear on her dress 
I'll go to her. My lady! Avantika! I'm looking for you all 
the time. 

Vasavadatia.. What is it vou want from me ? 

Servant. The queen has said, ** Avantika is of high caste 
she is devoted to us and is very skilful. Let her plait the 
wedding -garlands.”* 

Vasavadatta. Yes; and for whom am I to plait these 
garlands ? 

Servant. For our princess 

Vasavadatia (aside). Even this I must do. O gods, you 
are cruel 
Servant. Don't think about other things now, my lady 
— The bridegroom is already leaving the Crystal-bath. Please, 
| plait as quic as you can 

asavadatla DR. cannot think an ene else 
seen bridegroom, my 
, yes, we have looked at him; the princess out 
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Vasavadatta Tell me, what is he like, the bridegroom ? 

Servant. O my lady, I have never seen such a man in 
my life. 

Vasavadatta. Tell me, good girl; is he really as handsome 
as that ? 

Servant, He is just like seven gods of love only without 
bow and arrows 

Vasavadatta, That's enough 

Servant. Why do you stop me ! 

Vasavadatta. It is not meet for me to listen when another 
woman's husband is praised 

Servant. Now work quickly, my lady, work quickly ! 

Vasavadatia. Give me the flowers. (Working, aside) Here 
I am plaiting. Oh, how miserable I am. (She chooses a flower 
and gazes at it) What do you call this flower ? 

Servant. We call it husband's life.” 

Vasavadatta (aside). Of these I must put many into the 
garland both for Padmavati and: myself. (Choosing another 
flower) And what do vou call this flower ? 

Servant. We call it "rival's death." 

Vasavadatta. These we need not take. 

Servant. Why? 

Vasavadatta. The king's first wife is dead, so we do not 
want this flower 

THIRD SCENE. 


(Enter second servant.) 


Second servant Breni m eus he make haste! Thev 
already leading i m into inner court 
ji ৩৫০, Alas! Isthistrue? Here take it (gives her 
the garland) — 
B servants. How beaut my lady. But now we 
must go. (Hzxeunt.) 
asavadatta, They are gone. (Weeps) Oh misery, misery ! 
My husband belongs to another woman don't want to think. 
If I only could fall asleep I might perhaps forget my grief 
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state of his heart. He does not know of the ladies’ presence, 
Padmavati does not suspect her friend's identity, Vasavadatta 
strives to conceal her emotions, her joy that her husband still 
loves her, her compassion with his grief—only a genius can 
conceive a psychological drama of such deep intensity and 
handle it in the masterful manner of our poet. 

Udayana is convinced in the heart of his heart that Vasava- 
datta is not dead. He is not conscious of this conviction, but 
in moments of forgetfulness he speaks of his first wife as if she 
were stil alive. His belief is strengthened by the wonderful 
engem of his dream which has justly given the title to this 

rama. 

Padmavati has an attack of headache, and Udayana is 
informed that she has gone to a pavilion to rest. He goes 
there but does not find her. Awaiting her arrival he lies down 
on a couch and falls asleep. Vasavadatta also goes there to 
see and comfort her friend. It is evening, and the pavilion is 
only dimly lit by a lamp. She sees somebody lying on the 
couch and thinks it is Padmavati. She decides to wait until 
her friend awakes and sits down on the couch. 

'" How strange," she says, '' from the moment I am sitting 
near her my heart has become quite calm. How good; she 
breathes quietly. It seems her illness has already passed. 
Darling! She is lying on the same couch on which I am sitting ; 
she seems to ask me, ‘Embrace me!" Really why should I 
not lie down by her side?" (Lying down.) 

Udayana (dreaming). | O Vasavadatta ! | 

Vasavadatta (jumping up). Ha, my husband! It is not 
Padmavati. Has he seen me? Tf he has recognized me then 
all my sufferings, all | promised to Yaugandharayana, has been 
in vain. 

x Udayana (still dreaming). O princess of Avanti! 
i Vasavadatta, How glad I am. He is dreaming of me. 
Nobody is here. I can stay for a while and gladden my eyes 
and my heart. এ 
Udayana. O my beloved! My darling pupil! Speak to me! 
Vasavadatta. I am speaking to you, my lord, I am speak- 






| Uda: yana. Are you angry ? 
T —  Vasavadatta. Oh no, oh no, only dew unhappy. 
A" h | | Udayana. If you are not angry, why do you not wear 
ho i! ग ewels £ পি 
(Sa ^ Vasavadatta. How could I wear them ? 
ee Udayana. bo > ou remember how we ? 










_ _ ,Vasavadatia (sadly). Don't speak of it T^ Even here we are 
~ "Udayana." Forgive, my love; I have been away from you 
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might come and see me. I must go. I will onlv lift up the 
hand of my lord; it has slipped from the couch. "Then I shall 
go. (Does it ; exit.) 

Udayana (jumping from the couch). Vasavadatta! Stav! 
(In the darkness he runs against a door-post.) Oh misery ! ~ 


Why does this wretched post stand in my wav 
And hurts me when I want to follow her ! 
Was this the mocking vision of a dream ? 

Was it fulfilment of my heart’s desire ? 


Udayana's suspicion that his wife is alive amounts now 
almost to conviction, whatever proofs his buffoon Vasantaka 
may adduce to the contrary. However, before he can follow 
up his suspicion, his royal duties call him to another field. 
Yaugandharayana’s clever policy bears fruit, and Darsaka 
unites his forces with the army of Vatsa. Together they shatter 
the host of the invader, and Udayana returns victoriously 
to his country. Here the intrigue is revealed. The king is 
overjoyed to see Vasavadatta again, he forgives Yaugandha- 
rayana, understanding that he has acted for the country’s good. 
Padmavati who, as things turn out, is the only loser, rises 
magnificently to the occasion; she is quite willing to share 
Udayana with her beloved friend and to respect Vasavadatta as 
her elder sister and the chief queen. 

*"Svapnavasavadattam " is essentially a psychological 
drama. The plot itself is interesting enough to satisfy any taste 
keen on sensations. But it is of little importance when com- 
pared with the deeply stirring drama that goes on in the soul 
of the heroine. It is her grief which calls up our compassion ; 
it is the struggle in her soul which keeps us interested, 
The other figures, though each of them masterly finished, 
are only the back-ground on which Vasavadatta is drawn. 
Padmavati, the lovely, kind and merry girl on the threshold 
of womanhood, serves as a sharp contrast to the sad Vasava- 
datta, the ripe woman who has suffered much and thought 
deeply. Udayana, with whom we make a personal acquaintance 
in this play, is less individual. He is a good-looking, attractive, 
casy-going prince with a warm, loving heart. His part through - 
out both plays is to be loved and to give those who love him 
an opportunity to show their good qualities. Clearly the poet 
did not intend to make him a leading personality in either 

drama. 
"The parallel with Dushyanta and Sakuntala suggests itself, 
But except the fact that in both dramas the royal lovers are 
ted for some time, the two master-pieces have not paar, পি 


common. Neither in subject nor in treatment. If our aut | 


i ychologist excellence the same cannot be said of 
Kalidasa. ^ As à Seton of fact the creator of Sakuntala makes 


psychology in the usual sense impossible by introducing the 
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supernatural influence of the Rishi's curse. Sakuntala is just a 
beautiful flower, very fragrant and lovely, but only a flower. 
Vasavadatta is à woman, chaste yet passionate, devoted vet 
able to understand that she can show her devotion best by 
leaving her husband. 

i I certainly -do not wish to detract from the beauty of 
Kalidasa's master-pieces. He will always remain the unsur- 
passed master of the word. But he is a born lvric, and his 
dramas are a sort of string to keep together the splendid pearls 
of his lyrics. They lack action, they are stationary. "The 
language of our author is simple, his colour-scheme is poor. He 
is terse and sparse in his expression. He tells us more by the 
things he does not say, than by the things he savs. He is the 
Master of Silence. His style has few descriptions and similes. 
His comparisons are not elaborate; and vet these dramas have 
the same charm which holds us captive before the frescoes of 
Fra Angelico even after we have satiated our eyes with the rich 
tints of Raphael or Titian, 

This seeming defect is made up for by the dramatic life 
which pulses in these plays. Everything is action ; action in 
the widest sense. In Yaugandharayana it is more external. A 
swift movement towards the final goal, hardly stopping to 
throw in a moral maxim for the benefit of the public. Even 
the report of the messenger which informs Yaugandharayana of 
Udayana's capture, is instinct with this dramatic forcé. One is 
reminded of the famous message in Aeschylus’ ** Persians.” 
In“ Vasavadatta '" where the action is psychological there is 
also no stopping, no delay. 

The language of our poet is simple and easy. It is remark- 
ably free from conventionalities, and has the natural charm of a 
living language. The persons of these dramas speak as we 
expect them to speak, in a natural realistic manner. The next 
approach to the language of our plays is the Sanskrit used in 
the epics. I do not wish to anticipate the results of a future 
research ; but if Kalidasa's poetry has been justly connected 
with the elegant, somewhat effeminate, art of the Gupta period, 
I am inclined to see in our poet the same traits of manliness 
and force, combined with simplicit y and realism, which are 
characteristic of the art of the Kushana period. To put the 
respective position of Kalidasa and our poet into the form of an 
antithesis: Kalidasa is classical elegance and lyricism, our poet 
is realistic simplicity and dramatism. 

* Pratijnayaugandharayanam " and * Svapnavasavadat- 
tam” serve in a marked degree to illustrate this thesis, but not 
they alone. In other dramas of our collection we find the same 
distinguishing qualities. Six plays take their subject-matter 
from the “ Mahabharata.” Five of them are one-Acters; one, 
the * Pancharatram " or the “ Five Nights," has three Acts. 

— "Three of the one-Acters. namely * The Message," ** Gatot- 
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kacha as Messenger" and * The Breaking of the Thigh,” form a 
tragical trilogy. I might call them ** A Tragedy of Pride.” It 
has its parallel in the Sophoclean * King Oedipus." The 
central figure is Duryodhana, the hero of the Kauravas. Proud 
of his power and elated by success, he thinks himself justified to 
violate the laws of humanity and to scorn the reverence due to 
the gods In the “ Message " he revels in memories of Drau- 
padi's shame and the five Pandu brothers’ humiliation, He 
illtreats Krishna who comes as an ambassador from the Panda- 
vas with an offer of peace. He does not hesitate to lure the bov 
Abhimanyu, his own nephew, into miserable death. It is true 
he acts chiefly under the influence of the evil genius of the 
Kauravas, Shakuni the king of Gandhara. But still the guilt is 
his. And finally he is slain by Bhima who uses foul play and 
wounds him mortally under the waist with his mace, smashing 
Durvodhana’s thighs. The dying hero is alone on the vast 
battlefield. Face to face with death, he sees the wickedness and 
folly of pride. He understands that it is a crime to cause war 
and bloodshed; he implores Balarama, who wishes to avenge 
him, to desist from further useless murder. 
Dhritarashtra, his blind father, and his mother Gandhari, 
his two queens and his little son Durjaya, search for him on the 
vast battlefield. Durjava, who is tired, catches hold of his 
grandfather's clothes. Xu | 
Dhritarashtra. Who is this? Who is pulling my clothes 
zr "n fay * grand-daddy, Durj 
jaa. t is me, -daddy, Durjaya. 
Dhritarashtra . Durjaya, my child, search for. your father ! 
Durjaya. But I am so tired. | 
Dhritarashtra. Go, vou will rest on your father's la Dem 
Durjaya. TU go, grand-daddy. (Searching) dy! | 
a, -! Where are you £ 
uryodhana. Alas. why has he come £ 
Mx love to him has always been my heart's 
" Most cherished joy, whatever fate befell me. 
This love is scorching now my soul like fire : 
He has — in blissful ignorance © 
OF pain ani fe + m 
TI : Who was 50 ae | 
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Duryodhana (in great pain, keeping him off). Durjaya ! 
Durjaya! OGod! How this hurts! à " — 
He was my joy, a pleasure to my eyes, 
He soothed me like the full moon's cooling rays, 
And now like red-hot iron burns his touch ; 
Is this thy cruel will, relentless fate £ 


Durjaya. Why won't you let me sit om you, daddy? 
Duryodhana. Sit near me, sonny, somewhere on the ground, 
I'll be no more the seat vou liked so well. 

Durjaya. Where are you going, King ? 

Duryodhana. To the place where my hundred brothers 
have gone. 

Durjaya. Take me with vou, please ! 

Duryodhana. Go, my child, speak with Bhima. 

Durjaya. But we must go now, king, they are searching 
for vou. 

Duryodhana. Who, sonny £ 

Durjaya. Grandfather, grandmother and the ladies. 

Duryodhana. Go,my boy; Iam not strong enough to walk. 

Durjaya. I'll carry you, daddy, 

Duryodhana. You are too weak. my child. 

Durjaya. Hallo, grandfather! Here is the king. 


(Enter Dhritarashtra, ‘Gandhari and queens). 


It seems to me this little scene which I have given as an 
illustration bears the stamp of the master who has created the 
garden scene or the dream-scene in ** Vasavadatta. But the 
dramatic power of the ensuing finale has no parallel either in 
the remaining twelve plays or in Indian dramatic literature. 
Duryodhana consoles his despairing parents and wives. He 
pleads passionately with Asvatthama, Drona’s son, not to con- 
tinue the war. He curses the pride of the warrior caste, the root 
of all this criminal bloodshed. At last his soul leaves the 
earthly surroundings, the splendours of heaven open themselves 
to him and he enters eternal peace. 

Duryodhana, I should say, comes,nearest to the idea of a 
tragic hero with which the Greek tragedy has made us familiar. 
He produces those feelings of fear and compassion which 
Aristotle postulates for the tragedy. He is a great spirit who 
in his pride over-estimates himself and, violating the laws of god 
and men, comes to grief. But in his fall he finds his purifica- 

= tion. He reaches a higher plane of morality. Under the strokes 
‘of fate his soul lifts itself up to thoughts of peace and forgive- 
‘ness which had been unknown to him before, In the character 
ef Duryodhana the author stirs up the very depths of human 
The poet is logical to the end, and does not hesitate to 


R due w us the hero's death on the stage though this is absolutely 
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against all rules and usage of the Indian drama. In this intre- 
pid logie lies the force and beauty of his psychology. 
Yaugandharayana . Mahasena, Duryodhana and Vasava- 
datta are instances of Bhasa’s ability to show the lights and 
shades, the ups and downs of human soul. These heroes lend 
themselves to psychological characterisation because they are 
human beings with human strength and weakness. | 
{ In a far more difficult position is the dramatist whose hero 
is à paragon of perfection, an ideal. This is the case in the two 
Ramayana dramas, “ Pratima-nataka," or the '* Drama of the 
Monument ™ and the * Abhisheka-nataka." or the “ Drama of 
the Anointment." Their hero is Rama, the perfect man. the 
ideal of a son, husband, king, fighter, ete. His perfection is the 
result of his divine origin; he is an incarnation of Vishnu. His 
main quality which has always attracted the Indian mind more 
than any other of his virtues is his filial piety. It is the main- 
spring of his character. This spring is touched by our dramatist 
to enliven the figure of his hero. He cannot show us any failing, 
or wavering, or even struggle against selfish instincts. This 
would not have been in keeping with the canonical conception 
of Rama. No, the poet contrasts Rama's piety with Ravana’s 
baseness, and makes the hero’s filial piety the indirect cause of 
Sita’s abduction and all the misery w hich ensues. It is signifi- 
cant that in order to bring out this dramatic contrast and to 
deepen the psychology of his hero the dramatist has changed 
the plot of the epos. In the" Ramayana” Ravana lures Rama 
away from his hermitage by showing him the golden-sided deer, 
and by playing on his hunting instincts. In the ** Pratimana- 
taka’ the following takes place. On the anniversary of his 
father’s death Rama wishes to do his duty as eldest son and to 
offer the prescribed sacrifice to the spirit of his parent. But the 
forest yields nothing wherewith to make an offering worthy of 
the departed king. While he discusses this difficulty with Sita, 
enters Ravana who has overheard the conversation without 
being seen. He introduces himself as a Brahmin, well-versed in 
all sciences, and names amongst others also the science of the 
ancestral sacrifice. Rama naturally asks the wily demon-king 
to give him advice. After some artful hesitation Ravana tells 
him of several animals which are permitted by the sacred books. 
He mentions as the noblest animal to be slain in honour of a 
father’s spirit the golden-sided deer. But he warns Rama that 
it is hardly possible to obtain it ; for it roams in the forests of 
the far-off Himalayas, and to kill it is well nigh impossible. The 
difficulties with which his filial duty is beset act rather as an 
incentive on Rama ; he is ready to start at once to the moun- 
tains, and Sita declares that she is willing to go with him. At 
this moment Ravana causes an apparition of the coveted animal 
to be seen between the trees of the forest; Rama snatches his 
bow and arrows, and leaves Sita alone with his arch-enemy 
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It is true, Rama is the god-man, the ideal man; but the 
human element in him is not absent. He loves and suffers as 
man does; he lets himself be deceived by Ravana; he has to find 
help for his struggle with the king of the Rakshasas; he is 
subject to suspicion and jealousy, and a slave of public opinion 
to such an extent that he compels Sita to undergo the fire-ordeal. 
These human traits have been used by the dramatist to bring 
his hero nearer to our understanding. 

An entirely different problem is presented by the central 
figure of ++ Balacaritram " or **' The Exploits of young Krishna.” 
The hero is Krishna, the full incarnation of god Vishnu. He is 
Narayana himself, who has descended to earth according to the 
words in the Bhagavadgita: ** Whenever there is decay of 
righteousness and there is exaltation of unrighteousness then | 
incarnate myself; for the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of evil-doers, to establish righteousness, I am born in 
all ages.” He takes human form, lives with men, shares their 
amusements, takes pity on their plight; but notwithstanding all 
this he remains god, and is always conscious of the fact that he 
is god. His divine nature never merges into humanity. Hie 
cannot be deceived by the tricks of the countless demons who 
come to destroy him; he is always sure of his victory. for he 
knows that he is the eternal force of Good which the powers of 
Evil cannot resist. When he appears on earth he fills the world 
with miracles. He sends forth divine light to show his father 
Vasudeva the way which leads to salvation. Through his divine 
power the chains with which Nandagopa has been fettered for 
many years drop to the ground; he creates a fountain of pure 
water so that Nandagopa may purify himself; he revives 
Nandagopa's dead child; all this in the first night of his exist- 
ence and without uttering a word. When he is only a week old 
he slays demons. His divine weapons and attributes, his 
wonderful bird Garuda, all representing his divine powers, 
descend to earth and live with him. 

If Krishna is the pe »ersonification of Good, the incarnation 
of Evil is Kamsa, the slaver of children. Just as Vishnu is born 
in all ages to establish righteousness, so each age brings forth an 
antagonist, the expression of all that is wicked. Hence the 
myths of the struggle between Narasimha and Hiranyakasipu, 
Rama and Ravana, Krishna and Kamsa. Thus the drama 
* Balacaritram '" widens out into a grand mystery of the eternal 
struggle between Good and Evil. Kamsa, the evil one, is doomed 
to perish in the same night when Krishna is born. He feels 
that a force has arisen against which he is powerless. He has 
terrible visions. Candala women, the lowest of the outcasts, 
demand that he should marry their daughters. The curse 
under which he lives, namely that Devakis son should slay 
him, appears to him in terrible form to announce that the end 
is near. The curse gathers the spirits of darkness and drives 
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Ka 750 '5 Luck out of the palace. The lord of Evil goes so far 
in his rage as to kill à new-born girl, the daughter of Nandagopa, 
who had been substituted for the baby Krishna. But out of 
the child's blood rises in awful grandeur Kartyayani, the 
goddess of Nemesis. Filing the sky with her terrible form, 
surrounded by her powerful weapons, she pronounces the death 
sentence over Kamsa. 

The Western parallel to this drama are the medieval mys- 
teries of Christ and His struggle with Satan. It would not 
have entered the mind of those medimval poets to apply to 
the divine figure of the Saviour the ordinary psychological 
methods of the dramatist. No more can we expect an Indian 
author to show us other sides of his divine hero than perfection 
and omnipotence. It is therefore not surprising that we do not 
find the intimate psychology of Vasavadatta, Duryodhana., 
or even Rama. The struggle between Good and Evil that 
goes on in thesoul of man and forms the basis of all dramatic 
psychology. has been lifted up in “ Balacaritram * into the 
realms of metaphysics and religion. The first two Acts give 
us a grand exposition of the eternal antagonism between the 
two moral forces that rule our actions. 

I have tried to point out and to illustrate with some ex- 
amples several poetical qualities common to all the dramas 
which are meanwhile ascribed to Bhasa. ‘These features are 
dramatic force, depth of psychology and simplicity of ex- 
pression. In dramatic force he can be compared with Shakes- 
peare or the Greek tragedians; in psychological subtlety he is 
almost modern; his simplicity of expression puts him distinctly 
on a different plane than Kalidasa and his followers. It may 
be that for the first two qualities he has been hailed with great 
enthusiasm by Western scholars, whereas some Indian scholars 
whose taste has been trained on the elegance and elaborateness 
of the ++ Kavyas" seem to take amiss the simplicity of our 
author's style and deem it unfinished and rather vulgar. 

Mr. Ganapati Sastri's discovery has put one more im- 
portant problem before the historian of Indian literature. 
ics estion, who is the author of these dramas and in which 
iod thev were written, has not vet been solved. 'The few 
sttempts hitherto made to come nearer the solution of this 
interesting problem have been based on a few quotations 
taken from various sources and belonging to vastly different 
periods. The same material has led toa bsolu tely contradicting 
results. This is only natural LT uotations generally prove 
everything and nothing. We t perhaps come a little 

ji nearer the solution oF our problem by applying the ordinary 
| methods of literary history 

| | হি or rather each group of dramas, will have to 

EN be considered by itself as well as in connection with the romain- 

LA ing ones: thus an attempt should be made to solve the two 

| ` ' * 
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main questions—]lstlv : are the thirteen plays by the same 
author, or by different authors? 2ndly: which period, relatively 
speaking, do they belong to हैं 

_ Our first criterion is the style of the dramas. Nobody 
will deny that there is in Indian literature a marked tendency 
from simplicity and directness to elegance and elaborateness. 
It is impossible to date the “ Raghuvansa " before the “ Rama- 
vana,” even if we had only stylistic indications to go upon. 
There also seems to be a tendency from action to description, 
and from sparsity of words to verbosity. This criterion might 
be applied when comparing our dramas with dramas of more 
or less fixed date. 

Our second criterion is the relations of our dramas to the 
existing law-books of poetry—the “ Natyasastram '" of Bharata, 
the Dasarupam and others; these relations should also be com- 
pared with those of known dramas. It is typical for Indian 
poets that they take a pride in following almost slavishly the 
rules concerning style and language laid down in the canons 
especially when those books have reached the necessary stage 
of sanctity by being connected with a mythical seer. 

Our third criterion is the numerous historical allusions 
met with in the dramas. I take the term historical in its 
widest sense. It comprises not only facts or persons of which 
we have documentary evidence, but also the general picture of 
civilisation represented in the play. To give an example: 
In the ** Pratima-nataka," mention is made of life-like monu- 
ments put up in honour of deceased kings. This reminds us 
very much of the famous statue of King Kanishka in Muttra 
and other royal statues of the Kushana period. Here arch:eo- 
logy will probably be able to help us. 
| The fourth criterion is the relations of a «drama to its 
possible sources. If we can tell with certainty which source the 
dramatist has used for his plot, and can fix a period for this 
source, we shall have something to start with. For instance, let 
us take the two Ramayana-dramas. It seems possible that 
our dramatist has known only the older or shorter redaction of 
the epos, which did not include the Balakandam and the 
Uttarakandam. If this theory can be proved we shall have a 
fair starting point. 

The fifth criterion is a comparison of our dramas with 
dramas of known date treating t he same subject. The most 
striking case in this direction is a comedy called ** Carudattam,” 
one of the l3 natakas of which I have not spoken. It not only 
treats the same subject as the famous’ Mrechakatikam ascribed 
to oe ng Sudraka, but also shows such a number of coincidences 
that only two conclusions are possible: Either both are of the 
same author, the one being a fire rst draft of the other ;—in this 
case the probability is that ** Carudattam ` as the less elaborate - 
is the draft of the “ 'Toy-cart." Or we have to do with a striking 
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ease of plagiarism in which the prima facie evidence would be 
against ** Mrechakatikam 

I can however in this short study only hint at the inter- 
esting discoveries which await the student of Indian literature 
What the result of these researches will be it is difficult to say 
Whether one author or several will share the distinction of 
having produced the master-pieces which have been the subject 
of this feature we do not yet know. Nor do we know the name 
ofthe man who ranks with Kalidasa as India’s greatest drama- 
tist. Meanwhile let us be teful that the darkness of 
oblivion has given up such a treasure of which the literature of 


every nation might be proud 
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8. Detection of Lactic and Glycolic Acids and a sugges- 
tion regarding the Constitution of Morphine. 


By S. C. CHATTERJI, M.Sc., Cotton College, Gauhati. 


When acetaldehyde is added to a solution of benzidine 
(p—p diamino—diphenyl) in concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
liquid gradually assumes a dark-red colouration. Under iden- 
tical conditions formaldehyde brings about no perceptible 


Ne 
c 


» 
® 


NH, 


Benzidine. 


change, or at best a slight yellowish colouration. am reaction 
may serve both as a test for benzidine and for differentiating 
between the two aldehydes. The fact that acetaldehyde is 
produced when lactic acid is warmed with concentrated sul- 
phurie acid, enables the reaction to be emploved as * test for 
this substance as well. It may be carried out by shaking up a 
pinch of benzidine with about 4 cc. and then slowly adding a 


H 

T " Bra H 

c | 
6H, 

Carbazole. 


f drops of the liquid supposed to contain lactic acid. If 
the mixture be next gently warmed. acetaldehyde will be pro- 
duced, and the solution will assume a বা dati oma - EIL —— 
d ding, up to acertain point, on the amoun xA o e aci 
in | এ actis UM may also be detected and এ টস hed 
from the similarly constituted glycolic acid by the car le- 
aldehyde reaction. If about | gram of carbazole be added 
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to 3 60. of concentrated sulphuric acid and the mixture heated 
for about two minutes with a few drops of lactic acid, prefer- 
ably in a water-bath, it will assume a yellowish colouration, 
changing rapidly to yellowish red. and finally to reddish brown. 
Glycolic acid, on being subjected to a similar treatment, yields 
an intense blue colouration or greenish blue precipitate depend- 
ing on the amount of the acid present. The reaction is highly 
sensitive, and may with advantage be employed for the detec- 
tion of the acid in sour milk or urine. As in the previous case, 
the mechanism of the reaction consists, first of all, in the split- 
ting up of the acids into the respective aldehydes, and the 
latter then bring about the characteristic changes. 

The well-known morphine reaction may also be similarly 
utilised. If carried out as before, lactic acid yields a yellow 
changing to red or reddish brown, and glycolic acid a deep 
violet m ouration. For considerations stated below it appeared 
interesting to study the reaction of indole with the two alde- 
hydes. The behaviour of this substance towards formalde- 


CH 





hyde and acetaldehyde, and therefore towards glycolic and 
lactic acids, appears to be similar to that of morphine. The 
only perceptible difference is in the intensity of the colouration 
uced with formaldehyde. The difference is thus one of 
2 and not of kind—the violet tint given by morphine 
being of a deeper shade than that of indole. In fact but for 
vel 


reagent 

for the detection of the two aldehydes, as also of lactic and 
glycolic acids. * | 

In connection with the morphine-aldehyde reaction it may 


be osenheim has observed ( Bio-Chemieal 
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maldehyde and concentrated sulphuric acid is a characteristic 
test for certain classes of proteins. ‘The reaction in the case of 
proteins has been explained by Rosenheim as due to the previ- 
ous formation of a protein-aldehyde compound and its sub- 
sequent oxidation. Jt has been supposed to depend on the 

resence of the indole or tryptophane group in the molecule. 
Proteins, like gelatin, in which the ৮ tophane or indole group 
is absent cannot by any means be made to respond to this teat. 


CH 
CH — CH 
CH ১ CH 
CH N 
H 
Indole. 


Acree also accepts Rosenheim's view of the mechanism of the 
reaction. The above facts naturally lead us to the interesting 
question: Does morphine which produces a violet coloration 
with formaldehyde, contain an indole group in its molecule ! 
The constitution of morphine which has the empirical. formula 
C,-H,,O.N has not up till now been established beyond 
doubt, That it contains a phenanthrene nucleus in its mole- 
cule has been proved by the recent researches of Vongerichten 


CH 


CH — C.CH, CH (NHL) COOH 
CH CH 


CH N | : 
Try ptophane or Indole-Aminopropionic acid. 


and Schrotter. The large amount of phenanthrene vielded by 
morphine, when the latter is distilled with zinc dust, goes to 
‘support the same fact. It has also bcen conclusively shown 
that of the three oxygen atoms two are hydroxylie and of these 
two again, one —— ic. and the other alcoholic in character. 

Regarding the nature and position of the third oxygen atom 
we have very little of positive evidence. It is indifferent and 
has therefore been assumed to be present as an anhydride 
group. Morphine is a tertiary base, for on treatment with 
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methyl iodide in alkaline solution the phenolic hydroxyl is 
first of all methylated, and then a molecule of meth yl-iodide 
adds itself to the nitrogen atom. The position of the nitrogen 
atom in the molecule has been the subject of much discussion, 





and when this will be fixed with certainty, the morphine prob- 
lem wil pro y be finally solved. From time to time vari- 


regarded nitrogen atom as f aming part of an oxazine 
group, attached to the phenanthrene nucleus. 
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. It represents morphine as a dihydroxy-phenanthrene, con- 
taining an ether-linked ox ygen atom and a hydrogenised pyridine 
nucleus having the nitrogen linked to methyl. The similarity 
in the behaviour of proteins containing the indole group and 
of morphine towards formaldehyde, naturally leads us to the 
search for a group common to both. The reaction in the case 
of proteins has, as already stated, been explained by Rosenheim 
as duc to the presence of the indole group. Proteins, in which 
the indole group is absent, do not respond to this test. The 
behaviour of indole itself, previously mentioned, lends a strong 
support to the same view. Like morphine it produces a violet 
co Location with formaldehyde and reddish brown with acetal- 
dehyde. This leads us to suggest the presence of an indole 
group in the morphine molecule. That the production of the 
colour reaction is due to the presence of a particular group 
in the morphine molecule is also evidenced by the fact that 
codeine, whose identity as methyl morphine has been estab- 
lished bevond doubt, has been found by Deniges (Bull. Soc. 
Chim. u900, iv. 647-49) to exhibit the same colour changes with 
the two Aldehydes. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the Nitrogen atom in 
Morphine forms part of a five-membered ring, and t hat its for- 
mula should be written in such a way as would indicate the 

resence of an indole group in it. Of the number of formu- 
e which may be drawn up in this way, the following one 
seems to be the most preferable as being in accord with the 


maximum number of the other experimental facts hitherto 
noted :— 





it may be mentioned that Hans Th. Bucherer 

864) 2»). 46, 428-432) as a हक ake content 
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t9. Observations on Pollination in Alysicarpus. 


By K. CHERIAN JACOB, L.Ag. (Formerly Post-Graduate 
Student, Pusa), Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 


There are more than half a dozen species of Alvsicarpus 
which are very common throughout the plains of India. 
According to Hooker!. “Species of Alysicarpus are weeds 
everywhere in the tropics of the old world." They form some 
of the chief constituents of the pastures of Southern India, 
and in some places whole areas are covered by these plants, 
and they can be seen cropping out from among the tufts of 
grasses. m January last during my tours in Godavari I 
observed that the flowers of Alvsicarpus have a strong explo- 
sive mechanism. This vear, at Coimbatore, I extended my 
observations on this subject, the results of which I propose to 
lay before you in this paper. 

The Indian species of Alysicarpus may be divided into 
two groups according to their differences in floral structure and 
modes of pollination. One of these groups is characterised by 
a large glumaceous calyx divided to the base, as in A. rugosus, 
A. longifolius, A. bupleurifolius and A. belgaumensis. In this 
group the corolla does not open before the calyx ; the calyx 
0 pee out by the flexion of its base possibly due to the action 
of the sun, and closes again when the sun gets less powerful, 
and either one or both of the geminate flowers are ready for 
pollination at one time in an inflorescence, so that a single 

ike may take a long time—sometimes even three weeks—for 
ch le com piere fertilisation of the whole series. 

In the other group the calyx is small and not glumaceous, 
and possesses a distinct calyx tube and slender calyx teeth as 
exemplified by A. va শর্ত A. monilifer and A. hamosus. For 
this reason the corolla can open independently of the calyx. 

' Again a number of flowers, as many as l0 to 7 are simul- 
NL . the fertilisation of which 








both the grou , and a knowledge of it will help 
understanding th floral mechanism. A. rugosus, by 
jssessing rather lar flowers and also of its 
miliar species in the plains, may be taken as our 

FIT. VE 
suede  rose-red corolla has sometimes its standard of an 

_ colour, but the wings are always bright red 
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The standard is erect in open flowers and acts as a signboard,! 
It possesses two dark streaks funct ioning as nectar-guides, 
converging basally to a pair of thick fleshy swellings, The 
bright red wings are the resting place for the pollinating insect 
and they assume the form of a platform, being united with 
the keel by interlocking folds about their middle, and the union 
is effected by a projection on the keel fitt ing closely into a corres- 
ponding pit on the wings on either side. In open flowers it 
is impossible to separate them without tearing the parts, but in 
very young buds the parts are separable. The wings have 
ee at their free edges on the staminal column near the 
MLSE. 

The keel has a claw, which by the sun’s action bends and 
exerts a strong downward pressure on the ovary. It has also a 
fold of its free edge on the staminal column (enclosing the 
ovary) on either side in front of the fold of the wings. The 
keel is narrowed near the apex, slightly holding the tip of the 
staminal column. 

The diadel phous stamens, of which the anthers are disposed 
in two sets, one closely behind the other, are slightly protan- 
drous and the anthers dehisce in the flower before explosion. 

The style slightly projects out of the staminal column in 
order to keep off the stigma from the pollen liberated a little 
lower down in the keel by the bursting of the anthers. 

The flowers being red* and the pollen grains being sticky, 
A. rugosus is evidently pollinated by insects usually belonging 
to the order Hymenoptera. 

Having studied the structure of the flowers we may proceed 
to examine the process of pollination in nature. 

In full sunshine the Sowers open and become ready for 
pollination, and it is at this time that the insect-visitora 
frequent the plants. 
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to the stigma, but fertilisation does not take place without an 
explosion caused by the visit of particular insect mentioned. 

The flowers appear to be self-sterile, for I selfed 6 flowers 
and bagged them, but none of them set. It is however evident 
that these results are by no means conclusive, for self-sterility 
is a character that is not constant! for all individuals of the 
same species, but varies with the locality and the individuals. 
The flowers in this species are thus adapted only for cross 
fertilisation, and probably it is for the purpose of giving the 
plant enough chances, that one or two flowers only are ready 
for pollination every day on any inflorescence. 

Now let us see how cross fertilisation takes place. In an 
open flower a state of tension exists between the ovary and the 
keel, as in Indigofera*; and as already mentioned, the keel 
constitutes a spring which presses the ovary downwards, and Ime 
kept in position by means of the various folds of the wings 
and keel as described above. 

It therefore follows that when the insect (Nomia oxy- 
beloides) alights on the flower resting with its limbs on the wings, 
which are interlocked with the keel, and thrusts its head under 
the standard, the folds of the wings and the keel slip down the 
staminal column enclosing the ovary. At the same time the 
keel splits open above from base to tip. When the splitting 
has extended as far as the end of the style, the stretched parts 
suddenly separate and the keel with its interlocked wings 
spring down owing to the bending of the claws above 
referred to till they are nearly at right angles to the ovary 
which has jerked suddenly upwards. 

The narrowness of the keel just below the apex which 
holds the staminal column slightly inwards, and the cupular 
tip of the keel which holds the staminal tip slightly downwards, 
are responsible for the strong jerk given to the tip of the 
already jerked staminal column. The pollen is thereby thrown 
upwards and deposited on the ventral surface of the insect 
with great force At the same time the slightly projecting 
stigma comes into contact with the ventral surface of the 
insect, which is covered with foreign pollen, if the insect 
happens to have previously visited another flower of the same 
ma পা In this way the stigma is cross-pollinated. Since the 
throwing of the pollen precedes the touching of the stigma, or 
occurs simultaneously, there is a fear of the pollen of the same 
flower being deposited on the stigma, and in such cases the 
foreign pollen always predominates ," 

Be {ors proceeding further I may here relate a few ot her 
observations connected with the pollination in A. rugosus. 





|} Knuth'a Handbook of Flower Pollination, vol. I, page ॥ 9 
Tute Edo vic wr A dy reme of Indigo '", Howards. 
|. 8 Knuth llination, vol. I, page 36. 
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Nomia oxybeloides visits flowers chiefly for gathering 
pollen, and if the whole of the pollen from a flower could be 
gathered by the bee in one visit, its needs will have been satis- 
fied when a few flowers have been visited. In nature, however. 
the flower throws out the greater part of the pollen when visited 
by the bee, and the insect can gather only the few pollen grains 
that may still be left on the exploded stamens. The bee has 
therefore of necessity to visit a very large number of flowers, be- 
[ore it can get a sufficiently full load. 

When the flower explodes, the bright red wings, which 
form the most conspicuous part of the flower, are carried away 
by the interlocked keel to a different position and makes it 
very inconspicuous ; and in its place the pale staminal column 
is made to appear. This helps the insect to go straight to 
unexploded flowers. The arrangement saves the time of the 
busy insects, and is a case of distinct help rendered by the plant 
to its insect-visitor, l 

When Nomia oxybeloides visits flowers, it usually visits 
only one or two flowers in one individual plant, and passes on 
to some other, even if there happen to be many unexploded 
flowers on it; and may visit it again a second or a third time. 
This may appear to an observer a rather strange behaviour ; 
but we know that it is just what the plant requires, Xenogamy 
being thereby brought about and Geitonogamy prevented. 

Now we will pass on to the very interesting plant A. vagi- 
nalis, which belongs to the second group above referred to. 
The floral mechanism agrees in all its details with the last spe- 
cies, A. rugosus, except in some of the points mentioned already. 

This trailing plant has a gregarious habit and also branches 
copiously; so much so that it completely covers the ground 
wherever it is found growing. The branches of neighbouring 
plants get intricately interlaced, and in one case on an exam- 
ination of a circular patch of ground 7 inches in diameter, I 
was able to trace branches of 9 separate plants. Each branch 
had a number of flowering branches. Three separate count- 
ings of inflorescences in one square foot of ground gave me an 
average of about 90 inflorescences, and one inflorescence there- 
fore occupies only 076) square inches of ground on an average. 
But, in nature, the great majority either touch or cross one 


As the pollination work has to be hurried through a large 
number of — flowers, I thought I could find out the insect- 










visitor of this pans very easily ; but I was quin — pointed. 
sp h num of र flowers could be noticed, I could 
not find out the insect, tl flowers and 
caused them to explode. I was very much at my fail- 
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that with surprising results. I discovered that in this plant 
the flower explodes without any insect visit or the application 
of any external force. An observer may easily see, if he watches 
one particular inflorescence between 2 noon and | Pp.m., that 
as the result of every explosion, a cloud of pollen grains is 
thrown upwards and they may rise to a height of one to one 
and a half inches above the exploded flower and then shower 
down on the stigmas of the neighbouring inflorescences which, 
as I showed you, are in most cases within the radius of an inch 
or a little more from the exploded inflorescence. 

In some cases, the pollen from the numerous flowers of an 
inflorescence may be drifted back to the stigmas of the same 
flowers. Since such stigmas have an equal chance of getting 
pollen from the neighbouring plant, the foreign pollen! predomi- 
nates, and Xenogamy is effected. 

Now, one might ask what would happen if only one plant 
is grown in one particular place. The answer is that such is 
not the case in nature, and in such an exceptional ease, there 
being many open flowers on one inflorescence, pollen could be 
carried either from one flower to another or from one branch to 
another branch. Here Geitonogamy is effected, which is more 
advantageous than self-pollination. 

By examining side by side the flowers of A. rugosus and 
A. vaginalis one could see that in the former the flowers are 
brighter and the nectary is swollen out and contains nectar | 
but in the latter it is less coloured and the nectary is almost 
functionless. In both, however, the pollen is stickv. So this 

might have been primarily intended for some specialised insect 
like Nomia; but since insects which are necessary to curry out 
this elaborate work perhaps are not in sufficient numbers, the 
plant has to resort to this sort of carrying out cross-pollination 
without any external agency. 

It would be interesting to know the reason why the flowers 
of A. vaginalis explode freely without any external force, while 
those of A. rugosus, having an almost similar explosive mechan- 
ism are at the mercy of the insects. Regarding this point | 
subjected flowers of these plants to varying temperatures and 
some interesting observations have been made which I hope to 
continue. 

It appears from the preceding account that all उक do 
not depend entirely on an external agency for cross-pollina- 
tion, i Lun 

Since writing the above I have found the A. vaginalis tvpe 
of pollination—by spontaneous explosion—in A.monilifer. This 
is interesting because the latter falls under : my A. vaginalis 
group, and the mechanism is exactly the one I should expect. 


১২১২: RTT — — — —— ———— - 


! Handbook of Flower Pollination, vol. I, page 35. 
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SUMMARY. 


l. The flowers of the whole genus of Alysicarpus have a 
strong explosive mechanism, which is set in action by the 
sudden bending of the claws of the keel by the sun's action. 

2. In A. rugosus—one of the species with a glumaceous 
—— explosion takes place without a visit from a particular 
insect, 

3. The particular insect-visitor for this species is Nomia 
Ox ides. 

4. Unexploded flowers do not set fruits, though often a 
few grains of pollen are seen attached to the st igma 
গন 5. Nomia, on which A rugosus entirely depends for 
ilisation, are not found in sufficiently large numbers, and 
this evidently accounts for the plant putting forth one or two 
flowers only daily so as to ensure the certainty of a good pro- 
portion of them setting fruits. 

6. The narrowness below the apex and the cupular tip of 
the keel are responsible for the pollen being thrown upwards 
with force. | 

7. Since the pollen is strewn about, the insect is made to 
visit a large number of flowers, before it could get a good load 
of pollen. 

8. The wings being interlocked with the keel, the flowers 
become P aces inconspicuous soon after explosion, and it is a 
help ren by the plant to the insect to make the best use 
of its time. 

9. Nomia oxybeloides visits at one time only one or two 
flowers in one plant, though many of them may be open. Thus 
Geitonogamy is prevented and Xenogamy ensured. 

I). In A. vaginalis, with a small calyx, explosion takes 
pes spontaneously without any insect-visit or any external 
rce | 


ll. Since the interlacing branches of many plants are 
seen very near one another and the inflorescences are seen so 
close that each one hardly gets an area of ]°‘6 square inches on 
an average, and since the flowers by explosion could throw the 

pollen to a distance of an inch, or an inch and a half, Xenogamy 








is brought about without external agencies 








20. On the Occurrence of Limburgite in British 
Baluchistan, 


By Hem CHANDRA Das-GurrA, M.A., F.G.S. 


. In the year I907 I had an opportunity of visiting parts of 
British Baluchistan in charge of a party of students from the 
Presidency College, Calentta. The palaeontological collections 
obtained during the tour have already been described,’ and in 
the present note I propose to give an account of the trap rock 
obtained in the neighbourhood of Hamandun (lat. 30?28'N., 
long. 67724" E.). 

The first mention of the occurrence of Deccan trap in Balu- 
chistan was made by Mr. Oldham who has described the occur- 
rence of “ ash beds and even basaltic trap apparently interbedded 
with the uppermost beds of the Dunghan group in the Bolan 
Pass."?* A geological map of the area has been published by 
Mr. Vredenburg" and it appears that the following sequence has 
been recognized :— 


Intrusive gabbros and serpentines, frequently 
chrome-bearing. 
Dunghan group. 
Bedded agglomerates and basalts of Haman- \ 
dun (Deccan trap). | 


The rock to be described in this short note was obtained 
from the lowest member of the Senonian group just referred to. 

From the considerations given below it will appear that 
the rock under description belongs to the class of magma-basalts 
(Boficky), i.e., it is an ultra-basic lava flow and allied to the 
limburgites of Rosenbusch. Limburgite is a rock of rather 
rare occurrence in India. For the first mention of this rock 
within India we are indebted to Sir Thomas Holland.* Mr. Vre- 
—— has described limburgite from the Baluchistan desert,* 
while . Adye has also noticed the same rock in the Deccan 
trap of Kathiawar. As far as my information goes, the Kathia- 
war finds are the only recorded examples of ultra-basic nature 
of the Deccan trap. They have not, however, been studied 


Senonian. 





. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VII, pp. I-3 (8907). 
— tige th of India (2nd adio p j bo i. 
5 Rec. jl. Surv. Ind., Vol. I, pl. 88 (7904)... 
+ This rock to which attention was drawn by Mr. Middlemiss occurs 
near Palakod (Salem) and is an enatatite-limburgite, ( Rec. Geol. Surv. 
— Ind., Vol XXX, p. 89৯ footnote). 
— 5 Mem. Geol. Surv, Ind., Vol. XXXI E ed » 265. 
6 Economic Geology of Navanagar Stare, pp. 92, 94-95, 97. 
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in detail, and I think that a record of the results of mv study of 
the Hamandun limburgites will not be out of place. 

The rock is compact and dark-gravish black in colour, with 
a specific gravity of 2-04.! The rock weathers superficially 
into a whitish lithomargic substance, while the removal of the 
lithomarge very often gives rise to a pitted appearance on the 
surface, the unweathered black part often standing out in relief. 
The lithomarge sometimes shows a reddish tinge. The por- 
phyritic structure of the rock is very well seen even in hand 
specimens, and a few good crystals of augite were isolated. One 
of them was carefully examined and the faces e, m^, a and m 
were determined. One isolated small crystal, when treated with 
hydrogen peroxide, turned slightly yellow, showing the presence 
of titanium. 

Thin sections of the rock, when examined under the micro- 
scope, show its porphyritic structure. The phenocrysts found 
are titaniferous augite and olivine, and both of them have been 
changed to serpentine. "The augite is pale-violet in colour with 
a very faint pleochroism, often twinned and showing a zonal 
structure. Serpentinisation is fairly marked, though, as one 
may expect, it is not so complete as in the case of olivine. 
Some iron ores are also present, evidently due to the breaking 
up of the ferro-magnesian silicates. The groundmass is hypo- 
erystalline* consisting of microlites of lath-shaped felspars and 
of augite. in second generation, with an amount of residual 
glass. The glassy portion of the groundmass is of brown colour 
with vellow spots and patches due to the formation of serpen- 
tine. This serpentine is possibly derived from the alteration of 
some of the augite microlites in the groundmass, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide whether olivine was present in the 
groundmass or not—the whole of the olivine having in the former 
case been replaced by serpentine. 

A study of thin sections shows two peculiarities of the rock, 
viz.. (i) the smaller amount of the phenocrysts of olivine while 
compared with those of augite and (ii) the presence of felspar 
microlites in the groundmass. As regards the relative propor- 
tion between olivine and augite, phenocrysts, it may be men- 
tioned that a somewhat parallel case was observed by Dr. Hateh 
from Madagascar, while attention will be drawn to the second 
peculiarity later on. 

A 259 examination of this rock was kindly undertaken 
by Mr. Prabodha Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., F.C.S., of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. To analysis 
shows conclusively the ultra-basic nature of the nandun 
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lava, while the presence of olivine and of augite as phenocrysts 
points out its limburgitic character. The number of the com- 
plete analyses of limburgite available for study and comparison 
is rather small, and these show that there is a considerable 
variation in the composition of the diflerent examples of limbur- 

ite, the percentage of SiO, lying between 46/76! and 38°34 
‘he Hamandun specimen is exceptionally rich in Al.t),, fairly 
rich in CaO, and may be compared with the limburgites the 
analysis of which as also that of the Baluchistan specimen are 





given below :— | II III IV 
SiO, 4073 40°70 3932 38-62 
TiO, 0-7% L-55 — I-86 
ALO, 20:62 04-89) 752 8:90 
Fe,O, 5:52 7:05 3:07 507 
FeO ৮2: oS! €). 7 5 8 65 
MnO "vds ৪০১৪ টি 0:30 
Cad চ 256) | 8৮০৮0 I0: 35 8:১১ 
MgO 875 9°92 8:00 LL2k 
K.O 0:90 ॥-॥ন 2:04 0 57 
NaO 3:03 2-78 2-44 2-0) 
H.O I-44! I-39 7:30 l-46 
P,O, ৫ - 0:76 c o- 60 

99:30 DDS: 00:20 LOU 60 


— — — 


I. Limburgite from Hamandun. Analyst P. C. Chatter- 

jee. 
Il. Limburgite from Nonnenwald b. Lauban, Lausitz. 

(Osann: Beitr. Zur chem. Petrographe. II, Teil 
p. 242). 

III. Limburgite from Bendigo (Victoria) (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
Victoria n.s. Vol. X XIV, p. 3:3). 

IV. Limburgite from Dakar Peak, Cape Verde Islands, 
(Pro t pap. no. 04, U.S. Geol. Surv., p. 347). 


It is a matter of regret that very little has hitherto been done 
regarding the systematic analysis of the Indian igneous rocks, 
and thus with the exception of a few cases mentioned by 
Washington * Dr. Walker, and the data recorded by Dr. 
Fermor * in course of a discussion of the position of his Kodurite 


— — — —— — — — — — — — 


! Min. u. Petr. Mittheil., Bd. XVII, p. 534 (78595). 
? Min. u. Petr. Mitthoil., Bd, XX, p. 304 (80%)0), 
de 5 Prof. कक जप No. i4, U.S. Geol. Surv., pp. 82, 247, 355. 
4 Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 7022. 
| s | . 5 Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol XLII, pp. 208-230, Tho mee nature 
— of the Kodurite series of rocks is not, however, beyond oubt as in a 
od more AS agn communication Dr. Formor expressed the — that * the 
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series in the quantitative chemico-mineralogical classification of 
the American petrographers,! nothing has been done to fit any 
Indian rock into this classificatory scheme. From the inole- 
cular ratios of the different constituents of the Hamandun rock 
the following norm has been calculated :— 


Orthoclase em i * 5-56 
Anorthite 5 — — 39:78 
Nepheline * Am .. 392 
Diopside s AE ১০858 
Olivine ET v .. 889) 
Akermanite * F ats 0:86 
Magnetite Ys * SA 7:89 
Iimenite * dia * 37 

07-82 
H4O .. A m T 847 

99°25 


From the norm given above the position of the rock has 
been determined as follows :— 


Class III Salfemane—Salfemic. 
Order 6 Portugare—Lendofelic 
Rang 4 Hamandunase *—docalcic. 
Subrang 4 Hamandunose—presodic. 
rad 2 Hamandunate—dopolic. 
Subgrad | Hamandunote—permirlic. 


Section l premuric. 
Subsection | premagnesic. 
A question has recens a arisen about the true nature of 
limburgite. As originally ed by Rosenbusch the rock is 


supposed to be free from felspar. It was Prof. Bonney who 





LIT — tire manganese-ore deposita" (Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. 
LJ 
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first of all pointed out clearly the occurrence of lath-shaped 
crystals of felspars in the groundmass of the rock, and accord- 
ingly the original definition of the rock cannot be accepted 
now.' Specimens from Limbourg hill were examined, fels- 
par was found in the groundmass and * felspar is abundant in 
much of the rock at both ends of the hill, of which the original 
limburgite, with the base of brown glass, is only a local condi- 
tion, * Among the limburgites that have been described as 
vet, those from Kathiawar by Mr. Adye,’ from the Macedon area 
by Dr. Skeats and Mr. Summers,* from Balwyn (near Doncaster) 
by Messrs. Chapman and Thiele,^ from Southern India by Sir 
Thomas Holland, from a few places in Bohemia by Hinter- 
lechner, from the Black Mountain bv Soellner, from Sao 
Thome and Fernando Po by Boese all show microlites of 
felspar in the groundmass. While describing the geology of 
Costa Rica, Mr. Romanes has mentioned the occurrence of a 
limburgite * entirely free from felspar, but at the same time it 
has been observed that the groundmass has undergone very 
considerable alteration and become completely devitrified. Dr. 
Bonney, on a careful examination of this rock has shown the 
great * resemblance which the groundmass bears to the mineral 
pseudophite described by both Dr. Teall and the late J. D. Dana 
as forming a special alteration product of felspar. The resi- 
dual glass had, therefore. probably the composition of felspar 
or may even have largely consisted of minute felspar-crystals.’ !? 

It must also be stated, however, that from several localities 


copische কু aphie der Massigen Gesteine” (I908) Rosonbusch seemed 
to have changed his original definition, as we find * die Limburgite und 
Augitite sind gomoinschaftlich dadurch charakterisiert, dass sie weder 
Fe t noch ein feldspathühnliches Mineral als wesentlichen Gemengteil 
হি ten ' E L403). 

॥ Geol. Mag. Dec. IV., Vol. VIII, pp. ALI-4I7. lI9000. 

* Ibid.. p. 48. 

3 Economie Goology of Navanagar State, pp. 93, 05, 97. 

$ Among the seven types of limb urgite described from this area four 
contain felspars in the groundmass. (Bull. Geol. Surv. Victoria, No. 24, 

. 27. 79752). 
3 5 Proc! ex d r, Soc. Vict., N.S. X XIV, p. I26, I02. 

6 Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXX, E 80 footnote. 

7 Jahrb. K.K. Geol. Reichnst., Vol. L, IDO), pp. 504, 584. 

3 Jahrb. K.K. Preuss., Geol Landsanst., Bd.. X XII, p. 56, I904. 

9 According to Boese in the groundmass of the Sao Thomé limbur- 
gite * Feld«pat kommt iussorst selten vor, seine Menge betriigt noch nicht 
einmal | ০১. While describing the limbur g ites from Fernando Po the 
same author has observed that ‘in der Abteilung der Limburgite mógzen 
zuerst Ee Gesteine als limburgitische Basalte boschrieben werden, die 






zwischen den Basalten und Limburgiten stehen, weil sio Plagioklas in 


— — r "E führen " (N. Jahrb. f. Min Geol. u. Pal Beilage-Band. 

+ pp. 275, 307, 89822), Terms like Limbufgbasalt, Limburg—tachy- 
also su Rgosted —— Bonney (op. cit., —7— * 

ol. LX हैं . 8 200-886, INIZ. While describing the 

Cri pple Creek district. Mr. Stevens says that the ground- 

f fine augite crystals, set in a clear, colourless, isotropic 
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limburgite has been described, the groundmass of which does 
not contain any felspar. But if we remember the mistake 
originally committed by Rosenbusch in examining an extreme 
variety and taking that as the tvpe. the occurrences which 
are now known to be devoid of felspars require further investi- 
gation. From what has been said before it might appear that 
Boese had solved the question by dividing the limburgites into 
(a) limburgitic Basalts and (5) Limburgit, i.e. limburgite proper. 
But while describing the division (5) the anthor says that ‘die 
Grundmasse ist lediglich aus Augit und Magnetit zusammen- 
gesotzt.  Plagioklas fehlt entweder günzlich oder ist doch nur 
in äusserst geringen Mengen vorhanden. Er scheint Labrador 
Andesin oder saurer zu sein.'! Thus it appears that the ques- 
tion about the true nature of the limburgites still remains open, 
and we may provisionally look upon them connected, not with 
the peridotites, but, as suggested by Prof. Bonnev,* with the 
picrites on the one hand and with the olivine dolerites on the 
other, and from what has been stated above I think that it may 
also be said that a very large section of the rocks now known as 
limburgites is very closely allied to the picrites." 


Á — —— —— — — —— — — — — 


base, either glass or analcito ' (Trans, Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. X X X, p. 763, 
| 0767). 
| Op. cit., p. 370. 


2 Op. cit., p. 7. 
^ It appears that Rosenbusch himself was doubtful if all the rocks 


known as limburgite and augitite really belong to the same class, for we 

‘die effusiven Aquivaleate der alkalischen Peridotite und Pyroxe 
nite; dahin gehören die neovulkanischen Limburgite und Augitite, jeden - 
falla zum grössten Teil, wenn nicht insegesammt.” (Mikrosk. Phys. d. 


Maasig. Gest. p. 726). 





2t. Notes on some South Indian Cecidomyiids causing 
galls in grasses. 


By Y. RAMACHANDRA Rao, M.A., F.E.S. 
[With Plate 5 .] 


Paddy is subject to a peculiar disease known in the Tamil 
tracts as “Anaikombu" (Klephant-tusk) or ''Thandeethu ”’ 
(the bearing of earless stalks), in the Telugu districts as 
“Kodu” and * Koyyala Tegulu'' (stick disease), as ** Kané”’ 
in Canarese (S. Canara District), and in popular English as 
"silver-shoots"'. This malady is characterized by the forma- 
tion in the young plant of a long hollow shoot, carrying, when 
fresh, a rudimentary leaf at the tip. "This out-growth is formed 
at the expense of the normal development of the bud culminat- 
ing in the formation of the ear-head, and is, therefore, a 
distinct source of loss to the ryot. Till about two years ago, the 
silver-shoot on paddy was a puzzle and was either ascribed to 
the action of fungi or bacteria, or attributed to that ultimate 
refuge of a scientist in despair—a constitutional disease. It 
was only in ID9l4i when good specimens were received from 
Pudukottah from one of the ex-students of the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, that the real nature of the disease became 
apparent. 

The silver-shoot is in fact a gall caused by a gall-insect. 
A small reddish fly belonging to the Family Cecidomyiidae— 
identified as Pachydiplosis oryza by Dr. E. P. Felt of the 
New York State Museum, Albany—is the specific cause of 
the malformation. This flv lays elongate-oval reddish eggs 
measuring half a millimetre in length on the hairs of the ligules, 
or on the lower surface of the basal parts of leaves, and rarely, 
also, on their upper surface, especially in young tillers. The 
tiny young larvae creep down between the leaf-sheaths till they 
reach the growing point of the apical or the side buds. On 
entering the interior of the buds, they seem to lacerate their 
tender tissues and feed on their nutritous juices. Whether 
by actual feeding or by continual irritation, an oval chamber 
is formed around the maggot in the tissues of the growing 

int. Further normal apical growth being stopped, all the 
nutrition is directed to the walls of this chamber, which 
elongates like a normal internode. By the time the out- 
growth begins to be visible, the maggot will generally have 
turned into a pupa and in about six days will be ready to আহ 
asa fly. When about to transform, the pupa, with the help 


of the dorsal spines of its abdominal segments, wriggles up 
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the hollow tube, and, boring a hole at the tip with its frontal 
spines, partially projects out. The adult now emerges, and 
flies away, leaving the empty pupal skin at the tip of the 
hollow shoots. This disease is found in paddy generally only 
in the rainy season and is altogether rare in the dry season crop. 
As, even in places where paddy is not raised in the drv season ८ 
the flv re-appears on paddy with the advent of the rains. it is 
evident it cannot depend solely on paddy and must have an 
alternate food-plant, presumably some perennial wild grass, 
wherein it tides over the dry weather. With the object of find- 
ing out such host-plants a serutinizing search was made among 
the various grasses in the wet land area of the Central Farm and 
was attended with rather remarkable results. Never was the 
paradox that “a man may keep his eyes wide open and yet not 
see" more truly illustrated Panicum fluit ns is a very common 
grass in the wet land area at Coimbatore. growing abundantly 
on the field bunds and along the banks of channels. Throughout 
the year except in February and March, a gall-midge breeds in 
this grass causing gall-formations in profusion, 20 to 30 galls 
sometimes having been found to oecur on one single plant. Yet 
this common grass did not draw my notice, till by chance one day 
I tumbled on it in the course of my search for the egg-masses 
of Oxya velor. Again, no grass is more familiarly known or 
more abundant than Cynodon dactylon,—': Hariali ". This is 
also attacked by a Cecidomyiid fly which affects the tips of 
shoots and causes the formation of a body of the shape of 
a miniature ans -apple. This object is in reality a collective 
gall from which later on 3 to 8 and sometimes ]2 or more 
hollow shoots appear, each giving rise to a fly. These con- 
spicuous objects were not taken notice of, and, if at all they 
were, thev were believed to be caused by fungi. 

These are instances of how one is "E t to overlook verv 
obvious things and one may well imagine A: ature crying out in 
extreme pity—like Aunt Betsey Trotwood, in ' David Copper- 
field “—* Blind, Blind, Blind ”. 

At Coimbatore, after very careful search, three grasses were, 
in the first instance, found to exhibit such formations. They 


were -— (]) Panicum fluitans, 
(3) fechaernum a, 7 re. 


2 A in November I9I6, these formations were noted 
lowing three grasses at Coimbatore, viz. :— 
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late myself on having found out the host-plants of the paddy 
gall-fly, but on comparing freshly-bred specimens of all these 
gall-flies side by side, I was forced to the conclusion that I 
had to do with several different species altogether, each 
confining itself to its own particular food-plant. Many of these 
gall-flies have been sent to Professor E. P. Felt for accurate 
determination. 

Between July and October 86908. I had opportunities of 
visiting the Government Farm at Palur, S. Arcot District, several 
places in the Bellary and Kurnool districts, and Samalkota and 
Anakapalle in the Northern Cirears. As leisure and opportu- 
nities allowed, I continued my search for gall formations 
among the wild grasses in these various localities. The results 
were rather surprising. Instead of the formation of the * silver- 
shoot" on paddy being an isolated and extraordinary pheno- 
menon, it became evident that it was one of common occurrence 
in many grasses. 

The following grasses were noted to be subject to the attack 
of gall-flies. As the time needed for collecting them in suffi- 
cient quantities was not at my disposal, and breeding appliances 
were not at hand, the gall-midges could not be reared out in 
all eases. Again, the degree of parasitisation of the galls was 
so high that the chances of rearing the flies were considerably 

a minimized. Jt would be very interesting, if future workers 
in this line would try and breed out the flies from each grass 
and have their identity established. 

l. Panicum fluitans, Retz.—This grass is semi-aquatic and 
is found growing on field bunds in wet lands, on the banks of 
canals, in the beds of streams and in shallow tanks. It has 
so far been noted by me only in Coimbatore and Bellary Dis- 
tricts and in Bangalore. Galls have been found on this grass 
at Coimbatore and in the following places in the Bellary Dis- 
trict, viz. Hadagalli, Kottur, Siruguppa and Yemmiganoor. 
The flies reared at Coimbatore and in the Bellary District were 
identical. 

The life-history of this fly ' has been fully studied by me. The 
female scatters its 300 to 350 eggs singly along the pronounced 
grooves of the upper surface of the leaves. The eggs are 
elongate-oval, half a millimetre long, and slightly reddish in 
colour. They hatch in about three days into tiny active maggots. 
which crawl by instinct down the leaf and, insinuating themselves 

2, between the leaf-sheath and the stem, creep down until they 
reach the growing tips of either the apical or the side buds. 

Each bud is occupied only by a single maggot. The shoot 

| begins to show a swelling in about a week or two and the 
* লই লিউ i >> ML ‘hh ee 

rk Through the courte . Government Entomologist, Coim- 
চন tore dope AEE ৮ মি this fly has been identified by 

Tof. Felt na Dyodiplosia (Peeudhormomyia) fluvialis. n. sp. 
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typical hollow shoot emerges in two or three weeks. Though 
hatching at one time out of the same batch of eggs, the maggots 
that enter the apical buds complete their development more 
quickly (at least a week earlier) than those affecting the axil- 
lary ones; and invariably the apical galls aré much larger 
in size than the axillary ones. The full-grown maggot is of 
pale brown colour and possesses a well-marked breast-plate, 
the anterior ends of which are prolonged into two pointed 
horns. The freshly formed pupa is milk-white, but later turns 
bright-pink The adult emerges in six days. The female is pale 
brown and possesses a huge reddish abdomen bulged with eggs, 
while the male is somewhat darker and more slender in form. 
Most of the eggs are laid during the first night. The male 
flies seem to go for a drink, soon after emergence, while the 
females do not display any such thirst. | 

2. Panicum punctatum.—A grass very nearly allied to P. 
fluitans but more thoroughly aquatic. It was collected by me 
at Samalkota, Godavari District, and showed profuse gall forma- 
tions. The fly reared out was identical with Dyodiplosis fluvi- 
alis, reared from P. fluitans. The flies reared from galls of P. 
punctatum freely laid eggs on P. fluitans at Coimbatore. The 
maggots that hatched out induced typical gall-formations in P. 
fluitans and flies emerged normally from them. 

3. Cynodon dactylon.—As already noted, a collective gall 
is formed in this grass, from which 2 to | hollow shoots may 
emerge. Such galls were noted on this grass at Coimbatore, Palur 
(S. Arcot District), Samalkota (Godavari District), and Anaka- 
palle (Vizagapatam District). The fly which has been identified 
as Orseolia Cynodontis, Kief and Mass. is smaller, comparatively 
more thick-set and darker than Dyodiplosis fluvialis. The life- 
history of this fly has also been studied by me. The eggs are 
elongate, reddish and about one-third of a millimetre long and 
are laid in batches of 3 to 20 along the under (and rarely also 
on the upper) surface of the top leaves of a shoot.  'l'he 

ots hatch out in three days and, creeping between the 

] sf ahon ihs, reach the rudiments of the apical and axillary 
buds of the shoot. Owing to the irritation caused by the 
maggots, several of the lide uds of the shoot begin to develop 
their galls simultaneously, so that the ti por the shoot bulges 
out ually and assumes the pine-apple form . When mature, 
the ০০ Monts appear at the tip and the flies कक | later 
on. The time taken by the fly to develop into the adult from 
ciliare.— This is also a common ss at 





the egg is about three to six weeks. 
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than in the other species of Coimbatore. Tt has been named by 
Prof. Felt as Dyodiplosis (Pseudhormomyia) cornea, n. sp. 

Similar galls were also noted at Samalkota in an allied 
grass (१). 

D. Panicum stagninum—an aquatic plant common at Samal- 
kota and Coimbatore along canals, in shallow tanks and along 
water channels in the wet lands. At Samalkota, in Octo- 
ber I9I6, silver-shoots were noted in profusion on this grass. 
Large quantities of this grass were collected and taken to Coim- 
batore for rearing, but as the galls were heavily parasitised, 
only small numbers of flies could be reared out. These flies 
resembled Pachydiplosts oryzae in almost all characters, and have 
been forwarded to Professor Felt for exact identification.’ As 
sufficiently large numbers of flies could not be reared out, actual 
breeding experiments to find whether flies from P. stagninum 
would breed on paddy could not be undertaken and their iden- 
tity could not, therefore, be solved in a direct manner. 

At Samalkota the eggs of this fly were found laid as in 

dy, either on the hairs of the rudimentary ligules, or on the 
PTEE or leaf-stalks in the neighbourhood of the ligular region. 
The silver-shoots were also similarly very long. Though abun- 
dant at Coimbatore, this grass has not shown any gall forma- 
tions there. 

6. Paspalum scrobiculatum (wild variety)—known in Telu- 

as Neeti-Arika—is semi-aquatic and is found on bunds in 
paddy fields and along canal banks. At Samalkota, this grass 
exhibited long silver-shoots, but as the parasitisation was severe 
flies could not be reared out. At Coimbatore and in the Bel- 
lary District this grass did not exhibit galls. 

7. Andropogon annulatus.—'This grass is very common 
along roads in black soils in the Bellary District ; being peren- 
nial, it forms fairly large clumps. On close examination a 

many of the clumps showed, in September I9I5, long and 
slender galls among the fresh shoots emerging from the root- 
stock. Four specimens of the flies * were reared from these galls. 
Similar format fone were noted also at Samalkota on this grass. 

8. Andropogon schoenanthus. — At Pattikonda, Kurnool 
District, old but genuine galls were noted on side-shoots high 
up on the stems of this grass. In 0৮570১60006), numerous 
examples of gall formations in this grass were no ted at Coimba- 
tore. It is usually found growing abundantly among prickly 

Bish bushes and in open pasture ground. The galls may appear 
high up on the plant in the side-shoots or may emerge directly 
from the root-stock. Flies have been reared. The female fiy 


——————Y  ]—em————  ——n——n—m—s— v—À————  ,————— C SS SN 
| The flies have been found identical with Pachydiplosis oryzae from 


! paddy ddy TX Prof. Felt. — 
BEN E flies have been named by Prof. Folt as Dyodipl andropo- 
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is comparatively large in size and pale pinkish-brown in 
colour. | 

9. Andropogon pertusus.—This grass is extremely common 
in the pasture grounds of the Central Farm, Coimbatore. On 
careful examination, small-sized galls were found in small num- 
bers on these plants. The fly, which has been reared out, resem- 
bles the gall-fly on Andropogon schoenanthus in general appear- 
ance, but is smaller in size. 

IO0. Apluda veria.—This is a slender red-stemmed, tall- 
growing grass commonly found among prickly pear bushes and 
along the banks of water-courses and canals. Galls were first 
noted in this grass at Samalkota in October I9l6, but flies 
could not be reared. In November, galls were found abundantly 
on this grass at Coimbatore. They are slender, elongate struc- 
tures of violet-brown colour and generally covered with a whitish 
bloom. The tip is surmounted usually by an undeveloped leaf. 
In some cases flower buds in the ear-heads were found trans- 
formed into galls. The flv is slightly smaller, slenderer and 
darker than the one reared from A. scheenanthus. These galls 
were also found at the foot of the Nilgiris at Kallar. 

II-IB.  Zseilema spp.—A few galls were noted on /seilema 
anthephoroides at Pattikonda, Kurnool District, in September 
586. Flies not reared. Old galls were noted at Samalkota on 
Iseilema larum. At Palur, S. Arcot District, a few galls were 
found on a grass very like Iseilema, but which could not be 
identified on account of the inflorescence not having been found. 
Two flies were reared, of which one has been sent for identifica- 


4. Ophiurus corymbosus.—^A tall erect grass with brittle 
stems, growing in thick clumps in moist depressions at Patti- 
konda, Kurnool District. Galls were found in side shoots 
arising from the collar region and sometimes higher up the stem. 
Young shoots coming up from the underground stems were also 
infested and showed specially thick and stout formations. 
Flies were not reared 

l5. spe sativa 
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empty pupal skin of a fly was borne at the tip, from which 
circumstance their true nature was easily recognized. These 
are in all probability the very galls described by Mr. L. A. Boodle 
in Kew Bulletin No. 3 of I9I0O in an article on '* Galls on an 

Indian Grass." The galls described therein were reported to 
have been collected by Mr. Talbot, a Forest Officer at Poona. 
From the material then available, viz. the pupal skins and 
specimens of young larvae, Professor Kieffer described the fly * 
as Oligotrophus ischami n. sp lam not aware if the adult 
flies have been reared and described. In September, 7290৮. while 
examining the galls, I had the rare luck of securing two freshly 
emerged female specimens and one of the male. Two more 
were also reared out from galls. The females are rather large, 
black flies with an immense abdomen and short piceous wings. 
The males are also black but much smaller. The females were. 
on account of their wings being short, unable to fly. Eggs 
were readily laid in tubes and hatched in three days. This fly 
seems to breed only in the rains, and how it passes the long dry 
season in these arid plains is a mystery. Possibly the young 
larvae remain quiescent in the nascent buds underground and 
develop when the latter shoot out after the rains. 

. The above grasses are the only ones in which I have noted 
these gall formations, but I am sure the number will be doubled 
or even trebled if the subject be systematically taken up and 
worked out. 

There are some general factors governing these gall flies even 
in the matter of parasitisation. The parasites attacking the 
gall maggots may be divided into two distinct classes: (8) A 
group, the members of which parasitise the grown-up maggot 
or the pupa. The mother parasite seeks the gall and inserts 
its e ggs inside with its ovipositor, the grubs that hatch out 
attack and feed on the maggot or the pupa which is usually 
previously La en by the mother wasp. Coming under this 
group are se asites belonging to two or three families of 
the super-family Chalcidoidea. (2) A second group which para- 
sitises the eggs. The parasites coming under this group. are 
Proctotrupids. The adult wasp hunts out the eggs of the Ceci- 
domyiid and deposits one or more eggs into cach egg. The egg 
thus parasitised hatches normally into a maggot which searches 
for and enters the terminal buds of shoots and therein feeds 
and pom 

n the case of one of the parasites, Platygaster oryzer, 
several eggs seem to be deposited in a single Cecidomyiid 
egg, and when the gall t becomes full-grown the para- 
s fe larvae (20 to 30 in — ) also grow up feeding on the 
internal tissues of the host. Ultimately the maggot is reduced 
to an empty bag, inside which the parasite larvae spin tiny oval 





} Prof. Felt has identified it a» Hormomyia inchaemi, Kief. 
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` cocoons and pupate. Platygaster oryze is a black species com- 


mon in galls on pan addy, Panicum, etc., in most of the paddy 
areas. In the Bellary and Kurnool districts a yellow brown 
species of Platygaster was common in the galls of various grasses 
such as /schemum, Ophiurus, Andropogon, etc. 
In the case of a third Proctotrupid only a single egg is 
শু laid in each Cecidom ne egg. The parasite larva 
ills the maggo t when about half-grown, shoves off its excre- 
ment and the remnants of the internal tissues of the host into 
a corner of the hollow skin and pupates inside in a cocoon. 
This Proctotrupid is a black species about twice as large as 


The above notes are mainly the result of stray observa- 
tions made when opportunities occurred, and are confessedly 
imperfect in a good many details, and I shall be amply repaid 
if this paper would induce workers to take interest in this 
Rec zroup and fill up the many lacunae that are at present 
e in our knowledge of galls on Indian grasses. 





EXPLANATION OF PLATE 5. 


Fic. l.—' The picture on the left shows three galls in Pani- 
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MARCH, 70777. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 7th March, I9l7 at 9-l5 » mM 


H. H. HAYDEN, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc.. B.A.. B.A.].. F.G 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S., President, in the chair . 


The following members were present : 
Rev. H. Basdekas., Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Miss M. L 
Cleghorn, Mr. H. G. Graves, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. S. W 


Kemp, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidva- 
bhusana 


Visitors :—Mr. C. Cleghorn, Mr. K. C. Ghose 


The minutes of the decens এ Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
the Annual Meeting and the February Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting were read and confirmed 


Sixty-four presentations were announced. 


The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society's Kules, the names of the following six members 
had been posted up as defaulting members since the last 
meeting, and their names have now been removed from the 
member list :— 


Maulavi Aminulla, Ghazi spar 
Babu Debendra Kumar : erjee, Dacca. 


Babu Munan Du Domardagunj 
Babu Lachmi Narain Singh, Bankipur 


"The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who were appointed to serve on the various Com- 
mittees during 75)07 


* 





Finance Committee 


rasad 
idl ya- 
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Anthropological Secretary, Biological Secretary, Physical 
Science Secretary, the two Philological Secretaries, Medical 
Secretary 
Philological Committee 
The Hon. Dr. Abdulla Al-Ma'mun Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana, The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
pe hvaya, Kt., Mahamahopadhyava Haraprasad Shastri, C. I. E 

i Monmohan Chakravarti, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Babu 
Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr. A. H. Harley, Aga Muhammad + 
Kazim Shirazi, Mr. O. F. Jenkins. 


Hon. Numismatist 


Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S., Mr. H. Nevill, I.C.S. (Offici- 
nting) 
E Hon. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 


Dr. J. L. Simonsen. 
Prof. P. S. Macmahon. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
members : 

The Rev. R. P. Newton, M.A., Chaplain, Bengal Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment, Dinapur, proposed the Venerable W. R 
Firminger, seconded by Mr ehta, C.LE.; Kazi 
Dousamdup, Head Master B. B. School, Gangtok, Sikkim 
proposed by Mr. C. A. Bell, seconded by Maulavi Abdul Wali. 


The following papers were read :— 

l. A Revision of the Lizards oj the Genus Tachydromus. 
— By Dr. G. A. BOULENGER 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs 


2 Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet in Eastern 
pe, ere Be Sarat CHANDRA Mirra, Communicated by the 
iro Secretary. 
This paper has been published in the Journal 
- 3. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East.—4A 
Oligochaeta from Japan and China,—By J. STEPHENSON, So. 
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APRIL, 2087. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th April, 76007, at 9202 r.M. 


` H. HaxpEs, Esq., C.LE., D.Sc., B.A.. B.A.L, F.G.S., 
YAS. B.. F.R.S., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. F. H. Gravelv, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. C. W. Gurner, 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. 
Vredenburg. 


Visitors :—Babu Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharjya, Dr. A. 
Meerwarth. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirteen presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Dewan Bahadur 


Hiralal Basu and Dr. Birendra Nath Ghose had expressed a 


desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 

Mr. P. H. Awati, M.A., Medical Entomologist, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
seconded by Babu Gopal Das Chowdhuri ; Mr. Abdul Majid, 
B.A.. M.R.A.S., Gola Gunj, Lucknow, proposed by Syed 
Naseer Hosien Khan Khayal, seconded by Aga Muhammad 
Kazim Shirazi; Dr. Rasik Lal Datta, D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemis- 
try, Presidency College, Caleutta, 78, Manicktola Street, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. P. C. Ray, CLE: 


The following gentleman was proposed as an Honorary 
Fellow :— 

Professor Herbert A. Giles, LL.D., Prof. of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 

,Dr. Herbert Allen Giles, Honorary LL.D. (Aberdeen) 4897, 
Honorary M.A. (Cantab) ISDS, succeeded the late Sir Thomas 
Wade as Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge 
in ISO7. He stands in the foremost rank of scholars who have 


devoted themselves to the investigation of Chinese History and 


Literature. His Chinese-English Dictionary was published in 
892, and a second edition was issued in I9I2. His Chinese 


Biographical Dictionary obtained the Prix St. Julien of the 
Academie Francaise in I897. In 2502. he was nominated the 


: first lecturer on the Dean Lung Foundation in the Columbia 
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University ; his lectures were subsequently published under 
the name of “ China and the Chinese." Amongst his other 
publications may be mentioned Records of Buddhistic King- 
doms (I877), Glossary of Reference (which, first published in 
875, reached a third edition in I900), Gems of Chinese Litera- 
ture (7554), Remains of Lao Tzu (8556)) Chinese Poetry in 
English Verse (IS!8), History of Chinese Literature (05907), 
History of Chinese Art (I905), Religions of Ancient Chinese 
(7005). Chinese Fairy Tales (IDII) and Civilisation of China 
(IOII). He has issued several works with a view to popularise 
the study of Chinese Language; amongst these, may be noted 
Chinese without a teacher (which, first published in নও, 
reached a sixth edition in I9)S); Colloquial Idioms (IS73); 
Hand Book of the Swatow Dialect (IS77); and Elementary 
Chinese (which, first published in I900, reached a second 


65039258509 IO). He joined the Chinese Consular Service in 
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ISG7 and till he resigned in IS!3 held Office as Vice-Consul and 
Consul in many important places; he has had consequently 
exceptional opportunities of first-hand study of Chinese Lan- 
guage, Literature, Philosophy and Art. 


The following papers were read :— 


l. Bhasa and his alleged works.— By DINESH CHAND 
BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. Communicated by the Joint Philo- 


logical Secretary. 

2. A Progress Report on the work done during the year 6986 
in connection with the Bardic and Historical Survey of Raj- 
putana.— By Dr. L. P. Tessrrort. 

The latter paper has been published in the Journal. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting of 
the Medical Section during this month, 
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H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.LE., Mr. G. H. Ti r. Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. রা 


Visitors :— Mr. A. Kalousky, Dr. A. Meerwarth, Mr. E. 
Thuillier, and two others. T 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-eight presentations were announced, 


The General Secretary reported that Major R. E. Lloyd, 
I.M.S., and Mr. K. Ramunni Menon had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
members :— 


| Dr. A. H. Meerwarth, Asst. Curator, Ethnographical 
Museum, Academy of Sciences, Petrograd, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri: Dr. Kumud 
Sankar Ray, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), Medical Practi- 
tioner, 44, European Asylum Lane, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri; Prof. 
Kiran Sankar Ray, B.A. (Oxon), Professor of History, Sans- 
krit College, 44, European Asvlum Lane, Calcutta, proposed by 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as an Honorary 
Fellow :— 


Prof. Herbert A. Giles, LL.D., Cambridge. 


The President announced that as only two members have 
made use of the Library on Wednesday evenings during the 
past six months, the Council have decided that it shall be 
closed at 5 P.M.,on every week-day. 


The President laid on the table a copy of the regulations 
regarding the award of the * Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal” 
for the best work on Deccan Archeology or History offered by 
the Hyderabad Archmological Society. 


Pinney MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

The Hyderabad Archaeological Society, on the-2lst April, 
₹986, decided that a Gold Medal be instituted to commemorate 
. the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.CS.I, C.I.E., the 
Founder and first. President of the Society. 
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2. The competition shall be open to scholars in any part 
of the world 

3. Competitors shall submit a thesis onany subject chosen 
by themselves relating to Deccan Archeology or History. The 
thesis should be an unpublished work, or, if published, it should 
not have been published more than two years before its sub- 
mission for the Pinhey Medal 

4. Theses for the first competition will be received up to 
the end of October I9IS, and subsequently in the October of - 
every third year, i.e. in October /5১0, 05247 and so on 

5. If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the 
Society, at the recommendation of the Council, shall have the 
right to publish it in the Society's Journal 

6. If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses sub- 
mitted in any vear are of special value, the Medal shall not be 
awarded in that vear. 

7. If thesis is written in any language other than English 
the competitor shall furnish an English translation thereo 


The following papers were read : 
l. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East.—Hiru 
dinea.—By Dr. A. OKA. Communicated by DR. ANNANDALE 


2. Weighing Apparatus from the Southern Shan States 
with lantern illustrations.—By Dr.-N. ANNANDALE. 


These papers have been published in the Memoirs. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 





JUNE, 8987. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th June, I9I7, at 9-l5 P.M. 


alan * 29 D.Sc. » C.M.Z. =} F.L eS F.A.S B 
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dh * € t - £ 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fifty presentations were announced. 


ü The General Secret ary reported the death of Mr. J. G. G. 
ardner-Brown, an Ordinary member of the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported that Mr. C. W. Peake 
and Mr. C. S. Price had expressed a desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 


The Chairman announced that Mr. G. H. Tipper, M.A., 
F.A.S.E., F.G.S., had been appointed a member of Council in the 
place of Mr. C, S. Middlemiss, resigned. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
members :— 

Kumar Harib Krishna Deb, M.A., Zamindar, Sovabazar 
Rajbati, Raja Navakrishna Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Babu Gopal Das Chaudhuri ; 
Prof. Kesorimohan Gupta, M.A.. Professor of Historv, Banga- 
bashi College, IIB, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, proposed by 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Babu Gopal Das Chaudhuri ; 
Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Professor of History and 
Economics, H. H. the Maharaja's College "Trivandrum, pro- 
posed by Mr. V. S. Iyer, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. T.O. 
D. Dunn, Educational Service, I9, King Edward Court, pro- 

sed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. 


The following papers were read :— 

l. A Fifteenth Century Mosque in the Sunderbans —By 
KHAN SAHIR SYED ABDUL LATIF, B. L. 

This mosque, situated in a little village called Majidbaria 
in the Sunderbans, has been in existence for l,l00 years accord- 
ing to local tradition. The mosque is in a dilapidated state, 
but it has just been taken over by the Archwological Depart- 
ment for preservation. According to the villagers a stone slab 
fixed on the mosque was taken away by the Sunderbans Com- 
missioner and is now in the Indian Museum. 


9. The  Rauzat-ut-Tahirin.—By H. BEVERIDGE, I.C.S. 
(retired). 

This paper will published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

The Chairman announced that there would be no meeting 

of the Medical Section during this month. 
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JULY, ৪0877. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 4th July, I9IT,atO9-lI5r.u 


N. ANNANDALE, Eso. D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Dr W. C. Hossack, Mr. W. H. Phelps, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Seventeen presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. T. Srinivas 
lyenger and Dr. Satyendra Nath Rov had expressed a desire 
to withdraw from the Society 


The General Secretary also reported the death of 
Mr. James Hector Barnes, B.Sc., F.C.S 


Dr. N. Annandale exhibited a collection of recent and 
fossil shells of the subgenus Margarya from the Southern Shan 
States and invited discussion with the geological and zoological 
members of the Society 


The following paper was read :— 


A Note on Dismantling of its Web by a Spider.—By 
M. L. CLEGHORN, F.L.S., F.Z.5. 
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AUGUST, 70877. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Ist August, JH#I7., at 9-I5 P.M. 


H. H. Hayden, Ese, C.I.E.. D.Sc., B.A.. B.A.L., F.G.S., 
F.R.S., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. T. O. D. 
Dunn, Mr. H. G. Graves, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., Rev. K. Oka, Mr. W. H. Phelps, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty five presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Nawab Ahmad Husain 
Khan Bahadur of Paryawan had expressed a desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 


The President announced that the following two members 
being largely in arrears of subscriptions had been declared 
defaulters and that their names would be posted up in accord- 
ance with Rule 38 :— 

Mr. Abul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, M.A., Deputy Magis- 
trate, Netrokona, Mymensingh. 

Baboo Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Zemindar and Litterateur, 
Prasad Lodge, Changalbha P. O., Jessore. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. F. Basevi, Indian Army, The 
Staff, Meerut Division, Meerut U.P., proposed by Dr. A. Venis, 
seconded by Mr. H. R. Nevill; Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Caleutta University, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by The Hon. Dr. A. Al- 
Ma'mun Suhrawardy. 

The following paper was read :— 

The Tattva Cintamani—a most advanced Work on Hindu 
Logic.— By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA DR. SATIS CHANDRA VIDYA- 
BHUSANA. | ४ 
at — per will be published in a subsequent number of the 
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SEPTEMBER, 7977. 


A Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
nt the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, the I2th September, 
INIT, at 0780 P.M. 


LiEevT.-CoLoN EL SIR LEONARD Rocers, Kr., C.LE., M.D. 
B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.CS., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., LM.S.. Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair, 


The following members were present :— 


s Gopal Chandra Chatterjee. Dr. K. K. Chatterjee. 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lt.-Col. W. D. Sutherland. 


Visitors :— Dr. Charu Chandra Bose, Dr. A. D. Cameron, 
Dr. B. Chakravarti Dr. S. Ghosh., Major R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S.. 
Dr. Jitendra Nath Moitra, Dr. J. C. Mukerjee. 


The minutes of the meeting held on 7 3008 December, 0576, 
were read and confirmed. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., F.R.S., LM.S., read 
a paper entitled ** A Case of Intense Malignant Tertian Malaria 
successfully treated by quinine acid hydrobromide intravenously 
and the failure of * Splenox ' in Benign Tertian Malaria.” 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., F.R.S., I.M.S., showed 
cases, drawings and photographs of leprosy illustrating the 
value of injections of — of Soda and Chaulmugrate 
of Soda in its treatment. 


Dr. K. K. Chatterji showed a case of Hydrocele he had 
operated on. 
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The minutes of the Augu : 
| st meeting were r - 
Fidenas: = g ead and con 


Thi : . 
hirty-nine presentations were announced, 


X The General Secretary reported that Mr. E. Digby, Mr. T. 
outhwell and Mr. F. D. Ascoli, LC.S., had expressed a desire 
to withdraw from the Society. 


_ The General Secretary also reported that Raja Ooday Pratab 
Singh, a Life Member. and Dr. Hendrick Kern of Utrecht, an 
Hon. Fellow, were dead. 


The President announced that in accordance with Rule 35 
of the Society's Rules, the names of the following two members 
had been posted up as defaulting members since the last 
meeting. and their names have now been removed from the 
member list : — 


Mr. Abdul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, M.A.. Deputy 
Magistrate, Netrokona, Mymensingh. 

Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Zamindar and Litterateur, 
Prasad Lodge, Changalbha, P.O. Jessore. 


The President also announced the following modifications, 
approved by Council, of the Regulations regarding the Election 
of Fellows. the Award of the Barclay Memorial Medal, and the 
Library. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING THE ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 


l. Nomination papers shall be sent so as to reach each 
Fellow by the Ist October of the year preceding the election. 
2 The nomination papers must be received back duly 
filled in and signed by each Fellow by the Ist November, and 
no paper received after this date will be considered. 
2A. Each candidate shall be nominated by at least two 
Fellows. Each nomination paper shall set out in detail the 
qualifications of the candidate, including references to his most 
important original papers. Any Fellow is at liberty to add his 
sgnatore, or to authorize in writing the Honorary Secretary to 
d his signature, in support of any candidate before the 
voting papers are sent out, in addition to nominating one candi- 
date. 'The nomination papers will be open to inspection bv 
any Fellow for this purpose in the Societv's Rooms. 
3. Alist of persons proposed, with their qualifications, shall 
f be compiled from the nomination papers and printed and sent 
out to each Fellow so as to reach him by the end of November. 
| 4. The Fellows shall then vote for not more than the 
us number to be elected in the succeeding year by placing a cross 
against the names of those he wishes to be elected, and no 
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paper with more than the maximum number of crosses for the 
year’s election will be accepted. These papers must be returned 
so as to reach the Societv's rooms in time for the meeting re- 
ferred to in Rule 6. 

5. The voting papers mentioned in Rule 4 shall be en- 
closed unsigned in a separate sealed envelope which shall be for- 
warded in an outer cover with a covering letter signed by the 
Fellow. 

6. There shall be a meeting of Fellows in the first week = 
in January at which the voting papers shall be opened and 
counted as the Chairman directs, and the names of such candi- 
dates as receive a majority of the votes of the Fellows voting 
shall be placed before the meeting. 

7. If more than the maximum number to be elected have 
received the qualifving vote, those receiving the highest number 
of votes shall be proposed for the vacancies. 

S. Inthe event there being a tie for the last vacancies, 
the Fellows present at the meeting shall decide which of the 
candidates receiving the same number of votes shall be proposed 
to the Council for nomination to the Society for a Fellowship. 

9. 'These nominations shall be laid before the Council at L 
the January meeting in the fourth week, and the Council shall 
finally make the nomination. 

i IO. The nominations shall be read out to the members at | 

the Ordinary Annual Meeting in February, and voting papers 
shall be provided for each member present, who shall record 
his vote in the same manner and under the same conditions as 
for the officers and members of Council of the Society. 





RULES REGARDING THE AWARD OF THE BARCLAY 
MEMORIAL MEDAL 


l. The medal will be awarded each alternate year at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Asiatic Societv of Bengal held on 
the first os d of February. 

2. The সি ei 
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and Chairman. The members nominated by the Council to 
serve en this Committee shall be persons known to be learned 
in different branches of Biology. Three members of the Com- 
mittee shall form a quorum. | 

5. The Chairman of the Committee will call à meeting of 
the Committee on the first convenient date subsequent to the 
first Wednesday of December, at the same time requesting 
members to bring with them to the meeting detailed statements 
of the work or attainments of such candidates as they may 
wish to propose. The Committee will then proceed to make 
such arrangements as may be necessary for the selection of the 
name or names to be submitted on or before January I5th to 
the Honorary Secretary, who will lay their recommendations 
before the Council at their next meeting. In no case shall 
more than three names be submitted, and if more than one name 
be submitted the Committee shall. if possible. indicate the name 
to which they consider that preference should be given. 


LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 


I7. No person who is not a member of the Society shall 
be permitted to take away any book from the Library without 
special authority from the Council. And no such person shall 
have access to the Library without permission of the President 
or one of the Secretaries, excepting only Members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and its branches 
and Associate Societies, who may be temporarily in Calcutta. 


The proposed additions and alterations to the Society s 
Rules 2A, 2(c) and 4l, of which intimation had been given by 
circular to all resident members in accordance with Rule 64 A, 
were brought up for discussion. 


In order to give the initials F.A.S.B. a definite standing, 
the Council recommends the addition at the end of Rule 2A of 
the following sentence :— 

“Fellows shall be entitled to add after their names the 

initials F.A.S.B." 


In connection with the election of Associate Members, the 
Council recommends the following addition to Rule 2 (c) : 

‘ They shall be elected for a term of 5 years but shall be 

j eligible for re-election.’ 

Several persons elected Associate Members are now in a 
position to become Ordinary Members but do not do so, and con- 
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In Rule fl, after the words “ after being admonished by 
the President " the Council recommends the addition of the 
following :— 

‘ Or if for any other reasons it shall appear to the Council 


t the name of a member should not remain on the 
rolls"; 


also that the words “ for misconduct " in the margin be deleted. 


As the rule stands at present the Council cannot remove : 
the names of persons who have committed public offences, 
—— they also chance to be guilty of misconduct towards the 
ciety. 


The resolutions were laid before the Meeting on 3rd Octo- 
—— and would be voted for at the Meeting of 7th November, 


The following three gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members :— 


Mr. B. B. Dey, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C. (England), Prof. 
of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta, pro Ipo osed by 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Dr. Kiran Sankar Ray; s 
Mr. Meghnad Saha, M.Sc., University Lecturer, University 
College of Science, Caleutta, proposed by the Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukerjee. Kt., seconded by the Hon. Dr. A. Suhra- 
wardy; Mr. Satyendranath Bose, M.Sc., University Lecturer, 
University College of Science, Calcutta, proponen | by the Hon. = 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, Kt., seconded by the Hon. Dr. 
A. Suhraward y. 


The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 





NOVEMBER, ₹9%5. 
EL The Monthly G : Meeting _of the Society was held on 


ednesday, the 7th November, ]9877 ৮975 2.5. सर RE. ME 
NNANDALE, Esq, DSo., C.M.ZS., FLS., FASB, — 
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Visitors :— Capt. H. Berkeley, I.A., Mr. C. Cleghorn, Miss O. 
Cleghorn. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-one presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Dr. Phillip Lechman 
Stallard, an Ordinary Member, and Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte 
an Associate Member, had expressed a desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported that Mr. J. H. Little. 
an Ordinary Member, and Dr. Ernst Haeckel, a Special Honor- 
ary Centenary Member, were dead. 


The Chairman announced that the following two members. 
being largely in arrears of subscriptions, had been declared 
defaulters, and that their names would be posted up in accord- 
ance with Rule 38 :— 


The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi, Mymensingh. 
S.P. V. Ranganathaswamy, Arvavaraguru, Arshva Library, 
Vizagapatam. 


The proposed additions and alterations to the Society's 
Rules 2A, 2(c) and 4l, of which intimation had already been 
given by circular to all members under Rule 65, were brought 
up for final disposal. 

The votes of the members were laid on the table and the 
Chairman requested any members who had not expressed their 
opinions to take the present opportunity of filling in voting 
papers. 


The Chairman appointed Mr. E. Vredenburg and Dr. K.S. 
Ray to be scrutineers. 


The scrutineers reported as follows :— 


For amendment of Rules 2 A and 2 (८) ... 69 
For amendment of Rule का ~ a C8 
Against amendment of Rule का .. ats 6 
Carried. 


The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 4, 
the Council had decided to propose to the Society the removal 
of the following enemy aliens from the member list. The pro- 
position would be submitted to ballot at the next meeting of 
the Society. 

Ordinary Members. 


l. Dr. Herman Finck, M.D., Ahmednagar. 

2. Graf Karl L. Luxburg, S. America. 

3. Joseph Henry Charles Schulten, Esq., Ph.D., Europe. 
4. Dr. ० . Strauss, Ahmednagar 
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Honorary Fellows 

5. Dr. A. Engler, Prof. of Systematic Botany. University 
of Berlin, Prussia 

6. Prof. Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D., D.Litt.. LL.D.. Buda- 
pest, Hungary 

7 Dr. H. Oldenberg, The University, Gottingen, Ger- 
many 

8. Prof. Theodor Noeldeke, c/o Mr. Karl T. Trubner 
Strassburg, Germany. 


Dr. Annandale exhibited a weighing beam of the Bismert 
type from the Darjeeling hills 
The following papers were read :— 


l. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Mollusca 
Nudibranchiata (Ascoglossa).—By Sim CHARLES ELIOT 


This paper has been published in the Memoirs 

2. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Decapoda 
and Stomatopoda.—Hy S. KEMP, B.A. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs 

3. Some observations and experiments on the rust on 
Launea asplentfolia D. C.—RBy Karm CHAND Menta. 

This paper will be published in the Journal 

The Chairman announced that the next adjourned meeting 


of the Medical Section would be held on Wednesday, the 
l4th November, I9lT, at 9-30 P.M. 


A Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
at the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, the lth November, 
8977, at 9-]5 P.nt. 

LrEvT.-Co SIR LEONARD ROGERS, Kr., C.I. E., M.D., 
B.S. * F.R C.P. LI F.R.C.S. > F.A.S.B F.R.S. * LM S Vice-Presi 
dent, in the chair. 

The following members were present m EE 

Dr S. Allan, Dr. K. K. Chatterjee, } + Dunn, 
Dr. W. C Hossac apt Major D. McCay, LM.S., Lieut.-Col. F. 
Quer MB. Capt. Y D. Sandee, TMS, Major Ho B! 
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Colonel W. D. Sutherland, I.M.S., read p titled 
. ** Abortion.” a paper enti 


Dr. Karuna K. Chatterji, F.R.C.S.I., read a paper entitled 
$ Preliminary observations on the action of Margosic acid and 
its salts on Syphilis and various skin diseases—illustrated bv 
cases and diagrams.” 


DECEMBER, ı £€) 877. 


^ The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Sth December, 8) 07, at 9-22 P.M. 


H. H. HAYDEN, Eso., CLE- D.Sc., F.R.S.. B.A.. B.A.I.. 
F.G.S., F. A.S.B., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Mr. T. P. Ghose, Dr. F. H. 
Gravely, Babu Kameshchandra Majumdar, Lt.-Col. Sir L. 
Rogers, Kt., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed 
Thirty-one presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Dr. Harinath Ghosh 
and Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.I., F.R.S., had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 


The President announced that in accordance with Rule 35 
of the Society's Rules the names of the following two members 
had been posted up as defaulting members since the last meet- 
ing, and their names have now been removed from the member 
list :— 

The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi, Mymensingh. 

S. P. V. Ranganathaswamy, Arvavaraguru, Arshya Library, 
Vizagapatam. 


The President called attention of the meeting to the 
announcement made at the November General Meeting to the 
effect that the Council had decided and proposed to the Society 
the removal of ei ght enemy aliens from the member list. The 
proposition was submitted to ballot in accordance with Rule 8, 
nnd carried. 

— The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
|. Mr. Ram Prasad Triphati, M.A., Reader in Modern Indian 
History in the University of Allahabad, proposed by Mr. L. F. 
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University Professor, Calcutta University, REA EA 
+, Secon v 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri referred to the 
Tezpur Inscription. 

The following paper was read :— 

l. The Pratihara Occupation of Magadha. By R. D. 
BANERII, M.A. 

The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section during this month. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 3rd February, ISIS, at 782 P.M. 


His Excellency the Right Hon'ble THOMAS DAVID BARON 
CARMICHAEL of SkiRLING, G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., President, in 
the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Birendra 
Nath Basu Thakur, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Babu Monmohan Chakra- 
varti, Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Major .D. W. Greig, 
LM.S, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. H.C. Jones, Mr. 5. W. 
Kemp, Mr. D. MeLean, babu Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, Mr. 
R. D. Mehta, C.LE., Dr. Girindranath Mukerjee, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir L. Rogers, Kt., Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
C.LE., Maulavi M. Kazim Shirazi, Rai Bahadur Lolit Moban 
Singha Ray, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhu- 
, sana. 
Visitors :— Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Carter, Babu Nilratan 
Dhar. Babu Saradakanta Ganguly, Mr. A. P. Gray E Mrs. 
S. W. Kemp, Mr. G. P. Pillai, Mr. V. G. Rogers, Mr. A. Salam. 
Mr. S. A. Salik, Mr. M. H. Shirazee, Mr. H. Sahrawardy, Mr. 
M. M. Taghi, Mr. H. W. Young. 


4. The President ordered the distribution of the voting 

papers for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 

" 8970, and appointed Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Nasirpur and 
MLE, Mr. 5. W. Kemp to be scrutineers. 

ty t The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 


papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed 


|». — A Rai Bahadur Lolit Mohan Singh Roy and Mr. S. W. Kemp tò 
"cbe scrutineers. — x 
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One to Babu Nilratan Dhar for his essay, *' Utersuchungen 
über Doppelsalze und Kom pere l. "Msebteilung AE tha 


** Die Veranderlichkeit und Unbestindigkeit von Kobal tam- 
minen. 


'The President handed over the Prizes and cash to each of 
the recipients. 


The President also announced that the Barclay Memorial 


Medal for the year I9I5 has been presented to Mr. James 
Sykes Gamble, CLE. , M.A., F.R.S. 


The Annual Report was then presented. 
— — 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR !9!4. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society has the honour to 


submit the following report on the state of the Society's affairs 
during the year ending 3lst December, 794. 


Member List. 


The number of the Ordinary Members at the close of 097 
was 473, against 499 at the close 9093. Thirty-one Ordinary 
Members were elected during 2004 Out of these 6 have not 

yet paid their entrance fees. The number of Ordinary Mem- 
rs added to the list is therefore 25. On the other hand 34 
withdrew, 9 died, and 8 were struck off under Rule 40. 

The numbers of Ordinary Members in the past six years are 

as follows :— T 


———i ill a — — 
— — — 
MEM LL — — — 


Nox-Pavr*aG. 
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The following members died during the course of the 
year :— 

Shams-ul-Ulama Maulvi Ahmud, Dr. Palmyr Cordier, Mr. 
Charles W. McMinn, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulana Shibli Nomani, 
Mr. Henry Campbell Norman, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wilson 
Pilgrim, I.M.S., Rai Bahadur Chandra Narayan Singh, Kumar 
Kamalanand Singh, and Dr. G. Thibaut. 

The number of Special Honorary Centenary Members 
remains unchanged. 

We have to lament the deaths of three Honorary Fellows, 
viz.: Dr. Albert Gunther, Prof. Edward Suess and Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace. The number is now 24. 

Among the Associate Members, there has been one death, 
viz.: Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. In his place the 
name of Bada Kaj: Marichiman Singha has been added to the 
list. The number now stands at 74. 

Three members, Rev. P. O. Bodding, Mons. J. Bacot and 
H.H. the Hon. Maharaja Sir Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., have compounded for their subscriptions during the 
year. 

Fellows of the Society. 


As no candidate received a majority of the votes of the 
Fellows voting, no one was recommended for election as a 
Fellow during the year. It was resolved on the recommenda- 
tion of the Fellows that the following addition be made to 
Rule 2:—‘‘ Each Fellow shall be at liberty to nominate one 
candidate only." WP 

There was one death amongst the Fellows, viz. :—Dr. G. 
Thibaut. The number now stands at 27. 


Office-bearers. 


Major C L. Peart held the post of General Secretary and 
edited the Proceedings until November, when he resigned and 
Mr. F. H. Gravely was appointed. Major Peart remained 
RULE ical Secretary, edited the Philological Section of the" 
Journal and was in charge of the Arabic and Persian portions 
of the Bibliotheca Indica, until the middle of December, when 
he resigned and Dr. A. Al-Ma-mun Suhrawardy was appointed. 
In Janua the Council decided to appoint an additional 
Natural History Secretary to deal with Biology as distinct 
from Physical Science, and Dr. N. একেসি was appointed 
Biological Secretary with a seat on the Publication Committee. 
The Biological Secretary now edits the Biological portion of the 
Journal. Dr. W. A. K. Christie carried on the duties of Physical 
Science Secretary, and edited the Physical Science po rtion of 
the Journal, until the middle of April, when he left India 


and Dr. E. P. Harrison was appointed in his place. Mr. ०. 
Coggin Brown remained Anthropological Secretary and edited 


— i^ 
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the Anthropological portion of the Journal until October. 
when he resigned and Dr. Annandale was appointed. Dr. 
P. J. Brühl then took over charge of the duties of Biological 
Secretary from Dr. Annandale. D r. Satischandra Vidvabhusana 
carried on the duties of the Joint Philological Secretary and 
was in charge of the Sanskrit portion of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, while Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri con- 
tinued officer-in-charge of the Bureau of Information and 
carried on the work of collecting Sanskrit Manuscripts. Major 
Peart was officer in charge of the Arabic and Persian Search 
throughout the year. Capt. C. A. Godson continued to be 
Medical Secretary until August when he left India. Lieut.-Col. 
Sir L. Rogers and Dr. Hossack carried on the duties in his 
absence. The coin cabinet was in charge of Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright, and either he or Mr. C. J. Brown have reported on all 
Treasure Trove coins sent to the Society. "The Council decided 
in January to appoint an Honorary Librarian, who should be 
8 member of the Council and of the Publication Committee. 
Mr. Kemp has held this post throughout the year. 


Office. 

The Lama who is looking after the Tibetan collections 
belonging to the Society is still engaged on the Tibetan Cata- 
logue. He has been appointed for another two years on his 

resent pay. 
i: Babu Nritya Gopal Basu, late cashier of the Society, who 
was drawing a pension of Rs. 20 a month, died in July 0904. 

There have been no other changes in the establishment. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary, and 
Babu Balai Lal Dutt, B.A., as the First Library Assistant, 


throughout the year. 
Society's Premises and Property, 


— ; —— By Sie the ( € Im pe c | RES 
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Americanista held at Washington in 0০৮০৮৩৮2924, Mr. B 
Smith Lyman, æ Life M. 
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Kt., C.SI.. D.Sc., F.R.A.S., FRSE., continues to be a 
member of the Beard of Trustees of the Indian Museum on 
behalf of the Society under the Indian-Museum Act X otf I9I0 

The Indian Museum celebrated its centenary on January 
A7th, 7964 In commemoration a centenary volume, giving 
an account of the history of the Indian Museum from / 8 to 
I9I+, has been published. It includes biographical notices 
of curators and superintendents, and a reproduction of the 
Asiatic Society's house in IS28 taken from Savignhac’s and 
Pearson’s Asiatic Museum Illustrated, Part I 


Indian Science Congress 


The first Indian Science Congress was held in the rooms 
of the Society on January I5-)7, I}9I4. A number of mem- 
bers attended from various parts of India. Among them were 
the delegates to the centenary of the Indian Museum which w 
celebrated at the same time An account of the Congress was 
published in the Proceedings of the Society for May, I9ls. A 
57 of the members was taken, and a copy has been 

ung up in the rooms of the Society. 

It has been arranged that the Second Indian Science 


Conzress will be held at the Presidency College. Madras, on 


January I4, I5 and !|6, I9I5 His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Baron Pentland of Syth, G.C.I. E., has consented to 
be Patron, and the Hon. Surgeon General W. B. Bannerman 
C.S.I.. I.M S., has been appointed President, with Prof. J. L 
Simonsen as Honorary Secretary. The Government of India 
has asked Local Governments to allow selected officers to 
attend the Congress on duty 


Meetings. 


The Society’s General Meetings have been held regularly 
every month with the exception of 07000558584 


Lectures 
No lectures have been arranged for by the Society during 


the year. 


Deputation. 
On an invitation from the Ith International Congress of 


ember of the Society, attended the 
behalf of the Society. 
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and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the year 7004 
was 365, valued at £5৪-89-5 (Rs. 884-82), and of the Biblio 
theca I99, valued at £6-09-4 (Rs. 254-8). 

The number of copies of the Journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrassowitz during 7074 was | 47, 
valued at £20-77-4 (Rs. 403),and of the Bibliotheca Indica 454. 
valued at £37-8-060 (Rs. 476-0 4). 

There has been some difficulty with regard to two cases 
sent to Mr. Otto Harrassowitz at Leipzig on the 9th July, Loi. 
Owing to war, the steamer has deviated from her voyage and 
is * present interned at Syracuse. The matter is being dealt 
with 

Barclay Memorial Medal, 

In terms of Rule | of the Barclay Memorial Medal, there 
was no award during the year. 

In connection with the award for 70, the following mem- 
bers were appointed to form a Special Committee to make 
recommendations to the Council :—Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., 
Major A. T. Gage, I.M.S., Mr. C. C. Calder, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
B.A., Dr. P. J. Brühl. 


Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


The Trustees have decided to award four prizes for essays 
submitted in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for 00973, viz.:—(l) “On chlorine in the nascent 
state, Chlorination with nitro-hydrochloric acid’’, by Babu 
Rasik Lal Datta. (2) ** On Decimalization of Indian money 
at sight'', by Babu Saradakanta Ganguly. (3) ‘*On Titanium 
minerals; their estimation and utilization, with certain exhi- 
bits”, by Babu Nagendra Chandra Nag. (4) ** Untersuchungen 
über Doppelsalze und Komplexsalze. I. Mitteilung’’ and *'*' Die 
Veründerlichkeit und Unbestündigkeit von Kobaltamminen’’, 
by Babu Nilratan Dhar. Babu Nilratan Dhar has decided to 
receive his prize of Rs. 200) in cash, instead in the form of 
a gold medal and cash. ‘The awards will be made at the Ordi- 
nary Annual Meeting of the Society on the 3rd February 0080. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold medal for the 
year 0984 was Mathematics, and fourteen essays have been 
received in competition up to date. This notification was 
printed in the Calcutta Gazette of the 6th December 7974. ea In 
view of the unusual delay in the publication of the notification, 
the Trustees have decided that the essays for I9I4 would be 
received up to the end of March I9I5, 


Finance. 
The Accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads, In this year's Ts rr there is ৭ an 
additional statement under the head ‘ Building . 
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Statement No. I3 contains the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different funds administered through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of I9l4 was Rs. 
l ,96,630-4-3 against Rs. 2১7 ,332.7-5 inthe preceding year 05)] 3. 

The decrease is accounted for by the transfer of the Impe- 

এ grant of Ks. 40,000 plus Rs. 4,200 interest accrued thereon 
to Building Fund as per Statement No. IZ. 

The Budget for the year |) 4 was estimated at the follow- 
ing figures :— Rs 


Receipts x ৮৩880 
Expenditure * .. 30,234 


The actual receipts for the vear, exclusive of 28 Admis- 
sion fees and three Compounding fees, have amounted to 
Rs. 27446046008, or Rs. 3,930 less than the estimate. The sum of 
Rs. 880 has been received as Admission fees, and Ks. 500 
as Compounding fees; the Permanent Reserve Fund has been 
credited with Rs. | ,4(0) . 

The receipts have exceeded the estimate under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

Subscriptions for the Society’s Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs, Rs. |44; Miscellaneous, Rs. 407 0-9 ; and Indian 
Science Congress, Rs. I58. 

The receipts have fallen short of the estimate under the 
following heads :— 

Members' Subscriptions, owing to retirement and absence 
from India, Es. 07,799--6. 

Sale of Publications Rs. ॥,:১84-57-8). This decrease is mainly 
due to sale proceeds not having been received during the year 
from Mr. Otto Harrassowitz of Leipzig. 

Interest on Investments Rs, | ,84-8-29 3 this is accounted for 
by the transfer of a part of it to the Building Fund. The 
total receipts for the year have been Rs. 28,820-0-]. 

In the budget the expenditure was estimated at 
Rs. 30,234 under seventeen heads, and ander these heads the 
expenditure has amounted to Rs. 30, 32655- 478 or Rs. I2I]-I4-] 
in excees of the estimate. During the year the Council sanc- 
tioned the following extra expenditure :—Grain Compensation 
Allowance Rs. 9l, Indian Science Congress Rs. 8484১ and 
Furniture Rs. 7 57-87 total Rs. 8,05৯-6-0- The total expenditure 
for 9l4 has amounted to Rs. 30 ,884-47  . 

The Permanent Reserve Fund at the close of the year 
amounted to Rs. | — against Rs. 0,64, 000 in I9I3 The 
Temporary Reserve Fund at the close of the year was 
Rs. 36,200 against Rs. 83,200 in I9I3. The decrease of 
Rs, 47,000 is due to the transfer to the Building Fund of 
Rs. 45,600 and to the Permanent Reserve Fund of Rs. l,400. 
nune ‘he Building Fund and the Trust Fund at the close of the year 
stand at Rs. 45,600 and Rs. 8১406) respectively. 
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The expenditure on the Royal Society's Catalogue (in- 
cluding subscription sent to the Central Bureau and S endis 
recovered from subscription) has been Ks. }O,067-0-2. while the 
receipts under this head from subscriptions received on behalf 
of the Central Bureau have been Ks. II,4I64I-0 (including dis- 
count recovered from subscription). The sum of Rs. ৯,505) 7- 0 578) 
has been remitted to the Central Bureau 

The Budget estimate of Receipts and Disbursements for 
DIS has been calculated at 


Receipts .. .. Rs. 27,208 
Disbursements if . 29,9044 
Extra Dishursement a as 50) } a. 50.444 


The Budget estimate of Receipts is about Rs. L,6I2 less 
than the Actuals of IDNI4 

The Budget estimate of Disbursements is about Rs 940 
less than the Actuals of 0974. The expenditure provided in 
the estimate will be met by drawing on the Temporary Reserve 
Fund to the extent of Rs. 3,300, unless the income is larger 
than estimated 

Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., continued Honorary Treasurer 
throughout the year. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR IVIG. 


Receipts. 
Lul4-. ॥974. 8975. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


Members’ Subscriptions .. Hl,500 9,720  . 9,600 

Subscriptions for the 5o- 
ciety পিক and Pro- : 
ceedings and Memoirs .. 60 

Interest on Investments .. 8 7,0 পি 
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xv 
Expenditure. 
Iola. ivia. Dis. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 
Hs. Ks Ks. 
Salaries PU ce 73780 6,399 6 O00 
Commission P 600 59S 000 
Pension 420 340 iso 
নি , y» iP I 54) 33 50 
Light and Fans 200 326 20 
Municipal Taxes >» £806 | .495 [০ 
Postage — * 700 778 700 
Freight EA 225 238 225 
Contingencies .. X 650 562 FAM) 
Books af 2.600 RIS 2 0"0 
Binding EM (MM) 00 LO» 
Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs 2,000 }} 563 S AMM) 
Journal and Proceedings nnd 
Memoirs 4 Bencal and 
Assam grant) xm - 3,009 
Printing (Circular, etc) .. 250 I ,305 500 
Auditor's fee .. RA 72) oO ॥ 50) 
Petty Repairs - a 806) 9 I 0) 
Insurance 344 344 344 
* Salarv (for Researches in 
History, Religion, Ethno- 
logy, and Folklore of 
p Ben * .. 3,600 3.900 3,600 
~ Grain Allowance * — a 200 
# t Indian Science Congress  .. La S45 
Furniture a os ॥৩॥ 300 
n Extra Expenditure. 
pi TSN — 54 
"TE Repairs T ०:०५ पड Es 500 
‘ AS. A « Total .. 30,234  3L4l4 30) , 444 
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of books was recommended for purchase during the year. If 
more money were available it would be possible greatly to 
increase the usefulness of the library to members of the 
Society. This is particularly the case in Anthropology and 
Archeology, for, except for the Society's library, very little 
literature on these subjects is available in Calcutta. j 

Mr. H. Beveridge has presented a copy of an abstract of 
the ** Amal Salih’ and the Council has decided to have the 
manuscript typed and bound and placed in the Library. 

[0 has also been decided to repair all the book-cases, some 
of which had fallen into a bad condition. The work has 
already been taken in hand. 

The preparation of a catalogue of the scientific serials 
available in Calcutta is progressing favourably. Slips contain- 
ing particulars of the available periodicals have now been 
received from nearly all the principal libraries in the city. 
The work of compilation will shortly be taken in hand, and it 
is hoped that the catalogue will be published during 8982. 
When issued it is expected that the catalogue, in addition to 
its more obvious utility to scientific students, will prove of 
value in preventing different libraries from overlapping, that is 
to say, from purchasing expensive sets of volumes which may 
be consulted elsewhere in Calcutta. It should also encourage 
the acquisition of missing parts and of serials which are un- 
obtainable, and it is hoped that funds will be forthcoming to 
enable the Society to take the lead in this respect. 

During the year the Council appointed Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Honorary Librarian to the Society, with a seat on the Publica- 
tion Committee. 


Publications. 


There were published during the year ten numbers of the 
Journal and Proceedings (Vol. IX, Nos. 70-80, and Vol. X, Nos. 
I-8) containing 500 pages and 38 plates. 

Of the Memoirs, three numbers were published (Vol. III, 
Nos. Sand 9, Vol. V, No. 2) containing 290 pages and 6 vi 

Numismatic Supplement, Nos. 2-335 have been pu lished 
in the Journal and Proceeds Vol. IX, No. 78, Vol X, 
Nos. 5 and 6. 


Exchange of Publications. 


During 7974, the Council accepted only one application for 
exchange of publications, viz.: from the Orenbourg Scientific 
Archives Society, their **'l'ravaux de la Commission Scienti- 
fique des Archives d'Orenbourg'' for our Journal and Pro- 
ceedings. The Orenbourg Society has been asked if they could 
supply a complete set of the back volumes of their publications 





in exchange for 22 volumes of our Journal, but no reply has 
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On an application from the Education Department of the 
Government of India, asking for certain back volumes and 
numbers of the Society’s Journal and Proceedings, wanting 
in their set, complete sets, as far as available, were supplied as 
a presentation to Government. 


Philology, etc. 


During the year under review several important papers of 
philological and antiquarian interest were contributed to our 
Journal and Memoirs. 

In a Memoir entitled ** Fragments of a Buddhist work in 
the Ancient Aryan Language of Turkistan,” Dr. Sten Konow 
publishes the text, with an annotated translation, of six 
manuscript leaves— recovered from Khotan—which give us 
some idea of the form of Buddhism prevailing in Central Asia 
in ancient times. 

In a Memoir entitled * Catuh&atika of Arya Deva," Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri, C.I.E., publishes frag- 
ments of a rare Sanskrit work of Arya Deva called Catuh- 
Satika, with the commentary of Candrakirti, which were re- 
covered from Nepal and throw much light on the early philo- 
sophical literature of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

In a paper entitled ** India in the Avesta of the Parsees,’ 
Sham-ul-Ulema Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi shows that India 
was designated as Hapta Hindu in the Vendidad and Hindvo 
in the YaSna, that it was one of the sixteen countries there 
mentioned as created by God, and that it formed the eastern 
boundary, as Nineveh formed the western, of the vast Iranian 
country. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in a 
paper entitled ** The Localisation of Certain Hymns of the Rig- 
veda '' tries to prove that all the hymns of the Rigveda were 
not composed while the Aryans, in the course of their south- 
eastern journey, still lingered in Eastern Kabul and the Pun- 
jab, but that some of the hymns were composed even when the 
Aryans had advanced to the east as far as the river Kausi ki at 
the eastern boundary of the district of Darbhanga. 

** The Date of Chashtana’’ is the title of a paper in which 
Babu Ramesh Chandra Majumdar tries to prove that Chash- 
tana, the founder of a long line of Saka Kings, flourished at 
Ujjaini at about 78 A.D. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji in a paper entitled '* Edilpur 
Grant of Kasavasena’”’ gives a revised reading of the Grant to 
show that the King who executed it was Kasavasena and not 
Visvarapa The same writer contributes another paper to our 
Journal entitled ‘‘ The Belabo Grant of Bhojavarman "' which 
records the grant of some land to a Brahman named Rama- 
deva Sarman during the reign of Bhoja Varman, who was a 
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descendant of Játa Varman, the founder of an independent 
Kingdom in East Bengal in the llth century A.D. 

“The Jhalrapatan Stone Inseri ption of Udayaditya’’ de- 
ciphered by SAhityácárya Pandit Bisvesara Nath Sastri records 
the building of a temple of Siva in 7086 a D., during the reign 
of Udaváditya, a successor of Pramáüra Bhoja. 

‘* A Forgotten Kingdom of East Bengal’ is the title of a. 
paper in which Babu Nalini Kanta Bhattasali gives some ac- 
count of the City of Karmánta (modern Kamta in Comilla) 
which is said to have been the capital of the Kingdom of 
Samatata where the Khadga family reigned in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. 

Rev. H. Hosten in a paper entitled ** The Twelve Bh üiyás 
or Landlords of Bengal'' presents us with a list of the twelve 
Bhüiyás as given by Frair Manrique in 76840) a.D.. and infers 
from the existence of twelve Bhüivüs in countries other than 
Bengal that * the council of twelve’ is an ancient institution 
in India. The same writer in a paper entitled * The Pitt Dia- 
mond and the Eyes of Jagannath, Puri,'' quotes authority to 
show that the story of theft of the Pitt diamond from the 
Statue of Jagannath was descredited by Anquetil du Perron as 
ely as in June 8777 A.D 

5. P. V. Ramanuja Svami in his paper on “ Jayamang- 
alā °’ tries to prove that the author of the commentary on 
Kāmasūtra was Javamangala, who is not to be confounded with 
Yasodhara, the copyiat. Babu Vanamali Chakravarti in his 
paper on * The Nature of Moksa °’ tries to show that moksa or 
liberation, according to the Nyáya, was a condition not devoid 
of pleasure. Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte in a short note on 
“Rath Kari" supports Sir James Campbell's derivation of the 
word from ** Kath '' and ** Kari’, meaning a catechumaker i 

Babu Nilmani Chakravarti in a paper entitled ‘* Spirit 
belief in the Jātaka Stories’’ compiles from the Pali Jatakas 
an account of the various spirits which were believed to dwell 
in trees, cte., before whom sacrifices were offered even by 
kings. 
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the Proceedings of the saine month. Maulvi Hidayet Hosain has 
contributed a paper entitled ** Note on a history of Firuz Shah 
called Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi." 

in Vol. III, No. 9 of the Memoirs, Rev Fr. Hosten has also 
edited ** Fr. A. Monserrate's Mongolicae Legationis Commen- 
tarius or the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar.'' The work gives 
in detail the history of the first Christian Mission in North India 
and the history of Akbar's campaign against Kabul. "The work 
is accompanied with a map of Northern India exhibiting the 
longitude and latitude of all places passed through by Fr. Mon- 


—— on his way to and from between Goa-Surat-Agra and 
abul. 


Anthropology 


The following papers that may be classed as anthropo- 
logical, to use the term in its widest sense, in whole or part 
were communicated to the Society in I9NI4. They are being 
published in the ** Journal '' — 


l. Grooved Stone Hammers from Assam and the Distribu. 
lon of similar forms in Eastern Avia. By J. Cogcin 
Brown, M.Sc., F.GS. 

2. Note ona Buddhist Sculpture from Kandy, Ceylon. By 
J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D. i 

3. Spirit Belief in the Jataka Stories. By Nilmani Chakra- 
varti. 

4. Recent additions to our knowledge of the Copper Age 
Antiquities of the Indian Empire. By Pandit Hira- 
nanda Sastri. 

5. ** So-sor-thar-pa '"' , a code of monastic laws of Tibetan 
Buddhists. Bv Mahamahopidhviva Dr. Satis Chan- 
dra VidyabhGsana. 


E The following papers have been published in the ** Jour- 
nal'', having been read either at meetings of the Society in 
757, or at the Indian Science Congress in January, Iil3:— 


6. The Limestone Caves of Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula. . By N. Annandale, D.Sc., FF A.S.B ; J. Coggin 
Brown, M.Sc., F.G.S , and F. H. Gravely, M Sc. 

| 7. India in the Avesta of the Parsis. By Shams-ul-ulma 

[x Dr. Jwanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., P h. D. 

|. — & Relics of the Worship of the Mud-Turtles (Trionychidae) 

— — 89 India य urma. By N. Annandale, D.Sc., 

F.AS.B., and Mahamahopidliy4ya Haraprasad 
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Himalayas, with its Anthroprometrical appendix by J. Coggin 
Brown and S. W. Kemp, is now ready for publication. It 
should prove the most important anthropological memoir 
published by the Society for a considerable number of years. 

With this exception, and with that of the papers on pre- 
historic archaeology, it cannot be claimed that any great pro- 
gress has been made in anthropological work in the vear ]9l 4. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how real progress can be made 
in view of the fact that there are at present no scientific men 
in India who can devote their time to the supremely difficult 
branches of biology comprised under the term anthropology, 
the few who have had a special training being more than fully 
occupied with other work. It is greatly to be hoped that 
arrangements may be made before long for the employment in 
the Indian Museum of a trained anthropologist as Assistant 
Superintendent. At present, the one direction in which our 
activities can be profitably extended is that of improving our 
collection of books and serial publications relating to the anthro- 
pological sciences. 


Zoology. Botany and Geology. 
ZOOLOGY. 

An interesting account, by N. Annandale and F. H. 
Gravely, of the Fauna of the Limestone Caves of Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula forms part of a general paper, by J. Coggin 
Brown and the two above mentioned authors, on the limestone 
caves of the Shan States, Tenasserim, Siam, and the Federated 
Malay States. More than 70 species have been noticed, but 
none of the species is as highly specialized in correlation with 
the cavernicolous mode of life as are certain species found in 
European and North American caves, a difference probably 
due to the difference in the physiographical festures of the 
caves in the two regions. As a rule, coloration is more easily 
affected than structural characters, as is especiallv well seen in 
Coluber taeniurus and in Prosopeas tchehelense. In other cases 
features, already pronounced in non-cavernicolous forms, be- 
come exaggerated in the corresponding cavernicolous phases. 
Of considerable interest is the curious fact that by means of 
stridulating organs possessed by Scutigena decipiens and situated 
near the base of the ventral side of the femur, AR a loud creaking 
sound is produced by legs severed from the body, an operation 
which probably aids the injured individual in escaping from its 


enemy. 

‘Three zoological papers published during the year under 
review deal with species represented inthe extensive collection 
made ated Dr. Annandale in Galilee. H. B. Preston enumerates 
43 species of Mollusca from the Lake of Tiberias, and describes 
076৮৮ মিস cies. A prominent feature of the molluscan fauna 
_of the lake is the total absence or paucity of the thinner-shelled 
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genera, due probably to the large quantity of mineral matter 
suspended in the lake. Dr. G. Horvath deals with a collection 
of semi-aquatic and aquatic Rhynchota. Twenty-one species 
are represented, of which three are described as new. The 
general characters are those of the fauna of Southern Europe. 
R. H. Whitehouse describes three new species of Planarians : 
Planaria tiberiensis, Pl. salina and Planaria barroisi. all the 
specimens, however, being non-sexual, and their identification 
consequently only provisional. 

The following papers on the fauna of Galilee were read, 
but have not yet been published in the Society’s Journal : 

I. Huydrophilidae from the Lake of Tiberias. By A. 
D'Orchymont. 

9. Amphipoda and Isopoda from the Lake of Tiberias. By 
Walter M. Tattersall. | 


4. Chironomides du Lac de Tiberiade. By J. J. Kieffer. 


A paper of zoological as well as philological interest is Dr. 
N. Annandale’s and Mahamahopadh yaya Haraprasad Shastri’s 
paper on the Relics of the Worship of Mud-Turtles (Trionychidae) 
in India and Burma. Of the mud-turtles living in shrines as 
sacred animals T'rionyx gangeticus mahanaddicus is kept in 
tanks in Puri and Sambalpur, T'rionyxr formosus is the turtle 
kept in the pool of the Arrakan Pagoda in Mandalay, and 
Trionyx nigricans, the Chittagong Mud-turtle, has its a ode in 
a pond attached to the shrine of Sultan Bayazid of Bastam in 
Chittagong and is there represented by the only living speci- 
mens seen of recent years. | 

A number of papers dealing with zoological subjects were 
read at the First Indian Science Congress, held in Calcutta in 
January ]90 4. The following have been published during the 

À year I9l4 in the Journal of the Society :— 


l. On the reproductive system of Afopos, Simroth. By 
Ekendranath Ghosh. 

o. The ‘‘ Shous’’ or Big-horned Deer of Tibet. By J. Man- 

ners- Smith. 

3. <A short account of our present knowledge of the Cestode 
rund of British India and Ceylon. By T. South- 
well. 

4. The Evolution and Distribution of certain Indo-Austra- 
lian Passalid Coleoptera. By F. H. Gravely. 

5. Presence and Absence of the Gall-bladder im certain 

Rodents. By R. E. Lloyd. 


^. 


® 


BOTANY. 

> In “a Sy nopsis of the Dioscorens of the Old World, Africa 
d — excluded, with descriptions of new species and varieties," 
' | Sir David Prain and Mr. I. H. Burkill publish diognoses of new 
2 speci: species and varieties of Dioscorea and a key to this difficult 
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and troublesome genus. The following new species are des- 

eribed in detail — व), cambodiana from Cainbodia; D membra- 

nacea Pierre M.S. from Burma and Siam: D tentaculigera from 

the Shan Hills; D. Clarkei from the Naga Hills; D. caesea from 

Szechuan: D subcalea from Southern China; D. nitens from 

Yunnan; /?» Martini from Southern China; D. veluti pes irom 

the Shan Hills: D. Kerri! from Siam; D. Arachnida trom 

Assam; D. tamarisciflora from the Malay Peninsula; D. Pierri 

trom Cochin China; D. Kalkapershadii from the Deccan Penin- নিস 
sula; D. Blumei from Java; D. Hogersii from the Andamans; 
D. Brandisii from Burma; D Trimenii from Ceylon; D. pul- 
verea from Yunnan; D. Loheri from Luzon; D. Foxworthy: 
from Luzon: D. Seemanni from the Filchi Islands; D. grata 
from the Philippines; D. Lepcharum from Sikkim; D. brevi- 
petiolata from Indo-China; D. Havilandii from Borneo; and D. 
stenomeriflora probably from the Philippines. 

In his ** Studies on the Leaf Structure of Zoysia pungens, 
Willd.'", M. S. Ramaswami shows how the leaf structure of 
this species of sand grass is modifiel for the purpose of an 
economie utilization of a limited water-supply, the prevention 
of excessive transpiration and the protection against the effect 
of high winds and strong salination. * 

M. S. Ramaswami describes a new species of Diospyros, | 
named by him —— Barberi, which appears to be restrict- 
ed to the Tinnevelly ই 

The same author gives an account of the extreme varia- 
bility of the leaf of Heptapleurum venulosum, Seem., the leaf 
न from simple digitate and bifoliotate to twice digitate 
with as many as twenty-four leaflets. 


rn 
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meteorites and Mr. H. Cecil Jones some specimens of marble 


and other building stones — Mr. H. S. Bion illustrated by lantern 
slides some features due to glacial protection. 


Physics and Chomistry. 


| Six papers on Physical and Chemical subjects were pub- 
lished during the year in the Journal and Proceedings. 


Puvsics. 


"Improvements in measurements with the Quadrant Electro- 
"rera By V. H. Jackson, M.A., and A. T. Mukerjee, 
A. 
On a demonstration apparatus for determining Young's 
Modulus. By Gouripati Chatterjee. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Note on the Fat of Garcinia Indica, the so-called Kokam 
butter. By Harold H. Mann and N. V. Kanitkar. 
*Hot Springs in Raj Darbhanga, Khargpore Hills, District 
Monghyr. By €. Schulten. 

*An Improved method of using oil gas. By Kenneth Somer- 
ville Caldwell, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 

The Action of Nitric Oxide in Metallic peroxides suspended 
in water, Part I. By Barun Chandra Dutt and Surya 
Narayan Sen. 


Dr. E P. Harrison exhibited a phenomenon known as the 
"Gore effect’ in iron—an anomaly in the expansion co- 
efficient of that metal occurring above 500° C. 

The majority of the papers (those marked by an asterisk) 
বট read before the First Indian Science Congress in January, 
5974. 

Messrs. Jackson and Mukerjee's work on the Quadrant 
Electrometer is of special value to workers in the tropics ; the 
modifications effected by the authors make it possible for 
investigations on radio activity and ionisation of gases to be 
carried out during the whole year, whereas formerly work on 
these important branches of Physies was at à standstill except 
in the d 2 weather. 

Dr. Caldwell’s paper on Oil Gas is noteworthy, and seems 
likely to be of considerable practical importance. 


Medical Section. 
wing to so many of the medical members having 
v | vec হি of the Medical Section 
The attend * ce at the meetings was 
Godson n, the Medical Secretary, having gone 
is taking over his es. 
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Dr. Bentley read an interesting paper on Malaria in Lower 
Bengal, its origin and its remedy, which gave rise to a good 
discussion, in which the President, Lord Carmichael, took part. 
The beneficial results of the silt-bearing overflow, from the 
rivers of a deltaic region such as Lower Bengal, was empha- 
sized by Dr. Bentley, who called attention to the ill-effects on 
the health of the Western districts of Bengal of permanent 
embankments preventing this natural process. A very large 
and important question was thus raised 

Lieut.-Colonel Newman dealt with operations for hernia, 
and Major MacGilchirst read an interesting paper on the rela- 
tion between chemical constitution and pharmacological action. 


International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 


Dr. W. A. K. Christie and Mr. F. H. Gravely were in 
charge of the Regional Bureau until April, when Dr. Christie 
left indi a for Europe and Mr. Gravely resigned. The Physical 
Science Secretary and the Biological Secretary were appointed 
Joint Honorary Secretaries of the Bureau. Dr. Annandale, 
the Biological Secretary, rang ned in October and Dr. P. J. 
Brühl was appointed to succeed him. 

LISS index "p 8 were forwarded during the year to the 
Central Bureau and 92 volumes of the Catal ogue were distri- 
buted 

The expenses of the Regional Bureau amounted to Rs. 
5466-2-2. 

Bureau of Information, 


The final proof of the catalogue of manuscripts in the 
Bishop’s College Library has been corrected and_returned, and 
a few enquiries have been replied to. His Excellency the 
Governor gave a hope that steps would be taken to B a wide 
circulation to the fact that there is a Bureau of Info rmation 
in the Rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, as it is not felt 
that full use is made of it by the public. 


The Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
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Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 


The catalogue of the large collections of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in the Government Collection in the Society's Library 
has made fair progress this year. Last year the catalogue 
came up to 5,700. This year it is 7,888. It is high time that 
arrangements should be made for the printing of the parts of 
the catalogue, and so an application has been made to Govern- 
ment for giving the cataloguist some assistance for revising 
the work and printing different volumes. i 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Of the 29 fasciculi of texts of different dimensions pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under 
review, 8 belong to Brahmanic Sanskrit, 2 to Buddhist Sanskrit, 
3 to Tibetan, | to Sanskrit and Tibetan, 4 to Jaina Sanskrit 
and Prakrita and the remaining ll to Arabic and Persian liter- 
ature. These fasciculi include Mr. H. Beveridge's translation 
of Akbarnima, Vol. III, fasc. VI, and Maasgir-ul-Omara, Vol. I, 
fasc. V, VI; Lieut-Col. T. W. Haig's translation of Munta- 
khabu-t-tawarikh, Vol. III, fasc. III: and Dr. Ganga Nath Jha's 
translation of the Tantravartika, fasc. XIII, XIV. 

Of the new works sanctioned last year ten fasciculi have 
been published this year, viz. :— 


l. Sivaparinaya—a poem in the Kashmiri language by 
Krsna Rājānaka, together with a glossary in San- 
skrit by M. M. Mukunda Ram Sastri, edited by Sir 
George Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

. Prthviraja Vijaya—a Sanskrit epic with the commentary 

of Jonarája, edited by S. K. Belvarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dharmabindu —a work on Jaina Philosophy by Hari- 
bhadra Süri with the commentary of Municandra, 
edited by Dr. Luigi Suali. 

4. Vajjalaggam—a Prakrita poetical work on Rhetoric 
with Sanskrit version, edited by Professor Julio 
Laber. 

5. Prajnüpradipa —the Tibetan version of a commentary 
on the Mádhyamika Sūtra by Bhávaviveka, edited 
by Dr. M. Walleser. 

6. Tabakat-i-Akbari—the text of a history of India from 
the early Musalman invasions to the thirty-sixth year 
of the reig n of Akbar, by Khwajah Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, ted by Mr. B. De, I.C.5. (retired). 

4. "Tabakat-i-Akbari—translated into English by Mr. B. 


— sect translated into English by 
& Maulavi Mohamed Yusoof Khan 
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9. AmaLi-Salih or Shah-Jahan Namah of Mohammad 
Salih Kambu—the text edited by Prof. G. Yazdani. 

IO. History of Shüstar—the text of an account of Shüstar 
from the earliest time to a.n. 7769, edited by Khan 
Bahadur Maula Pakhsh. 


Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. 


The policy of ascertaining the existence and whereabouts 
of rare MSS. followed during the preceding two years has been 
maintained, 

With this object the first travelling Maulavi has been 
examining the contents of several libraries not visited in pre- 
ceding years. 

The Maulavi visited five libraries at Lucknow, one at 
Kakiri, one at Murādābād and three at Rampdr, and also 
examined the stocks of several MSS. dealers at Lucknow and 
Murádübüd. Notices of these MSS., as well as of those of the 
more important MSS. in the Government of India collection, 
have been prepared and will be submitted shortly. 

The Government of India has continued the grant of 
Hs. 5,000 a year for the next five years for the purposes for 
which the Research Fund was instituted, 


Bardic Chronicles. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri submitted his 
Preliminary Report and his scheme on the search of Bardic 
Chronicles last year. The submission of the scheme completed 
the work which he offered to do for the Society in his note to 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in February I908. 
Dr. L. P. Tessitori was appointed to carry on the work. 

At the time of the Shastri’s appointment it had been 
found impossible to obtain the services of anyone who had 
specialized in the languages of which a thorough knowledge is 
essential to success in this work; and the thanks of the Society 
are due to the Shastri for pushing on the work as best he could in 
the absence of such special knowled ge. It is unfortunate, but 
scarcely his fault, that the copies of Bardic manuscripts which 
he got together have proved to have no philological value. 
This, however, is sno (ene which Dr. Tessitori has regret- 
fully passed rs n m. Now that Government has Baan 
fortunate enou to secure, in Dr. Tessitori, a scholar with 
the special knowledge requisite for the work, there is eve y 
reason to t that results of real philological interest will 
be forthco , if means can be found to cover the necessary 
continuous expenses of the work. Dr. Tessitori has sent in an 
India. This account serves as an in! ০ luction to his scheme 
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for the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana and will be 
published in the February number of the Journal. The scheme 
has been approved by the Council of the Society, and will be 
submitted by them to the Government of India. 


Coins. 


One gold, eleven silver, six copper and four lead coins 
were presented to the Society during the year. "They included 
one gold fanam of the Cuddapah Mint, two Roman denarii, 
two (silver) punch-marked coins, five (silver) coins of the 
Gujarat dynasty, one (silver) Mughal, six (copper) Bahmani, 
one (silver) French Colonial, Mahé, and four (lead) Andhra 
coins, None of these presented any unusual features. 

Mr. C. J. Brown took over the duties of examining the 
Treasure Trove from the Central Provinces in December ॥9॥ 3. 
Two finds of copper coins were then awaiting examination. 
They consisted of 796 coins of the Bahmani dynasty, of which 
207 were distributed among various museums. Afew unrecorded 
dates occurred, and a short note on the two finds appeared in 
Numismatic Supplement No. XXII of the Society's Journal. 

During the past ৮5387৮89847. Mr. Brown has examined in 
all fourteen finds. Three were of gold, consisting of 43 coins, 
all of which have been distributed. ‘There were eight hoards of 
silver coins, two of wbich contained worthless coins and were 
returned; from the remaining six finds 379 coins were distri- 
buted. the total number of silver coins examined being 903. 
Two finds of copper consisting of 746 coins were examined and 
I2L coins sent to various museums. 

Among the gold coins one find consisted of 23 Gupta 
coins, chiefiy of Chandra Gupta, and made a useful addition to 
the Nagpur collection. Two of these — Lion Trampler turned 
to left’ type of Chandra Gupta— were rare, and nearlv all were 
of different types. 

The silver coins were exceptionally good, by far the best 
find being a small one from Buldàna of 64 coins. It contained 
the following rare coins: Aurangzeb, Absanábad 00 8-%8 R., 


Bhakkar 8097-24 R., 70850500005 SOR.; “Azam Shah, 
Burhánpür ॥ 809 ahd.; Kam Bakhsh, Bijapür ahd.; Shah 
‘Alam I, Bahadurgarh 8 ৮৪৯, Haideribad (Farkbanda-buny^d) 
202 R., Imtyāzgarh | 2225 and Jahandar, Bahadurgarh ahd. 
| In other finds the following occurred: Shah "Alam l, 
Muhammadabad | 8 20-2 BR ; Farrukh-Siyar, Allahabad 80 ১৪- R., 
'Alamgirpür 7 R : JüAündár  Arküt ahd; Shah ‘Alam II, 
Kinch R.. Ravishnagar Sagar, many dates, Balana- 
gar Gadha, many dates, Chhatarpur, many dates. t 

SR A find from Buldána produced a number of coins of S Ah 
em ‘Il of Mahrata type minted in the name ‘Ali Gaur. 
k Though in none of them can the mint name be deciphered, 
» odit | 
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so much appears as to show that the tentative reading—ābād 
Pūna—no longer holds: the last three letters are w.) not &১৯)- _. 


No unique coin has been found; but two undecipherable 
mints may, when read, prove to be of hitherto unknown mints. 
An interesting find of small square copper coins came from 
Balaghat: they appear to be imitations of the Malwa style, 
but the inscriptions are taken from Gujrat, Siri or Mughal 
pe for the most part. Mr. Brown has written a note on 
these which will appear in the Numismatic Supplement in due 
course. 

The finds on the whole appear to have been exceptionally 
good, and the Nagpur collection, especially the Mughal section, 
has been substantially enriched. 





अर < —— 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., 
Senior Vice-President, delivered an address to the Society. 
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cases of books, sent to our agents before the outbreak of the 
War, are now on A steamer which has deviated from her 
voyage and lies interned at Syracuse. In these unfavourable 
circumstances, the question of the erection of a new building 
for the Society, which has been recognized as a pressing need 
in recent years, has necessarily been postponed for the pre- 
sent. These must be classed as inevitable accidents from 
which even scholars engaged in the pursuit of peaceful avoca- 
tions are occasionally liable to suffer. It is a matter for 
keener regret, however, that this unforeseen financial difficulty 
has compelled us to restrict our expenditure on the purchase 
of new books. This is distinctly a cause for disappointment 
to our members, as in various important branches of know 
ledge, foremost amongst them anthropology and archaeology, 
ours is practically the only reference Library accessible to 
scholars in Calcutta. 

Let us now turn from the story of our internal administra- 
tion, not always free from troubles and difficulties, to an 
appraisement of the literary and scientific work of our mem- 
bers; here, at any rate, it is a pleasure to find that our high 
standard has been maintained and that there is no legitimate 
ground for dissatisfaction. In the field of Philological and 
Antiquarian Research, the most interesting of the papers pub- 
lished during the vear is a memoir contributed by Dr. Sten 
Konow, in which he has deciphered six manuscript leaves re- 
covered from Khotan and acquired by the Society from a Cen- 
tral Asian traveller some years ago. The text, now first pub- 
lished, gives the fragments of a Buddhistic work written in the 
ancient Aryan language of Turkistan, and enables us, even in 
its fragmentary condition, to obtain a glimpse of the type of 
Buddhism which prevailed in Central Asia in by-gone ages. 
Two other papers of considerable interest to students of 
ancient Indian History and Culture have been contributed by 
two well-known scholars; in the first of these, Dr. Satischan- 
dra Vidyabhusan seeks to establish that the hymns of the 
Rigveda were not all composed by the Aryans before they 
entered India and settled in the Punjab, and that some at any 
rate of the hymns were composed in later times when the 
Aryans had advanced as far as the river Kuasiki in what con- 
stitutes the modern District of Darbhanga. This thesis is of a 
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has devoted himself to the investig 
problem relating to the history of India at the beginning of 
the Christian era, seeks to prove that Chastana. the founder 
of a long —— Saka Kings. flourished at Ujjain in the last 
quarter of the first century of the Christian era, Babu Nalini- 
kanta Bhattasali, another well-known research student, gives 
an interesting account of the kingdom of Samatata in what is 
now modern Comilla, whose rulers were powerful sovereigns in 
the seventh century but have now passed into oblivion. The 
Rev. Father Hosten has, with great industry, edited Monser- 
rate’s work on the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar. which not 
only gives in detail the history of the first Christian mission in 
Northern India, but also incidentally furnishes an account of 
the campaign of the great Emperor against Kabul. Father 
Hosten has also given an account of Father Jerome Xavier’s 
Persian lives of the Apostles, which was presented to Akbar in 
26605. In another paper on the Twelve Bhuivas or Landlords 
of Bengal, the same learned author seeks to maintain the posi- 
tion that the Council of Twelve is an ancient institution in 
India. The inference may possibly be true, but the generalisa - 
tion is by no means conclusively supported from the data as 
yet available. These are all papers of considerable impor- 
tance, but any review of the philological work of the Society 
during the last twelve months would be open to the charge of 
incompleteness, without mention of two contributions impor- 
tant to the student of Indian Philosophy, I mean, the Catuh- 
satika of Arya Deva, by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sas- 
tri, which elucidates the philosophical literature of the Ma 
hayana Buddhists, and the paper by Professor Banamali Chakra- 
barti in which he shows that Moksha or liberation, according to 
the Nyaya, was a condition not devoid of pleasure. 

When we pass on from the philological papers to the 
anthropological contributions, we find them equally varied 
and interesting. I use the term anthropology in a comprehen- 
sive popular sense, so as to include all papers illustrative of 
the manners, customs and religion of the people. Mr. Coggi 
Brown gave fascinating accounts of stone implements fon 
Yunnan, as also of grooved stone hammers from Assam and 
Eastern Asia. Dr. Annandale and Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri described relics of the worship of mud turtles in 
India and Burma, which are kept as sacred animals in such 
distant places as Pari, Sambalpur, Chittagong and Mandalay. 
Dr. Satiachandra Vidyabhushan gave a complete code of 
monastic laws of Tibetan Buddhists, which, I hope, will be 
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to lay stress, however, on the fact that what is here popularly 
accepted as anthropology would hardly be deemed deserving 
of that appellation in scientific circles. Investigation in An- 
thropology on scientific lines is an impossibility without a 
knowledge of Biology, and in this country, there is unfor- 
tunately a singular lack of men adequately qualified by pre- 
vious training for anthropological work on really sound and 
satisfactory lines; the few who have the requisite qualification 
are preoccupied in other spheres of research. In view of the 
unquestioned importance of this work, I willingly avail myself 
of this opportunity to emphasize the opinion expressed by the 
Council of the Society, that for the progress of anthropologi- 
cal studies in this country, it is essential that we should have 
on the staff of the Indian Museum a trained anthropologist as 
an assistant superintendent. Till funds are available for the 
employment of a duly qualified officer, an earnest endeavour 
must, however, be made to secure an adequate collection of 
books and periodicals, essential for a scientific study of an- 
thropology. In this connection, an excellent suggestion has 
been made by our Anthropological Secretary as to the disposal 
of the grants hitherto made by the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of Assam with a view to facilitate the study of 
Anthropology. A part, at any rate, if not the whole, of these 
grants may, for a limited period, at least, be applied to build 
up an anthropological library, so as to place within the reach 
of intending investigators ample facilities requisite for study 
and research. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to find that we 
have just published at least one work on anthropology, which 
will do credit to the Society and enhance its reputation, namely, 
the profusely illustrated monograph on the Abors and Galongs 
of the Assam Himalayas by Sir George Duff Satherland Dun- 
bar, with its anthropological appendix by Messrs. Coggin Brown 
and Kemp. i 
The record of the contributions received by us in the 
domain of the physical and natural sciences is by no means 
disappointing, is, indeed, distinctly encouraging. It would be 
idle to ignore the well-known fact that in branches of know- 
ledge like Zoology, Botany and Geology, there are recognized 
organs of communication of the original work accomplished by 
our investigators, such as the 5 of the Geological 
Survey, the Botanical Survey and the Indian Museum. On the 
other hand, in the domain of subjects like Physics and Chemis- 
try, if the result achieved has no special local interest, the 
investigator not unnaturally seeks to bring his work to the 
notice of hia fellow-workers in the same department and to the 
learned world at large, through the medium of special organs 
of communication. am inclined to maintain. consequently, 
that if we do not take an unreasonable view of the actual rela- 
. ‘ion of the Society to the entire aggregate of scientific activi- 
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ties in the country, there is no occasion to be dissatisfied with 
the contributions made by our members in the department of 
Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany and Geology. We have, 
in the first place, published a series of important papers read 
at the First Indian Science Congress held last year in this city 
under the auspices of the Society. Indeed, I think we may 
safely maintain that all that was not of ephemeral interest and was 
worthy of permanent preservation have found a place in our 
publications. In addition to this, we have continued the publi- 
cation of zoological papers dealing with the extensive collec- 
tion made by Dr. Annandale in Galilee. We have also pub- 
lished an extremely interesting account of the fauna of the 
limestone caves of Burma and the Malay Peninsula by Dr. 
Annandale and Messrs. Coggin Brown and Gravely. I have 
selected these papers out of a large number for special men- 
tion, as they are specimens, not of isolated investigations, but 
of continuous pieces of work carefully planned and systemati- 
cally undertaken. At the same time, I have not the remotest 
desire to underrate the value of other scientific contributions 
to which I am unable specifically to refer; some of them are 
unquestionably of great practical importance, for instance, the 
work of Professor Jackson and Mr. Mukerjee on the Quadrant 
Electrometer, which will make it possible for investigators to 
carry on their researches on Radio-activity and Ionization of 
Gases continuously throughout the year, whereas, hitherto 
work in these important branches of Physics had to be sus- 
pended except in dry weather. This brief and imperfect 
review of the activities of our members during the last twelve 
months is full of hope and promise, and this encourages me to 
claim your indulgence this evening, while L venture to call 
attention to other fields of investigation to which the energies 
of our scholars may, I trust, be profitably directed, x 
One important department which still awaits systematic 
exploration by the assiduous and brilliant investigator is that 
of Tibetan Studies. Here, indeed, is a field which, it seems to 
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imbedded, in the great Encyclopaedias constructed by the 
industry of Tibetan Lamas under the patronage of accom- 
plished rulers, versions of Sanskrit works the originals whereof 
have long disappeared from the country of their birth. It 
is only during the last twelve months that the Society has 
been able to complete the publication of the Avadana Kal- 
palata of Kshemendra, the Sanskrit text whereof, nowhere 
available in India, was discovered in Tibet written in Tibetan 
characters and accompanied by a beautiful Tibetan version. 
The restoration of this monumental work has occupied for 
many vears three distinguished editors, one of whom, Panditi 
Harimohan Vidyabhushan. at one time the Oriental Librarian 
of the Society, died in the early stages of the publication, 
while the other two, Rai Saratchandra Das Bahadur and Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan, have spent a life-time in the 
accomplishment of the laborious task committed to their care. 
To take another illustration, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri has just acquired for the Society the manuscript of a 
commentary by Pundarika on the Laghu Kalacakrayana, 
called Bimalaprablia. 'The manuscript is believed to be more 
than nine hundred years old and brings to light an important 
work which has hitherto been assumed to be irrecoverably 
lost and has been known only in its Tibetan version. A close 
comparison of the long-lost original and of the version pre- 
served in Tibet would obviously be of the greatest interest 
and would at once throw light upon the question, through what 
‘developments, if any, the work has passed. But apart from 
the intrinsic interest which attaches to Tibetan studies from 
the Indian point of view, we must not overlook the patent 
fact that as Tibetan studies have in recent years attracted the 
attention of well-equipped scholars throughout the learned 
world, Indian investigators, unless they pursue the path 
steadily and assiduously, will soon find themselves outstripped 
and hopelessly left behind. Since the British Expedition to 
Tibet in 904, these studies have made considerable strides, 
and scholars have now at their disposal original texts w hich 
were practically unattainable to men of the last generation 
In Calcutta. for instance, complete copies of the Tanguyr and 
the Kanguyr are accessible both in the Library of the Society 
and the University. Elementary readers and text-books have 
been prepared at the instance of the University, which has 
also published an elaborate grammar of the Tibetan language 
prepares by Mr. H. B. Hannay, an advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court. Beginners have further the benefit of useful manuals : 
one by Mr. Henderson, and. another by Mr. Bell. the British 
— Political Resident at Sikkim. In addition to this, editions 
of original Tibetan texts have been made available to scholars 
by the 
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of first-rate importance has also been accomplished by the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, under the joint editorship 
of Rai Bahadur Saratchandra Das and Dr. Satischandra 
Vidyabhushan. They have opened up a new mine of know- 
ledge, of inestimable value as a contribution to the study of 
Indian Philosophy, as has been freely acknowledged in no 
ambiguous terms by such an exacting scholar as the late 
Prof. Max Müller in his treatise on the six systems of 
Indian Philosophy. We are further indebted to Dr. Max 
Walleser for the "Tibetan version of the commentary of 
Buddha-palita on the Madhyamika Sutra, and the Prajna 
Pradipa of Bhavaviveka, to Prof. Louis dela Vallee Poussin 
for the commentary Chandrakeerti and of Bineeta Deva on 
the Nyayvabindu; to Prof. Sherbatsky for the text itself of 
Nyayabindu with the commentary of Dharmottara, and to 
Babu Pratapchandra Ghosha for the Satasahasrika Prajna 
Paramita. But for the publication of these works, it would 
have been impossible for scholars to obtain an accurate and 
comprehensive view of the Madhyamika Philosophy. In the 
way of lexicographical work, we have the epoch-making Dic- 
tionary by Rai Bahadur Saratchandra Das published under 
the patronage of the Government of Bengal, and the Tibetan 
version of the Amarkosha, the oldest metrical lexicon in the 
Sanskrit language, edited by Dr Satischandra Vidyabhushan 
together with a commentary called the Amaratika Kamadhenu 
by a Buddhist sage named Subhuti, possibly the oldest com- 
কদর extant on the original work. We have further in 
hand the Tibetan-Sanskrit-English Vocabulary of Mahabut- 
patti, transcribed from the Tibetan Encyclopædia by Alex- 










































- rupa, a peripatetic saint of thirteenth itury; the 
Gurbum, a collection of sacred songs of that saint; the 
yachoi, or Religion of Birds, which enshrines moral lessons 
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phy and subsequently published by him under the auspices of 
the University; this has made accessible to us an elaborate 
account of Buddhist Logic recovered from Tibetan sources. 
and its value as a contribution to the history of philosophic 
thought may well be judged from the extensive quotations 
made therefrom in the monumental work in Italian on Indian 
Philosophy by Dr. Luigi Suali of the University of Bologna. 
But even when we have faithfully recounted the labours of 
Tibetan scholars in recent years, the fact remains unques- 
tioned that vast tracts of territory still lie unexplored, as we 
have not yet been able to catalogue even the contents of the 
two great Encyclopedias. Dr. P. Cordier, whose loss we 
keenly feel and deeply mourn, had taken in hand the compila- 
tion of a catalogue of the Tanguyr, of which two volumes 
have been published in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 
Dr. Hermann Beck has undertaken a catalogue of the 
Kanguyr, and has already published a volume in the Konig- 
lichen Bibliothek of Berlin. Finally, our Society has for 
some years past engaged a Lama who has made considerable 
progress with the preparation of a descriptive catalogue of 
both the Tanguyr and the Kanguyr, under the guidance of 
Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan. We have thus ample evi- 
dence that substantial progress has been made in Tibetan 
studies during the last ten years and that our Society and its 
members may justly feel proud of their contributions in this 
department. We now require fresh accession of strength to 
our band of workers, for the task to be accomplished is 
inexhaustible and will furnish ample occupation to successive 
generations of investigators. 

Another promising field of investigation, of which we hardly 
realize the extent at the present moment, lies in a very differ- 
ent direction, I mean the Bardic and the Historical Survey of 
Rajputana. Not many years ago, the Government of India 
Placed at our disposal a sum of Rupees two thousand and five 
hundred to enable us to obtain a preliminary survey of the 
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Government of India. Tam not now concerned with the ques- 
tion of the value of the preliminary report submitted by the 
Sastri. It seems to me that the question which really inter- 
ests scholars as well as the educated public is the value and 
significance of the great work about to be undertaken, and on 
this aspect of the matter I shall, with vour permission, make a 
brief reference in the course of this address. 

The Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana is a work 
which has a two-fold importance, historical and literary ; it 
has also a political importance, which cannot be altogether 
ignored, though it may not weigh with the theoretical investi- 
gator. The double importance of the survey is shown by its 
object, which is to rescue from oblivion and save from prob- 
able destruction an entire literature of an almost exclusively 
historical character, and, at the same time, in the particular 
case of Bardic poems, of the highest literary value. As the 
whole of this literature exists only in manuscript and is 
scattered all over Rajputana, it has always been impossible to 
know how vast it is, but the little portion of it that has 
come to the knowledge of a few investigators is sufficient to 
enable one to guess how extensive the mine must be The 
period covered by this literature extends from about the four- 
teenth century A.D. to the present day, five or six centuries 
in all; but, in scattered couplets first preserved in the oral 
tradition and only in comparati ier recent times committed to 
writing, we have records which date back to a still greater 
antiquity. 

The most characteristic feature of this literature is that it 
is the literature of a particular caste, the Rajputs. It 
seems to have arisen under the aegis of the Rajput political 
power, not long before the first Muhammadan invasions, and 
to have flourished under the enlightened patriotism of the 
Rajp ajputs. It is to the Rajputs, therefore, that the ultimate 
redit is due, not a small credit for a race of warriors, who in 
the pause of arms found time to devote to literary pursuits. 
May be, their action was Ue by a desire to gratify national 
vanity, as the subject of literature was principally fur- 
nished by their own military exploits; but to show that they 
were not devoid of a সা ry taste, examples can be quoted of 
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Bards, and they have both a literary and an historical inter- 
est; whereas, the latter are the products of different classes of 
people and their interest is only historical. 

If under the term ** bardic poems '' we comprehend all 
kinds of bardie poetry, we have here a literature which in- 
cludes works ranging from a single couplet to poems of eight 
to ten thousand verses. Its earliest products are isolated 
couplets, mostly anonymous, composed in a simple and often 
rude style and devoid of rhetorical embellishments. Some of 
these were undoubtedly composed as early as the fourteenth, 
possibly the thirteenth century, and were for a long time pre- 
served only in oral tradition, so that when they were commit- 
ted to writing, they had been already much modernised in 
form. ‘To-day they are found collected in manuscripts, mostly 
under the general title of Phutkar Geeta, meaning scattered or 
miscellaneous songs and mixed with other songs of a more recent 
composition. "Their chief value consists in. the fact that they 
generally record some historical event or date, and since— when 
genuine—they are obviously contemporary with the event 
recorded, they afford unimpeachable historical evidence. An 
illastration of this kind of traditional couplets is the following 
duhas, which commemorate the foundation of Jodhpore and 
Bikaner : 

'* In the year Samvat fifteen hundred and fifteen, on the 
eleventh of the month of Jyastha, on Saturday, Jodho built 
the fort Mehbarana.'' 

“ In the year Samvat fifteen hundred and forty-five, on the 
second day of the bright fortnight of Vaisakha, on Saturday, 
Viko laid the foundation of Bikaner.'' 

Here is another specimen, which celebrates the wonderfu! 
rapidity with which the Rathors established themselves in 
Rajputana and Gujarat after the fall of Kanauj under Maho- 
medan invaders : 

'* Like the sky is surrounded by the stars, so was the 
earth surrounded by the Rathors ; Chohils, Mohils, Cavadas 
Solarikis and Gaurs—all these races were killed by the Rathors 
in Pali, where they had gone to marry. Having come from 
Kanauj, taking forces for some expedition, the Rathors seized 
the Gohila by the neck and took from them Kher, with the 
power of their sword. Further, they spread their oath (i.e., 
rule) over Idar and Sankhadar and took the nine Castles of 
Marwar along with Sam. Thus, sword in hand, the Rathors 
deprived of their power many other kings. And this was done 
by the three of the Rathor Siho of the Solar Dynasty, namely 
Asathama, Soninga and Aja.”’ EE 
|» There is a class ipis these traditional songs, which is known 
under the title of ** Sakh Ra Geeta '' or ++ testimonial songs,’ 
and they are quoted in prone chronicles as evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the facts related. Here, again, when these testi- 
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monial songs are genuine, that is, contemporary with the facts 
in question, they can well be classed as historical documents. 
An example is furnished by the following song, which records 
a battle fought at Kusano, against odd forces of Mahomedans, 
by the Rathor Varjag, under the reign of Satal of Jodhpur, 
the founder of Satalmir towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The battle is compared by the bard to the gigantic 
fight in the Mahabharata. | 

‘* Like the great war fought by Arjuna in the Kurukshetra 
against the valiant Kauravas, such a battle Varjag fought at 
Kusano, against the Mahomedan forces, hand to hand. Like 
in the great nocturnal fight (described in the Mahabharata) 
Varjag fought all night long, and like in the diurnal fight (in 
the Mahabharata), he fought in day time. In the same way 
as Arjuna fought for Yudhisthira, thus Varjag fought for 
Satal. In the same way as the Kauravas were decimated in 
the Kurukshetra, so were the Mahomedan thieves at Kusano, 
and in the same way as Vishnu by coming to the aid of Yud- 
histhira procured him victory, so did Varjag to Satal.’’ 

Huge Bardic poems also exist in good numbers, Each 
Rajput State has its own collection. In Marwar, one of the 
most famous is the Suraj Prakas by Karni Dan, a distinguished 
Carana, whose manifold abilities as a politician, a warrior and 
8 scholar are eloquently described by Col. Tod in the tenth 
chapter of his Annals of Marwar. The poem comprises 7,500 
stanzas. The subject is a description of the reign and exploits 
of the Rathor Maharajah Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, with whom 
Karni Dan was contemporary, and in whose politics and wars 
he played a prominent part. But, like all huge poems, it 
contains a mass of other information, foreign to the principal 
aubject, but deemed essential and indispensable for the dignity 
of the work as wellas the scholarly reputation of its author. 
Most of this extraneous matter is given as an introduction, 
and it is a kind of paraphernalia, never absent from any Bardic 
work of importance. dana , in this respect, all huge Bardic 
poems are framed much on the same plan. First comes a 
series of propitiatory verses in the form of stufi to the five 
deities, Ganapati, Sarasvati, Siva, Surya and Narayana ; 
next, an explanation of the title and subject of the poem, and 
after this, a rajavamsavali or genealogical sketch of the se ng 
mily the hero of the poem belongs. This va : 
of names; it occupies over one-third oe 
a poetical history of the Rathor family 
Pros Brahma down to Abbe Sogi- h. 
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ally become richer and richer as we get down with the times. 
The most diffuse account is that of Maharajah Ajit Singh, the 
father and predecessor of Abhai Singh, and here the descrip- 
tion of the deeds of the latter, as heir-apparent to the 
throne, plays a prominent part. With the installation of 
Abhai Singh at the hands of the Emperor himself, the poem 
may be said properly to begin, and the auspicious occasion 
gives the bard an opportunity not only to describe the corona- 
tion festivities, but also to draw a gorgeous picture of the 
splendour of the Court in Jodhpore and the lustre of the Durbar. 
This picture starts with a description of the magnificence of 
Jodhpore, the splendid gardens, the Monarch and his Court ; 
and the description is embellished and vivified in such a way 
as to enab!e the poet to make a full display of his erudition. 
To take an example: when describne the singers in the Pre- 
sence, he manages to insert a scienitific enumeration of the 
various tunes and musical instruments, and when describing 
the Pandits and the Caranas, he similarly adds a minute 
description of all their Sanskrit learning and poetical abilities. 
But Karna Dan does not stop here. H e imagines that Abhai 
Singh asks him about the six bhasas, and he devotes pages to 
explain their nature. They are, Sanskrit, Nagabhasa, Apa- 
bhramsa, Magadhi, Sauraseni and Prakrit, the last including 
Braja, Marwar, Panjabi, Marathi, Sorathi and Sindhi. He 
also quotes his authorities, the Sarasvati for the Sanskrit, the 
Wagapingala for the Nayabhasa, the Vinadavijaya for the 
Apabhramsa, the Haimavyakarana for the Sauraseni and the 









ch, when better known, is sure 
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to occupy a most distinguished place amongst the literatures 
of the Neo-Indian vernaculars. The language in which this 
literature is written and which has remained practically un- 
known and neglected to this day, is only a form of the Old 
Western Rajasthani, that is, the old vernacular of Rajputana 
and Gujrat. I do not propose to deal with it in detail on the 
present occasion, as Dr. Tessitori has gone into the question in 
his paper on the Bardie and Historical Survey of Rajputana, 
and in his Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajas- 
thani. This old Western Rajasthani language, called by the 
bards Dingala, to distinguish it from Pingala (the Brajabhasa), 
marks a very important stage in the history of the development 
of the Neo-Indian vernaculars, as it forms the link between 
the Saurasena, the Apabhramsa and the Modern Gujarati and 
Marwari. Concerning this language, which had heen first mis- 
taken for simply the old Gujarati, Sir: George Grierson writes : 
“We have thus a connected chain of evidence as to the growth 
of the Gujarati language from the earliest times. We can 
trace the old Vedic language, through Prakrit down to Apa- 
bhramsa, and we can trace the development of Apabhramsa 
from the verses of Hemchandra down to the language of a 
Parsi newspaper. No single step is wanting. The line is com- 
plete for nearly four thousand years '' (Linguistic Survey of 
India, Vol. ix, part ii, p. 327). 

But I will leave aside the linguistic importance of the 
Bardic productions here, and look at them from the literary 
point of view. I have already said that these poems have a 
literary value. 'The bards, in general, and particularly Cara- 
nas, who are the most distinguished amongst them, have been 
in many cases men of letters, and they have specially been 80 
when residents at Court. Many of them knew not only Din- 
gala and Pingala—the languages used in Bardic poetry —but 
also Sanskrit, and their attainments were such that titles like 
Kavisvara. Kaviraja were often conferred upon them. Tod, in 
the tenth chapter of his Annals of Marwar, alludes to the long 
and difficult studies requisite to form a Kavisvara. Amongst 
the many subjects which a Carana had to master before he 
could hope for fame, there was, besides works on grammar, 
rhetoric and history, a knowledge of the six bhasas, and 
though this knowledge in — cases was nothing more than 
an empty show, yet the fact that it was considered an indis- 

le qualification for a Carana, is testimony to the en- 
cyclopmdic character of the learning 4 Carana was YR to 
न No wonder, then, if many of the productions of these 
anas are literary masterpieces of the highest value. 


Bardic composition isin ge in , of a very elaborate kind. 


















Prosody is always oxcep correct, and none of the arti- 
ficial de vices which are t to make poetry more attrac- 
tive is ever neglected. these devices, the most charac- 
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teristic, indeed, in Dingala poetry, so that it has become 
almost a rule in it, is the bensaga, and it consists in forming 
verses the first and last words in which begin by the same 
consonant. 
neufa fas amar 
राजा sat Taq | 
राम लक्शमण 34g 


किरु दुग्जोघ "ad s 


Another common device is the one called anuprasa, which 
means internal rhyme, as distinguished from Mohara, or final 
rhyme, and whereof many examples may be quoted: 


fafa haa fx atal के नगौच ata | 


[0 has been said that, of the two languages used by the 
bards, Dingala and Pingala, the former is the more suited for 
heroic or warlike subjects, and the latter for amorous topics, 
and this is true to a certain extent. Dingala, with its richness 
in cerebral consonants, sounds much more harsh and mascu- 
line to the ear, than the comparatively effeminate Pingala, in 

- which dentals have a prevalence over cerebrals. But this 
should not be taken to mean that Dingala is incapable of musi- 
cality and unfit to represent tender sentiments. Take the 
following gita verses as an example : 


वया चौ तरफ घटा घुमसखारे | केको Waa छोय Were | 


सुजल sure फेलियों सारे | पया च्यालौ कद Gta पधार ॥ 
gkg जोव लग tel डदासो | व्याप Ba VE वाक व्यथा सो । 
wid वाट रशी am दासो | वज्या कह হাঁ वालम कद व्यासो ॥ 
faxis ce इक टक Rata) बौचछो मनवार करं बेया ভু । 


“The clouds densely assemble in the four directions and 
the intoxicated peacocks utter their cries. Deep torrents of 
water have (already) spread everywhere, but, tell me, my 
friend, when will my beloved come? My soul is upset and I 
have grown disheartened, and the rain has penetrated into 
my heart in the form of some (terrible) pain. I am watching 
the way from where he is to come; listen to me, my maid ; 
tell me when will my beloved come? (When he will come) I will 
— gazing (at him all time) with my eyes fixed (on his face) 
and I will make many entreaties to him in (sweet) words, 

lo . (so that he will never leave me again)’’. The — subject is 
" evidently a description of the anxiety of a Vir: on seeing 
| — the rainy season set in, whilst her husband is still away. 
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To give anillustration of the Virarasa, thatis, of the heroic 
style, for which Dingala is so famous, I cannot do better than 
uote an extract from the Asiati Ahaba, a poem on the great 
uropean war now in propress, written by Carana Kisor Dan 
of Jodhpore. The subject of the extract is the heroic resis- 
tance offered by the Belgians to the German invaders, and it 
is interesting to see bow Western things appear to the eyes of 
the living bard of Rajputana. He knew that there are 
neither elephants nor armoured horses in the present European 
war, but he could not possibly think of a great battle without 
them. Here is the passage in question : 


zw 
वेलजिय qu वौर sx । लग्गा en aga | 
धरु Bae d3 टको | smi n अऋड़ंत ॥ 
कंद चोटक 
we Bin can naz g) qaia घटेत zaz घड़े । 
चअच्तचित्त Baia um west! नभ ciu gag feat नट को ॥ 
"uu wu गिरुदरू আহহ ci ख्िस ara कुलाच पड़े घर ज्यों ! 
वळ an agi करु तेग ati पड़ de «HT सं We te) 
घजराज समेत ऊहे ymt) fau व्योपम तेया vat avait | 
घड़ केत तुरुंग समेत चचरा | afsdt नभ ea zee करू! 
"x तेग कठे SE ate व faadte sate उमंग चरे | 
कल লীন RSH धडका धरा । Tete फर्क् aa faery 
ee y i | ar, the ious heroes fi E 
n the Bel idis t field of w egregi E 


(standing so bo that their heads seem to touch) the sky. 
Earth and sky are covered by smoke and fire comes down in 


showers from t 
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some heroes advancing with their naked swords in their hands: 
whilst the steady-minded emirs are transported with the joy 
(of the battle). The machine guns make the earth rattle and 
clatter, and the wavering flags spread on the ground.” 

From the above example of poetry of recent composition, 
one might possibly be induced to think that the bardic 
activity continues as lively as ever. Nothing can be a greater 
mistake. The bard of Jodhpur who celebrates the events in 
the modern European struggle is a rare exception. Now, 
Jodhpur has been from the very beginning a cradle of bards; 
only one year ago it could boast of a Carana, the late Kaviraja 
Murari Dan, who was reputed the most learned bard in Kaj- 
putana. But he too was rather a scholar than a professional 
bard, and his most famous work, the Jaswant Jasobhusan, is a 
work on rhetoric. The fact is that professional bards have 
grown rarer and rarer in recent years: their sons have steadily 
taken to different pursuits, and are not initiated in the 
learning of their fathers. The reasons for this decline of 
bardic activitv are two-fold. First, bards are no more cher- 
ished and patronized by the chiefs as they were in former 
times, and their verses are no more rewarded with generous 
and princely grants. The lakhpasao or donation of a lakh of 
rupees, which was common enough in former times, has become 
a mere tradition of bygone ages. Secondly, there has been 
in modern times an absolute absence of materials for bardic 
songs, that is, of warlike deeds, which are the chief, and, we 
may say, the only source of inspiration of the bards. The 
outbreak of the great European war must have been greeted 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the Carana Risor Dan, 
who at once started his Asiati Ahab. The poetical genius 
was not extinct in him, but only waited for an opportunity 
to reveal itself, and the departure of Maharaja Sir Pratab 
Singh and Mabaraja Sumer Singh for the theatre of the war 
gave him a splendid opportunity of which he readilv availed 


himself. 


Let me now turn to the prose chronicles. Under this 
term, I include all kinds of historical works in prose, for which 
in Marwari we have a great number of terms such as Khyata, 
Vata, Vigata, Vamsavali, Judhiya, which exactly specify each 
of them. Taken together, these prose works form a rich 
literature, the interest of which is chiefly historical. Since 
these works have no literary claim and are not meant for 
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sion, till they are all explored; but from the materials Dr. 
Tessitori has examined in Jodhpur, it seems that, in that State 
at least, they were started about the end of the fifteenth 
century. This is to be taken to refer to regular and complete 
chronicles, but it is certain that genealogies were reduced to 
writing and traditions were orally preserved from long before 
that time. When regular chronicles began to be composed, 
they were incorporated with genealogies and oral traditions so 
as to form a complete and connected work starting ab origine. 
It follows that in the chronicles that start from the very 
origin of the race, with which they deal, we have two parts : 


a traditional one from the earliest ages to the end of the ` 


fifteenth century in which historical facts have been altered 
and dates are more or less incorrect; and an historical one, 
which is contemporary with the facts related and therefore 
accurate and reliable. One of the beauties of these chronicles 
is their simplicity and impartiality. Most of them were com- 
posed privately, and chiefly by magistrates and clerks of the 
State, Pancalas and Muhnots. The most conspicuous example 
is the Khyata or chronicle of Muhnot Neusi, formerly Hakim 
at Malarno, and then minister to Maharaja Jasvant Singh of 
Jodhpur from A.D. 860১৯ to Ib67. It embodies the historical 
traditions of all the Rajput races, and was composed, partly 
from conversations of the author with the people of the 
different States, and partly from written documents that were 
available to him. In each case, the author makes it a point 
to cite his source of information, and the account is in all 
cases so impartial as to be beyond suspicion. I have men- 
tioned but one example; but there are dozens and dozens of other 
Khyatas, which are not second to it in importance or accu- 
racy. They are mostly found written in huge volumes, 
sometimes in the form of a leather-bound register, sometimes 
in the shape of a vahi or Marwari account book, and are 
preserved with great care by their possessors. In the particular 
case of Jodhpur, it was in the seventeenth century, durin 

the reign of Jasvant Singh the First, that this chronologica 
literature reached its climax. Of his reign we have so many 
documents, that from them we can reconstruct the history of 
the period with the greatest accuracy and minuteness. At 
that time, the Marwar State was a jagi ir of the empire of, 
Shah Jahan, and the very powerful Jasvant Singh took a 
prominent part in the struggles that led to the succession of 
Aurangzeb. From this point of view, the Marwari chronicles 
of the period reflect also the history of the Empire, Some 
of these volumes of Khyatas do not contain connected chroni- 
. bu iscellaneous accounts referring to different 
character. To give an example of 
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Carana Ganes Danji of Jodhpur, son of the late Kaviraja 
Murari Dan. 

(8) An account of the Khavariya Rathors who under the 
title of Kavats ruled in Khavar, having first Nilmo for their 
capital, and afterwards Girab. 

(2) A genealogical list of the Rathor kings of Bikaner. 

(3) A history of the Rathors from the earliest times to 
Maharaja Ajit Singh, the son and successor of Jasvant Singh 
the First of Jodhpur. 


(4) Genealogies of the Rathor branches that ruled at Bika- 
ner, Idar and Khiavaza. 

(5) Miscellaneous historical information beginning with 
some old traditions of the Rathors, and containing particulars 
referring to Karamsi Jodhavat, Pabu Dhadhalot, Niba Jodha- 
vat, Rao Rinamal and others, and indulging specially on the 
war between Rao Malde of Jodhpur and Jetsi of Bikaner and 
on some events which happened during the sixteenth century 
of the Samvat Era, as well as on Akbar, on the zenealozies of 
the rulers of Dilli, from Tuvar Dasarth to Aurangzeb. 

(6) A genealogical sketch of the Sisodiyas of Udaipur, of 
the Kachvatras of Amber, and of the Devaras of Sirohi. 

(7) Another genealogical sketch of the Sisodiyas. 

(8) Genealogies of the Bhatis of Jesalmer. 

(9) An historical sketch of the Budelas. 

(IO, A genealogy ot the Hadas of Budi. 

(ll) A biographical sketch of Chohan Kanarde, ruler of 
Jater (thirteenth century). 

(I2) A collection of the traditions concerning the founda- 
tion of the principal strongholds and capitals of Rajputana, 
such as Mandor, Ajmer, Chitor, Jesalmer, Jator, and Sivana. 

(02) A list of the temples, ponds, tanks and wells of the 
city of Jodhpur. 

This list does not exhaust the contents of the vahi, which 
contains many other items, not less important than those 
which have been cited. Most of these items were all compiled 
under the reign of Jasvant Singh the First. 

I trust what I have said makes it abundantly clear that 
the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana is a work that 
is not only important, but is also urgent and necessary. I 
have shown that it is important both from the literary and the 
historical point of view. Its historical importance is clear, 
when one thinks that all present histories of the Mahomedan 
period of India are Sora sled almost exclusively from Maho- 
medan sources, which do not always assign due weight to the 


influence of Hindu culture and civilization. It is obvious that 


to write an impartial history of India, Hindu sources should 


| » be taken into account at aces in the same degree as Maho- 
a | medan sources. Fortunately, for the Rajput States, m aterials 
ikaro abundant. It would be unjust to neglect them, and allow 
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them to be lost or destroyed; the acquisitions to history that 
can be expected as the result of the exploration of these mate- 
rials can never be overrated. The brave Rajput races, who 
are at this moment devotedly fighting for the cause of the 
Empire, are justly entitled to this much at least of considera- 
tion, that the history of their glorious past be investigated and 
preserved. 

There is only one other topic to which I shall invite your 
attention before I bring this address to a close—a subject of 
striking interest. not merely to the scholarly investigator but 
also to the practical administrator—I mean the system of juris- M 
prudence which regulates the lives of our Mahomedan fellow 
subjects. It has always seemed to me inexplicable why our 
contribution to the cause of promotion of Arabic learning, so 
rich in diverse departments, should be exceedingly meagre and 
fragmentary in the domain of Mahomedan law. Our founder, 
eminent as a jurist as well as an orientalist, published in 792 
a translation of Al Sirajiyah, a treatise on the Moslem law of 
inheritance, with a commentary mainly based on the Shari- 
fiyah; it is fruitless to speculate in what other direction his 
resources might have been employed but for his premature death 
two years later. Nothing substantial was added to the facili- 
ties for the study of Mahomedan Law by the members of our ^ 
Society for more than forty years. In 78335, the battle which 
had long raged between the Anglicists and the Orientalists, in 
respect of the language best adapted as the medium of instruc- 
tion forthe people of this country, came to aclose with the over- 
throw of the latter. The consequence was that the Government 
adopted what now seems an obviously illogical attitude, 
namely, that all oriental works then in hand should be discon- 
tinued, and a resolution was issued which explicitly directed 
that the sheets already printed should be sold as waste paper. 

The works thus abandoned included the celebrated Fatawa 
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Hedaya have been so far the principal works in the English 
language which give access to lawyers, not sufficiently familiar 
with Arabic, into the intricacies of the Hanafi Law. The Per- 
sian translation of the Hedaya, however, does not, in many 
cases, correctly represent the Arabic original, as the translators 
interpolated many of their own interpretations into the render- 
ing; whilst Neill Ballie, in his desire to condense the matter 
by the omission of important passages and of the authorities 
on which the Fatawas are based, bas created a certain amount 
of confusion in the apprehension of the principles.’ This 
complaint, if I may say so without impropriety, is amply justi- 
fied, and it is hardly creditable to us that we should in this 
respect come out not even second best when a comparison is 
instituted between the work accomplished here and elsewhere. 
To take one illustration, when we look forward to works on 
the Maliki School of Moslem Law, the foremost place must at 
once be assigned to Precis de Jurisprudence Musulmane by Dr. 
Nicolas Perron, which was published in six volumes under the 

atronage of the French Government in Algeria and is à trans- 
ation of the celebrated work on Maliki Law, the Mukhtasar 
of Sidi Khalil But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
this monumental work stands alone. We have further the 
Balance de la loi Musulmane, a translation by Dr. Perron of the 
Mizan of Al Sherane, one of the most important works on 
Moslem Comparative Jurisprudence; the Code Musulmane by 
Seignette, who furnishes an accurate edition of the Arabic text 
of the cyclopaedic work of Sidi Khalil with a new translation ; 
the Tuhfat al Hukkam, a work on the duties of Judges, pub- 
lished with text and translation by Houdas and Martel; and 
the Droit Musalmane by Querry, who gives a complete transla- 
tion of the Sahraya-ul-Islam, the standard text-book on Shia 
Law. Nothing similar has been attempted here, except the First 
Steps in Muslim Jurisprudence by Mr. Justice Russel and Dr. 
Suraworthy, who are also the authors of a valuable work on 
the law of marriage. In addition to this, we have three valu. 
able works on the Mahomedan Law of Waqf or Religious and 
Charitable Endowments by Clavel, Adda and Ghalioungini and 
Mercien ; and two special treatises on the Musalman Law of 
Succession by Luciani and Clavel. I do not refer s pecifically to 

genae works on Moslem Law, such as those by Zeys, Morand, 
utayra and Cherbonneau, many of which indicate considerable 
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just made aocessible to English readers by Judge Howard of 
Singapore. We have also an excellent edition of Abu Shuja 
with translation by Keijzer. These, taken along with the trea- 
tises of Juynboll, Kenu-de Hoogenwoerd and Snouck Hung- 
rouje must be deemed a quite respectable contribution of 
Dutch scholars to the study of Shafi Law. T shall not detain 
you with an enumeration of the contributions to the study of 
[slamic legal literature by Germany, Russia, and even Sweden - 
through the labours of scholars like Von Tornauw, Goldziher. 
Sachau, Kohler, Nauphal and D'Ohosson , all indispensable to * 
the serious student of the various schools of Mahomedan Law 
investigated by them. I confess to a feeling of humiliation 
when I contrast the solid performance of the scholars merm- 
tioned, with the exceedingly little contributed by investigators 
in this country. Dazzled by the brilliant work accomplished 
elsewhere, which will for ever remain a standing testimony tothe 
scholarship of those investigators and the munificence of their 
respective Governments, well may an eminent Indian Moslem 
express the hope that ** the British Indian Government, in the 
midst of its executive and administrative preoccupations, may 
find time to take into consideration that most important ques- 
tion, the administration of the Musulman Law, which has sup- | 
plied the Mahomedans of India with a substantial cause of 3 
grievance, together with the expediency of following the 
example of the French Government in Algeria and providing 
the Indian Judiciary with authorized translations of the Fata- 
wai Alamgiri, the Radd-ul-Muktar, the Mabsut and other 
works of like standing.' It is our paramount duty as a 
learned Society to take the lead in the initiation and accom- 
plishment of this great undertaking, to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of scholars, and to secure the necessary finan- 
cial assistance from an enlightened Government. 

I have detained you with my address much longer than I 
anticipated ; but I felt that it was desirable not only to review 
the work accomplished during the last twelve months, but also 
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present d Y has, at bis disposal, unexplored territories, vast in 
extent rich with treasures, sufficient to justify the dev 
tion of bands of scholars for centuries yet unborn 


— ৫2 


The President announced the election of Officers and Mem- 
bers df Council for the year IBVI5 to be as follows : — 


President. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.LE., M.D., B.S., 
F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Hon Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyvaya, Kt., C.S.I., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S. F. A.S.B 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.LE., M.A., 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., D.Sc., C.IE., B.A., B.E., B.A.I., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 


N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C. M.Z S., F.L.S., F.A S.B. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :—F. H. Gravely, Esq.. M.Sc 
Treasurer :—R. D. Metha, Esq., C.I.E 


dditional Secretaries. 
Philological Secretary :—A. Al-Ma’mun Suhrawardy, Esq., 
70057, arul Millat, M.A., Ph.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Biology —P. J.  Bruhl, 
Natural History Secretaries— Physical "Science. E; P. 
' n, Esq.. Ph 
১ bhropologi i retary :—N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., 
C.M.Z.8., F.L F.A.S.B. 
Joint ০৭ ogical Sec Mu MAD WARD Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusan ., Ph.D., F.A.S.B 
Medi Karp y :—W. C. Hossack, Esq., M.D., D.P H 
ar . W. Kemp, Esq.. B.A., F.A.S.B. 
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W. Kirkpatrick, Esq. 

Major D. McCay, M.B., I.M.S. 

H. R. James, Esq., M.A. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. G. Woodroffe, M.A., B.C.L. 


The President also announced the election of the Fellows 
to be as follows :— 


Major E. D. W. Greig, C.LE., M.B., I.M.S. 
G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A,, F.G S. 

D. B. Spooner, Esq , Ph.D. 

H. H. Haines, Esq., F.C.S., F.L.S. 


The newly-elected President then took the chair and the 
meeting was resolved into the Ordinary General Meeting for 
the election of members. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members : 


Dr. C. P. Segard, Physical Adviser to the Government of 
Bengal, Medical College, propos by Dewan Bahadur Hiralal 
Bose, seconded by Dr. Bruhl; Maulavi Hafiz Ahmadali 
Khan, Zimandar Sapir no Rampur State Library, pro- 
posed by Maulvi Hidayet Hosain, seconded by Dr. A. 
Suhrawardy. 


The President announced that Mr. E. Brunetti has been 
recommended by the Council for election as an Associate mem- 
ber on account of his excellent work on Indian Diptera, at the 
next Ordinary General! Meeting of the Society 


The following exhibitions were shown : 

l. Some Insects from the Darjeeling District. —By H. E. 
Lob CARMICHAEL. 

2 ndian Boring S es and their Independent Phase.— 
Exhtbited by N. ANDALE, Esq., D.Sc. 


Labe. কা দু ed by S. W. KEMP, 


न 








Feb., 8985-] Proceedings of the Asiatic Soceity of Bengal. li 
8. The Oldest Palm-Leaf Manuscript in Bengali Character. 
— Exhibited by MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI. 


9. Some Indian Antiquities —Exhibited by Dr. Satıs 
CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 


80-44 0 oppe | Plate Grant and an Impression of an Imserip- 
tion.— Exhibited by BABU RAKHAL Das BANERJI. 


ll. Some Micro-Chemical Apparatus. — Exhibited by W. A. R. 
CHRISTIE, EsQ., PH.D. 


2. The Indian Medicinal Leech. — Exhibited by Dr. N. 
ANNANDALE. 


"The Meeting was then closed. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
FOR THE YEAR I0Ia4. 


President - 


His Excellency the Right Hon'ble Thomas David Baron 
Carmichael of Skirling, G.C.LE., K.C.M.G. 


Vice-Presidents এ 


The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kr., C.S.I., 
D.L.. D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S.. F.A. S.I 

Mahimahopadhyiya — Haraprasüd Shastri, C.LE., M.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard gern, Er CLE. M.D., B.S., ERCP., 
F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., IL. M.S 

Col. Sir S. G. Burrard, K.C.S.I., C.S.L, R.E., F.R.S. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :— or C. L. Peart, I.A., succeeded by 
F. H. Gravely, Esq., M.Sc. 
Treasurer :—R. D ehta, Esq., C.LE. 


Additional Secretaries 


Philological Secretary :— Major 0. L. Peart, LA., succeeded 
by Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 
} Biology :—N. Annandale, q; D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., 
Natoral |  F.L.S, F.A.S.B, succeede 
History | Esq., Ph.D 
Secre- { Ph — Science : —W. A. K. Christie, Esa., B.Sc., 
taries. ) ud per guongeded by E. P. Harrison, Esq., Ph.D., 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


ey pe ate gg, — — — 


R. = Resident. N.R., = Non-Resident. A.= Absent. LM. Life Member. 
F.M. Foreign Member. 


An Asterisk is prefixed to thè names of the Fellows of the Society. 


N.H.—Members who have changed their residence since the list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the Honorary 
Genoral Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made in the 
subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list should also be 
communicated to the Honorary General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave Indis and do not intend to return are 
— — requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretary whether 
is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, in accord 
ance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed from the list at 

the expiration of three years from the time of their leaving India. 


কি রা TR c i £ ZEEE TR 


7907 April 3. | N.R. | Abdul Ali, Abul Faiz Muhammad, s.a., Deputy 
Magistrate. Netrokona, Mymensingh 
I909 Mar. 3.| N.R.| Abdul Latif, Syed, Deputy Magistrate. 
Barisal 
854 Sept. 27. L.M. | Abdul Wali, Maulavi. 23, European Asylum 
| | Lane, Calcutta. 
8902 Aug. 7. | N.R | Abdulln-al-Musawy, Syed, B.A.. Zemindar. 
7 mes [ Bohar, Burdwan. 
8905 July 7. | R. | Abdur Rahim, Maulavi. 5l, Zalfolla Lane 
A y F Calcutta. 
à )8552) May l.| R. Abdus Salam, Manlavi, M.a., Presidency 
v Ed | Magistrate. — Calcutta. 
[২ 2005) Aprill, N.R.| Abul Aás, Maulayi P d, Raees and Zemin- 
| dar. Langar Toli, Bankipore 
Sept. 28, N.R. 


0504 Ahmad Hasain Khan, Munshi. Jhelum. 
55870 April 5. | N.R. | Ahmad Husain, Nawab, Khan Bahadur. Rais 
8903 Oct. 28. FR. 























Aton o Sarpo awan, Partabgarh, Dist. Oudh. 
Ha exander Smith, 3.85. 77 & IS 


Rr lab, Manlyi, Pleader. Ghagipore 
son, Lient, Col. Adam Rivers Steel e, 
L [ | ond রি C. M.£Z,8., I.M.S. Ramana, 
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890 Sept. 28. 





ee 


R. | "Annandale, Nelson, (0,5e., 0.9.2.5., PASH, 
Superintendent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 
45)74 April l | N.R. Ansari Amir Ahmad, n.a Begum Cothee, 
Meerut, U.P 
5)70 Apl. 6. | N.R. | Ascoli, Frank David, c.s. Dacca. 
ISOS May 5. R. | Ashgar, A. A., Barrister-at-Law. ৯, European 
Asylum Lane, Calcutta 
85988 May 3. | A. Atkinson, Albert Charles. Europe (clo La 
|. Martiniere C e, Calcutta) 
I904 July 6.| N.R. | Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur, Inspector 
| of Registration. Dacca 
ISOS May 5.| R. | Azad, Mnuiavi  Abul-Kalnm Mohyuddin 
Ahmad. 535 MeLeod Street, Calcutta 


5597 Mar. 4|L.M  Bacat, Mons, Il. 3L. Quai d'Orsay, Paris. 

7576 Feb. 2.| L.M. Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, M.A, GLE. 
|o Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 

England 

789] Mar. 4 | F.M. Baillie, The Hon. Sir Duncan Colvin, xk.c.5.r., 

.c.8& 9. Pall Mall, London 

8506) Feb. 3. | N.R Chara Deb, B.A., LL.B. Allahabad. 

IOSIO Dec. 7. | N.R. Banerji, Devendra Kumar. Dacca College, 


Dacca. [cutta 
82077 Mar. R. Banerji, Mauralidhar, Sanskrit College, Oal- 
8596) Jan. R. Banerji, Rakhal Das, 3.4. 45/4, Simla Street, 
8১95 Mar N.R | Banerji, Satish Chandra, M.A., L.D., Advo- 
cate, ar h Court. Allahabad 


l. 
2. 
Calcutta. 
4. 
827 Feb. +| R | Banerji urendra Chandra. 30, Sastitola 
E: 
4. 








d, Narikeldanga 

8৮৫১০ Dec. L.M. Barker, Robert Arnold, m.n., ¥.G.8.  Thorncroft, 
| orndean Road, Emsworth, Hants, England. 
I885 Nov. R. Barman, Damodar Das. 55, Olive Street, Gal- 

|. eutta 
898. Mar. 2. | N.R. Barnes, Herbert Charles, M.a., rcs, Deputy 
| (922 Naga Hills. Kohima, Abr 
INOS Nov. + | N.R. Barnes, James Hector, B.8c., FLO, F.C.5, Frm- 
^| cipal, Punjab Agricultural College. Lyall- 

pur. 


NR. Batra, Bhawani oe Rat Bahadur, M.A., 





| me | FAS. 
“Pitfold. Shotternsill. 777২7 
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Ivii 
Duas a 4 ee a লস সস | 
IHI3S April 2. | N.R. | Bhatnagar, R. S., Civil Judge, Shahpura, Ruaj- 


nianma 
३908 Nov. 4. | N.R. Bhattacharji, Bisvesvar, Sub-Divisional Offi- 
cer, Katina, Burdican. 
I9IO April 6. N.R. Bhattacharji, Ramakanta. Madhupur 
7209 July 7. | R. | Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.s. 47, Mohan- 
| bugan Road, Calcutta. 
I9I4 Nov. 4. | N.R.| Bhattacharji, Vireshwar. Rawalpindi 
Ill April 5.| R. | Bion, H. S., &.5c., F,6,5., Assistant Superinten- 
M dent, Geological Survey of India. Calcutta, 
I9lO May 4. N.R. Bishop, T. H., .5.0.5., L.&,c.8&,, D.P.H. Paksey, 
Pabna Dist. | ganas. 
2৯93 Feb. . (L.M. | Bodding, Revd. P.O. Dumka, Sonthal Par- 
III Oct. 80. A. Bolton, H. O. Europe (c/o Messrs Graham X 
|o tfo., Calcutta) | 
8505) July 3. | N.R. | Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence, !,M,5., M.B., 
hs, M.R CS., LMC. Europe {c's Ree. T. 


| | — Bomford, C.M.S. House, Peshawar). 
yg 2: July ॐ. | N.R. Bonham-Carter, Norman, L.C.s5. Dacca 
8১59৮ Feb. 2. | R. Bose, Amrita Lal, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Chandra Matítra's Lane, Calcutta. 
INOS June 3. | R. Bose, Hira Lall, Dewan Bahadur, L.M.8. 25/2, 
| Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 
7৯56) Mar, 6. A. | *Bose, Jngadis Chandra, C.S.L, M.A., D.Sc., C.LE., 
| RAS B. Ewrops (cjo Presidency College, 


| | Calcutta). 

75887 Nov. 4. R. | Bose, Thakur Birendrenath.  59/l, Patuatola 
| Lane, Calcutta. 

IPI Julv 6. | N Botham, Arthur William, r.c.s. Shillong. 

I9II] Nov. l. | N.R. Boyle, Lieut. Cecil Alexander, llth King 
| | Edward's Lancers, Cavalry Lines, The 














B | Buen MT Militia. Pearachinar, Kurran 
Valley, N.W.F.P 
708 Jan. 8. R. | Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, M.A., m.p. LY, 
| Grey Street, Calcutta 
जज्नाछ Aug. 6. N.R. | Brown, C.J. Canning abi Lucknow 
T2906 July 4. | Brown, Lieut.-Col Edwin arold, M.D., LM.5. 
(retired). +, Harrington Street, Caleutta 
2505 July 3. : Brown, John Coggin, M.Sc.,  F.G.s..  F.C.S., 
po ক is — tant Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta [ Calcutta 
M 75009 Oct. 6. RES ্‌ Percy. A.K.C.A. Government Schoo! of Art 
è 809 Oct. rüh 


R. } Paul Johannes, Ph.b., POS. FAS. 

890] Sept. 25. R. |: FE hanan, Lieut.-Col. Walter James, i.M.s. 
Pedes 7०९ 5 f nit. d * e Club, Calcutta. 

l June 5. F.M. we He 
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de "v M.A., F.A.8.b. Botani- 
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LOIS Jan. L. R. | Burrard, Col. Sir S. G., k.c.S.,, CEL, PES., 
Surveyor General of India, B, Wood Street, 
— | | Calcutta. 
lls Nov. 5. R. Burton, R. C., Assistant e »erintendent, 
Geological Survey of Indin. aloutta, 
L900 May 2. | N.R. | Butcher, Flora, u.b,  Lohughat, Almora Dist. 
| i 
L906 Dec. 5.| R. | Caddy, Adrian, M.D. (Lond.), r.R.c.s. (Eng.). 
D.P.H., M.R.C.F.$. (Lond.). 2-2, Harrington 
8 Street, Calcutta. t 
E © alder, Charles Comming. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 
L907 Apl. 3. | R. | Calvert, Lieut.-Col. John Telfer, M.B., M.R.O.P., 
" k; M:S. Medical College, Calcutta. 
I9NO7 Mar. 6. L.M.| Cama, Camaji Byramji Navroji, BA. LLB, 
| I.C,S. "ep "uv. 
I9Ol Mar. 6. N.R. Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 8.0, 
| Mirzapur, U.P. 
I895 July 3. N.R. | Carlyle, The Hou. Sir Robert Warrand, &.c.5.4., ® 
| CLE., LCS., Revenue and Agriculture and 
| |. P.W.D. Member, Government of India. 
| Simla, 
ISIZ Mar. 6. R. | Carmichael, His Excellency the Right Hon'ble 
| Thomas David Baron, of Skirling, 6.C.L.£.,- 
K.0.M.G., Governor of Bergal. © Oulentta. 
7906) May 4. N.R. Carter, Capt. Robert Markham, LM.5. Bombay. 
8905 May 3. R. | Chakravarti, Dwarkanath, M.A., B.L., Vakil - 
| High Court. Calcutta. 
782) June 4 | R. | *Chakravarti, Rai Monmohan, Bahadur, M.A., 
BL, F.A.S.B., Deputy Magistrate. l4, Pal- a 


I9l3 Apl. 2 





















mers Bazar Road, En'ally, Calcutta, - k 

89099 Mar. 3. | R. |C তল , Nilmani, m.a. Presidency College, © B^ 
alcutta. — 

89600 July 5. | N.R. ০5 Vanamali. Cotton lege, `, V^ 

0906 Jan. 3.| R. | Chapman, “John Alexander, Librarian, Im- — -— 2| 

Ma |^ perial Library LÁ . Oaleutta. | — ठ = E 

- — 908 Feb. 5.| BR. — Gopal Chandra, w.5. Medical Qol- — — £ 
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lix 
ISII Mar. }. | N.R. Chandburi, Charn Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 
| |. Zemindar, Sherpur Town. Mymensingh Dist, 
857] 4 April Br! FR | Chaudhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Roe, 
| Calcutta, ' 
502) June 4. R. | Chaudhuri, Puo Bar,-at-Law. 2, Brighi Street, 
— Hallyqunge, Calcutta. 
75972 Aug. 7. N.R.| Chetty, P. S. Ramuln. 5, Strotton Muthia, 
| Mudelly Street, Georgetown, Madras. 
I907 July 3.! A. | Christie, William Alexander Kynock, n.so., 
Ph.D, Europa (c'o Geological Surcey of India, 
Calcutta ). 
I9O9 Nov. 3 N.R. *Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, w.u., 
| P,A.SB.,T.ALS. FCesearch Laboratory, K asault. 
75৮0) April 2. R l Chunder, Rajchunder, Attorney-at -Law. 2. 
| | Old Post Office Street, (Calcutta. 
7906 Nov. 7. R. | Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, I.0.5., Deputy Director 
| General of Post Offices in India. Calcutta. 
006 July 4. A. | Connor, Captain Frank Powell, s.&g.c.5. (Eng. ), 
| L.m.Cc.». (Lond.), tas,  J7urope (c/o India 
| | Office, London). 
" [7908 Nov. 4 | N.R.| Cook, Capt. Lewis, nas. Puri. 
8907 July 32. R. | Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Superinten- 
| | dent, Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 
INOS Jan. l. R. Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton, Health Officer. 
| |... Ls. Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
— ३876 L. F.M. Crawfurd, James, P.A., r.c.s. (retired). Thorn- 
| | wood, Uddington, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
= 88587 Aug. 25. R. | — r, William Risdon, F.c.s.. F.L.C., A.R.5. M. 
| Konnagar, E.I.H. 
8598) July 3.  R. | Cumming. The Hon. Mr. John Ghest, CLE., 
» | 0.8.  Qhief Secy., Gort.of Bengal, Calcutta. 
হল Dec. 3.| F.M. Dames, Mansel Longworth, r.c.s. (retired). 
z - | Ventnor, Wodeland Road, Guildford, Surrey, 
| s ee চি 5 
, |. 896 Mar. 4. | R. Das-Gupta, — dra Nath. B.A. (Oxon), 
. Mn  Barrister-at-Law. JTughii College, f "hinsura. 


022 April 3. | N.R- Dil. Kasi Nath. Prof. Ravenshawe College. 
= © 594 April l.| R. | Daven 
ax | 





ck. 
port, Alex. W. Chartered Bank Build- 
» Cale tta. [ Catentta. 
vid, David A. 55, Free School Street. 
Kiran Chandra, P.A., r.C.s. Pinay pir 

ee ient.-Col. Benjamin Hobbs, w.m.c.s. 
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8902 July 2 
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| 

INI2 May l. R. | Demetriadi, Stephen. l & 2, Church Lane, 
| Calcutta 

L906 Dec. 5. | N.R. | Dentith, Arthur William, t.c.s. Shillong 

I9IO May 4. | L.M. | Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, rc.s. Cuttack 

2908 July 3. | R. Digby, Everard, msc, (Lond.). 2, Gurstin’s 
| | Place,.Calcutta 

805 Oct. 30. | N.R. | Dixit, Pandit Sri Ram, t.a., Dean of Bansivara, 

utana. 

Dods, William Kane. Agent, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. Calcutta. 
I906 Dec. 5. | N.R. Donnan, Major wil liam, Indian Army, Ex- 
| aminer of Ordnance Factory Accounts in 





IEDS Jan. 5. R. 


| India. Lucknow 
N.R. Donovan,  Lieut.-Col. Charles, M.D., tos 
Medical College, Mudras 
R Doxey, Frederick Queen's Park, Ballygunge, 


82005) Nov, 3. 


uleutta 
8906) Aug. 4. NR. Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, I.C.s. 
Allahabad 
8502১ Sept. 22 N.R. | 2:78 _Lient.-Col. Francis James, LM.s. 
neli. 


502 Nov. 6. |N.R. | Dube, Manan. Tahsildar, Domariagunj, Basti. 

8975 April 3. | A. Duf-Sntherland-Dunbar, yos t. Sir George, 
Bart. Europe (c/o India © London) 

8974. Sept. 2. R. Dutt, B. C. 373. Municktola Street, Calcutta 

LIS77 Aug. 30, R. | Dutt, Kedar Nath. l, Sikdarpara Lane, Oal- 
outta. 





906 Nov. 7. | N.R.! Eadie, Capt. John Inglis. 97th Deccan In- 
fantry (c/o Messrs, Grindlay $° Oo., Bombay) 
0980 April 6, | N.R. | Ebden, Capt. F. T. 739d Cavalry, Trichino- 


I M রী AS — Walter Noel — Europe | 
299 A pril 6. R. | Elmes, Dr. Cecil H. . Middleton Row,Caleutta. 
890] Nov. R. | Esch, V. J., Architect. Grand Hotel, Calcutta. 


3904 Ang. 3.| R. | Fermor, Lewis Leigh, A-R.S.M., DSc, FOS. 


—— erintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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2 Dec. 5. 


758: Nov, 5. 
IPIO April 6. 
79780) Nov. 2. 


h 85905 Mar. + 


889: Jan. lI. 


0597 Mar. 6, 
I90O9 Mar. 3. 
ISON Oct. 7. 


7905 Feb. 5. | 


ISOS Jan. l. 


05089 July 5. 


8972) Aug. 7. 


IBIS Mar. 6. 
87007 May 3 


599 Jan. 2. 


| 
























| 
R. | Foster, Capt. Henry Bertram, I.M.5. Chin- 
surah 
R. | Fox, a dro S., Assistant Superintendent, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. | Calcutta 
N.R. Francis, Lieut. Reginald Frankland, Indian 
| Army. Jullunder, Punjab 
N.R. | Friend-Pereira, Joseph Ernest, B.A.. Madhi- 
। pura, Bhagalpur. 


| 
R | *Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.B., 8.52 
O FPS, tans. Reyal Bot. Gardens, Calcutta 

N.R. *Gait, The Hon. Mr. Edward Albert, cC,.s.i 
C.LE., LC.$.,, Member of Council, Bihar and 
Orissa. Ranchi 

R. Ganguli, Manmohan, B.E., District Engineer 
79, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

R. Ganguli, Matilal, Rat Bahadur. Currency Office 
Calcutta 

R. | Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 02270947945 এ 
Lane, Calcutta. 

NAR. Gardner-Brown, John Gerald Gardner, M.A 
Director. State Education, Holkar College, 
Indore 

N.R. Ghatak, Suresh Chandra, Depy. Magistrate 
and Depy. Collector. Dacca 

R. Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyabhusana. 66, 
Manicktolla Street, Calcutta. 

R. Ghosh, Atal Behari, M.A., BL. 59, Sookea'« 
Street, Calcutta 


8007 Oct. 30. ' A. Ghosh, Birendra Nath, L.M.5., Medical Practi- 


| timer. Europe (cjo War Office, London) 
“Ghosh, Harinath D., Assistant Surgeon 
l5/ln, Baluram Ghosh Strect, Calcutta. 
N.R | Ghosh, Hemendra Prasad, Zemindar and 
|  Litterateur. Prasad Lodge, Ohangalbha 
P.O, Jessore. | 
Ghosh, Jogendra Chandra, M.A., B.I Pleader 
25. Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee Road, 
Bhowantpore, Calcutta 
Ghosh, Panchanan, M.A. Europe. : 
Ghosh, Prafulla Chundra, M.A 27/3, Boita- 
| una Bazar Road, Culcutta. 
h, Prata andra, y: . Vindyachal 


ta 
७ Hon. A. K., Mymensi 
Charles Aubery, n.s. Medical 


4, Banstolla Street 


9 
é 


/902 Mar. 6. | R. 
[৮48 July 5. N.R. 


L909 Jan. 6.| R. 
IbID Sept. 7. | R. 
IOS May 3 R. 
85860 Nov. 2. | A. 
I907 June 5.| R. 
89860 Mar. 2. | R. 


/986 Sept. 7.| A. 
I900 Dec. 5. | L.M, 


ISIO April 6 A, 
720] April3. | N.R. 


i898 June l. R. 


| 


৮০৪ Ang. | N.R. 
INOL Mar. ७. | N.R. 





Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, B.A., 


| HAS —— ogical Survey of India. Catoutta. A 
Halls Norman "Leslie. Europe (c/o India 
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— Roormall. 57, Burtolla Street, Cal- 

cy M. 

Gossnin, Hemchandra, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, Tezpur. 

Gourlay, William Robert, c. k., 68, Govern- 
ment House, Oalentta. 

Gravely, Frederic Henry, M.sc., Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 
Graves, Henry George, A.n.s.w. l, Council 

Honse Street, Calcutta. 

Graves-Law, H. D., rc.s. Europe. 

Green, Lieut.-Col. Charles Robert Mortimer, 
M.D., F.R,O.S., LM.S. 6, Harrington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, M.B., I. M.8. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Grey, Lt.-Col. William George, Indian Army. 
Europe. 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Jalpaiguri. 

Grubl, D. E. Europe. 

Guha, Abhaya Bankes. Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner. Nowgong. 

Gupta, Bepin Behari. Hooghly College, Ohin- 
sura 


Habiber Rahman, Depy. Supdt. "Telegraph 
| Depart ment, Allahabad, 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 
Bhikanpur, District Aligarh. 
Haig ig, Lient.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Army. 

. B. M.'s Consulate Genl., Meshhed, Persia. 3 

Haines, Henry Haselfoot, F.c.s., F.L.s. 

Mamyo, Burma. 2 





A.R.S.M.. F.G.&, Assistant Superintendent, 


= + 5 








=). London). 0 . 
Hankin, E HL omc. Burope (ejo Chemical —— 
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8908 June 3. | R. Herron, Alexander Macmillan, 5.8c., Assistant 
—* erintendent, Geological Survey of India 
loutta 
9] 8 April 5. N.R. Hiralal, Rai Bahad Ur, BA- M.B.A.5 Chhind- 
0 2 ND wera, O.P 
INOS April Il. N.R. Hirst, Captain Frederick Christian. Indian 
| Army, Shilton 
25006 Dec. 5.| A. | Hirst, Reginald John. — Europe 
7৮95. July LL. |IF.M. *Holland, Sir Thomas Henry, K.C.Lk., D.Sc. 
| | |, "A.R.C.8., F.0.8 FRS, F.A.S.B. Westwood 
| | Alderley Edge, Oheshire, England 
I90S July 8, R. Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, i.c. 
i 22, Theatre Read, Calcutta 
898 Feb. 2. | F.M. *Hooper, David, v.c.s., F.L.5., v.a.s.n. l, Glent- 
north Terrace, Weston Super Mare, England 
: 8200) Jan. 5. | R. Hope, Geoffroy D., me, Ph.D. 27, Chow- 
ringhee Road, Oalcutta. 
274. Web. +| R Hornell, The Hon. Mr. W. W., Director, Public 
Instrnction, Bengal Writers’ Building 
| Calcutta. 
IBOI Dec. +. R. Hossack, William Cardiff, M.D., D.P.H. Grand 
| Hotel, Calcutta. 
t L873 Jan. 2. L.M. Houstoun, George L., v3.5. Johnstone Castle, 
— | Renfrewshire, Scotland 


7905 July 5. N.R. Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, B.A, rcs, 
| |. Settlement Officer.  Pertabgarh, Oudh- 
7578] June 7. R Husain, M. Hedayat. 7-l, Ramsanker Roy's 
a Lane, Calcutta. 
005 June 3. N.R. Hutchinson, C. M. Pusa. 


7977 Feb. | | B. |Insch|Jam 69, Park Street, Calcutta 


—— - « 390% Jan. 6. N.R Token Victor Herbert, M.A. Patna College, 
> Ban 

३3908 Nov. 4. N.R. Jacob eer Montague, rc.s. (c/o Messrs 
te | g § Co., Bombay) 
— ३907 Dec. 4. R James, Henry Rosher, M.a., Bengal Educa- 
GAS tion Service. Principal, Presidency College, 
alculta. ._ [৮৮ 
Jayaswal, Kashi Prasad, Bar.-at-Law, Banki- 
Je enkins, Owen Francis, r.c.5.,, Offg. Joint 

| 8. 
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8905 May 3.|N.R 
— — — 4907 Sept. 25.| N.R 
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cene (०/० Young Men's Ohrestian 


cil, A.R.S.M., A.R.C.S,, F.0.3., 
en] Survey of India. 
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Ixiv 


जरा जले — 


I9ll Nov. ॥ | NB, | 
R 


8৮9 Feb. +. 
85] 7 Jan. 3). 


8580) May +. | 
2553 Mar. l. | N.R. 
0560 Aug. 5, | 
75500 Sept. 75). R. 
2909 April 7. R. 
I9I0 Mar.2 R. 


2596 July l. A. 
isiõ Sept. 7. N.R. 


79974 April L. | N.R. 
09] 4 July l. R. 
8585 May + | LM. 


i 
7559. Mar. 6. LM. 


8১84 Aag — 
9) L EF * l. 
8902 July 2. 


889 Nov. 6. | BR. 


Law, 


Kamaluddin Ahmed, Shams-ul-Ulama. Supdt., 

E Govt, Madrassa, Ohittagong. 

৯১787, Raja Ban Behari, c.s.. Burdwan. 

Kaye, George Rusby. Registrar, Govt. of 
India, Dept. of Education. Simla. 

"Kemp, Stanley W., mA, F.A5.5, Senior 
Assistant Superintendent, Indian Museum. 
Calcutta. [pur. 

Kennedy, Pringle, M.A. B.L., Vakil. Mozuffer- 

Kennedy, William Willoughby, A. M.D., 
D.P.H., M.R.3.C.,, L.R.C.P. 70, Harrington St., 


aloutta, 
Kesteven, Charles Henry, Solicitor to Govern- 
ment. 26, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Kilner, John Newport, M.B., L.R.C.$., L.R.O.P. 
Garden Reach, Calcutta. 
Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta. 
Küchler, George William, C.t.E,, M.A. Europe. 
Kumar, Sahu Ram. Thakurdware, Moradabad. 


Laddu, Takaram Krishna. Queen's College. 
Benares. 


| Laha, Satya Charan, B.A., B.L. 24, Sukeas St., 


Calcutta. 
Lanman. Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. America. 


*La Touche, Thomas Henry Dig B. As. 


ges. 
PGS, PASH. Alfriston Hills Road, Oum- 
—— England. 
maln Charan, 24, Sukeas St., Calcutta. 
Law, Narendra Nath. 96, Amherst St., 
Calcutta. 


Leake, A. RS P.R.C.S., V.C. 


Europe. 
Leake, Henry + MA. Pes. Nawab- 





Lee. gend ho Hon. Ton" Mr William A., F.R.M.s. 2, 


New Ohina Bazar Street, Calcutta. —* 
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803 Jan. 8. R.  Luxburg, Count Graf. Karl L., Imperial 
Consul-General for Germany. 6, Store 
i Road Ea LER ¢, Caleutta 
ISTO April 7. L.M. Lyman, B. Smit 708, Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, U.S. America. 





L9l2 April 3. | | MacCabe, Surgeon Capt. Frederick. Europe 
(0 (e/o India Office, London) 
8902 Aug. 2. | McCay, Major David, wim, ts. Medical 


College, Calentta 
চ59 I L. M. | Maclagan, The Hon, Sir Edward Douglas, #.A., 
| | K.C.S,L., C.8.8., I.C.8 Secretary, Government 
of India, Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 


-Gi 


. i ment. Simla 
3 972 May L. R. McLean, David. Chowringhee Mansions, Oal- 
atte, 


IIS Mar. 5. N.R. MacMahon, P. S., Canning College, Lucknow. 
59 Jan. Il. | L.M. Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maharajah 
Colonel Sir. Alijah ahadur, 6G.¢.8.t 
G.C.V.O., A.D.C., LED, Maharajah of Gwalior 
Jai Bilas, Gwalior. 
R. Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra, m.5e. F.i.s.E., 
F.&.M.s, 2l0, Cormicallis Street, Calcutta. 
R. | Mahatup, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, K.C.s.L, 
Mabarajadhiraj of Burdwan 6, Alipur 
। ॒ Road, Calcutta 
0598 Nov. 2. N.R. Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, B.A., B.L. Rajshahi 
n. 8908 July 6 | A.  Malyon, Lieut. Frank Hailstone. Europe (co 
(0 India ge ce, London) 
| 800] June 5. N.R. Mann, Harold Hart, D.Sc., M.se., F.t.s., Prin- 
^ | cipal, Agricultural vong, x Pona. 
" = 34907 Dec. + | N.R. Manners-Smith, Lieut l. Jobn, Indian 
"eiie 4 Q€.V.0,, C&L, Resident, Nepal. Khat- 


0003 Dec. 5. 
III Mar. 


~ 


Me: 889 Aug.30. N.R. Mannu Lal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil Sur- 
geon. The Palms, Fysabad 

f m 3909 Das, N.R. Marsden, Edmund, B.A., F.R.G Bombay | 

S ll Aug. 2. A. Maulik, Samarendra. ne College of 

| ys Science and Technology th Kensington, 


London, S.W ) E 

N.R. Mazumdar, Rai Jadunath, Bahadur, Govern- 

ment Plender. Jessore 

— — Ramesh Chandra. টি © x — * (= 

3 nath ath Ohi Street Bhowanr pur, Cateutto 
Mehta, loostum Dhunjibhoy, O.E 9. 

pp ge, Calcutta. 

AE. है.९.७५ Europe 


College. 
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Date o£ Floto i ENT NNN 
— | | 
IHII April 5. N.R. । Meston, The Hon, Sir J. S., K.C,S. E, C.3.0., 00.8. 


ISS4 Nov. 5 
IHS Dee. 


}9I2 June 
8900 July 


G. 
2৯৮৬ Sept 3. | 

>. 

5 


8১৮6) Jan. 6. 


IAS June 6. 


8970) July 6, 
ISOS Mar. + | 


ISVS Mar. 


+. 
IOI Aug. 7. 
I895 July 3. 


75978) Feb. 


2. 
8:50) Dec. 5. 


85006 Dec. 5. 
JOB Dec. 2. 
INOS Mar. 3 


॥ 590) Jan. 6. 
8599 Sept. 29. 





R. 





| Mukherjee, Sir Raj 


rovernment House, Lucknow. 

"Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, iA, P0.8. 
F.A-S.B., Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Midhut Mohamed Hossain Khan. 5, Golam 
Sobhan's Lane, Calcutta. [ outta, 

Miles, William Harry. 7, Ohurch Lune, Cal- 

Misra, Champaram. Barabanki, Oudh. 

Misra, Shyam Behari, dna, t.c.s,, Revenue 
Member, Council of Regency. Jodhpur. 

Misra, Tulsi Ram, w.a. Prof, D. J. High 
School. Kanouj.  - | 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, Sham- 
pukur Street, Calcutta. 


Mohapatra, Srikrishna. IO/fl, St. James's 
Square, Calcutta, 

Moitry, Manmatho Nath, Landholder. Seram- 

e. 

Mollison, James. Europe. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, t.¢.s. Allahabad. 

Monohan, Francis John, 5c. +, Theatre 
Rond, Calcutta. 

Monohnr Lal, w.a.  Berrackpore. 

More, Capt. James Carmic Enel . 5lst Sikhs. 


U.S. Olub, Simla. 
Morton, Captain Sidney. 
Notwshera. 
Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, M.D., P.R.O.S., 
LMS. B, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 
Mukherjee, Brajalal, m.a. 9, Old Post Office 


Street, Calcutta. AE ' 
Mukherjee. Govinda Lall. 9, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

ee, Jotindra Nath, ma., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post of ce Street, Calcutta. e AS 
Mukherjee, Phani Bhusan, t.se. 57, Jhowh 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. E | 
ir — adra Nath, 
Jalcutta. 


24th Punjabis. 


KCL E. : di 








Sibnarayan. 
-Wte 


fl S is 
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890 Jan. 2. N.R. Pande, b 
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IOI April 3.] R. Mullick, Pramatha Nath, Zemindar. 7. Pra- 
= E sonno Kumar Tagores Street, Calcutta. 
8580) Nov. 2. N.R. Murray, William va lfred, HA. (Cantab), m.r. 
| ^ Chittagong. 

898৯5807727 N.R Murtaza Hosein Khan, Nawab, Vakil and 
= Zemindar, Katra abn Torabkhan. Lucknow. 

INOS Sept. 23.| N.R.| Muzaffur Ali Khan Bahadur, Syed, Zemin- 
dar and Rais. Jausath, Dist. Muzaffar- 


nagar. 


57006 Mar. 7. | R. | Nahar, Puran Chand, 48, “Indian Mirror 
| Street. Calcutta. 
2505 Sept.23.| N.R. Nande, Lala Jyotiprakas, Zemindar. Burdwan. 
2904 Dec. 7. | A. Nathan, Robert, c.s.(, 0.8. Europe. 
I9i4 Feb. 4.) R. Nawab Ali, Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawab Syed, 
27. Weston Street, Calcutta. 
I9l4 Feb. 4.| N.K. Neogi, Panchanan. Rajshahi College, Raj- 
shahi. 
॥99 Feb. 5. | N.R. Nesfield, Capt. Vincent Binmhardt, v.r.c.s., 
L.R.C.P.. LMS. Banda, 
8607 Mar. 6. N.R. Nevill. Henry Rivers, rc.s, Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces. Naini Tal. 
I9IO May 4. | 


3 


Newman, Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan  Hobert, 
N.s. |8), Alipore Road, Calcutta. 
8৮৯5 Aug. 29. | L.M. Nimmo, John a uncan (c/o Messrs. Walter 
| | Duncan X Co, 37, West George Street, 
Glasgow). 
89]: July 2.|N.K.| Norton, E. L., tes, District Magistrate. 
Allahabad. 


T908 Feb. 5. | N.R. |, Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, m.p., t.ws. 


Berhampur. 


2906 Dec. 5. | R. O'Kinealy,  Lieut.-Col. Frederick.  w.m.c.5. 
(Eng.). t.R.c.r. (Lond.), nw.s. Presidency 

| General Hospital, Calcutta. 
I9050 Nov.l. | A. O'Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, mA. rc.s. 


| Europe. 
6005 April 7. [| N.R. | Ozzard, Lieut -Col. Fairlie Russell, t.-s. 
de (0 Ahmedabad. 


3907 July 3.) R. | Pages William Walter Keightley. 60, Old 
ost —— Street, Calcutta. 
vatar, B.A., .C.5., District Judge. 
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Parasnis, -A my 





| 3 NAIA, ji 0০৬০ Narsinghpu>. 
"v alcutt = i m, M.A., The ' Obserca- 
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Date of Election. — —ñ — — — — — 
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2006 Dee. 5. | R. Peart, Major Charles Lubé. l06th Mazara 
Pioneers, Secretary and Member, Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta 

85৮৮ June 6 | L.M. | Pennell Aubray Percival, B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 
Rangoon 

৮77 Aug. l | N.R. | Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, M.B., 

| LMS. (retired). Dinajpur. 

I9OG April +. R.  Petrocochino, Leonidar. 4, Olive Ghat Street, 
Oalcnutta. 

ISSN Nov. 5. L.M. *Phillott, Lient.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 

PH.D, Pas. Indian Army (retired). C/o 

Messrs. Grindlay & Co, 54, Parliament 

Street, Loudon 


94 Nov. +. R. Pickford Alfred Donald. 329, Mission Mow, 
| Qalcutta 
8904 June 3. | R. Pil grim, Guy Ellcock, p.80., F.G.8., Assistant 


uperintendent, Geological Survey of India 
| Calcutta. 
79790 Aug. 3. | HR. Podamraj, Jain, 9, Joggomohan Mullick's 
| |. Dane, Calcutta. 
0970 Feb. 2. |N 5 | Poplai, Sri Ram.  Jullundur City 





76006 Aug. l. N Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Boys School 
urseon 

8907 Jan. 2.| A. | Pulley, Lieut. Henry Cuthbert, T2th Pioneers 
| Europe. 


INI Dec. 7. N.R.) Radha Krishna. Banker, Ohauk, Patna City. 
59748 Mar. 4 N.R. Raffin, Alain. Mirzapur 
8860) April 7. | N.R. | Rai. Bepin Chandra. Giridih, Chota Nagpur 


IBD5 Aug. 29. N.R. Rai Chaudhuri,Jatindranath , M.A., B.L, Zemin- 


dar. Taki, Jessore 
INHIB April 2. R. Ramaswami, M S., Curator of the Herbarium 
| al Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 


London, W.C 


| Roy 
55805 Feb. 5. | F.M. | Randle, Herbert Neil, mA. Ludgate Circus, 








Arshya Libra Mure abe 
850 Jan. +. is Rankin, James aes sns Darjeeling. 
| M miii E. J. 8, Mortimer Road, Cambri 
“Prafulla Chandra, FASB P 
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Bu NEN তিন व लपा 5 TT রা ০ Ó 


I9I3 Sept. 3. R.  Hogalsky, P. A., Attaché to the Imperial 
| Russian Consulate General. 3, Upper Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 
85002 Mar. 4. N.R. Rogers, Charles Gilbert, V.L.S., Fr.c.H., Forest 
900 Department Port Blair, Andamans 
l April 4. R. “Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, Kt., CLE. M.ir., 
B.S., PROP, F.R.C.S., FASB, LM.S Medical 
| College, C'aleutta. 
8900] Dec. 4. | F.  *Hoss, Edward Denison, CAE, Ph.D., F.A 5.H. 
British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Books 
and MSS. London, 
J90S Nov. 3. N.R. Hoychnaudhury, Mrityunjoy. Shyampur P.O., 
ungpur 
08 June 3. | N.R হি Surendra Chandra, Zemin- 
dar. Koondi, Rungpur 
- 7555) June &. 7२.६. Roy, Maharaja Girjanath. Dinagepore 
3903 July 0. L.M. Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur 
6, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta 
Ro Kumar Sarat Kumar Dayarampur, 
Rey ha hi 


| 
| 
25080555774. 7, | NR 

7584 June 3. | A. | Roy, Dr. Satyendra Nath, Europe (c/o War 
| 


Office. London) 
70006 Feb. 7./N R. Russell, Charles, w.a. Patna College, Bankipur 
8905 Feb. 5. N.R. Russell, Robert V., t.c.s., Supdt. of Gazetteer 


| and Ethnography. Mandla, O.P. 


[989 Apl. 2/|N.K.| Sahay, Rai Sahib Bhagvati, M.A, B.L., Offg. 
Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 
Bankipur. 

790] Nov. LÍN.R. Sahni, Dayaram, M.A., Supdt. of Archaeology 
Jammu, Kashmir. 

zi 85696 Ang. 27, . Samman, The Hon. Mr. Herbert Frederick 

! | | | I.0.8,, Secretary, Govt. of Bengal, Genl. Dept. 
Calcutta. 














970 May + : Capt. J. D., me, LMS, Europe (c/o 
Medical College, Calcutta). 
I906 June 6. Sanial, Surendra Prasad, M.A., v.c.s., Serampur 
399) June 7. Sarkar, Chandra Kumar. Kawkonik, Moulmein 
3898 Mar. 2. Sarkar, Jadunath. Patna College, Bankipur. 
t, 0565 Mar. 3 Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad, m.A., 


mL. 2, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta, 
ikari, Dr. Suresh Prasad, 2978, 
St., Calcutta 

chuiten oseph Henry Chat les, Ph.D. Europe 
Schwaiger, Imre —— Expert in Indian 
Art. -t Ki I 


* 8902. Jan. 4. 


* dst 


dra Nath, M.A. Victoria College, 
nile Charles. Europe (e/o 
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75076 Feb. 7. R. | Sen, Girindra Kumar. 303, Bow Bazar Street 
| | Calcutta 
]902 May 7. R. Sen, Jogendra Nath, Vidyaratna, M.A. SIL, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s Street, Calcutta. 
R. Sen, Sukumar 220, Lower Circular Read, 
Calcutta 
I9l+Aprill.) R. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 3, Duff 
I Lane, Calcutta. 
I897 Dec. . R. | Seth, Mesrovb J. l9, Lindsay Street, Qal- 
culta 
R Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford পর mour, 
| MROS, LCP, LMS. clo Indian Museum, 


4 
! 
| 


isaii July 5. 


Calcutta 
7১, Feb. + L.M. *Shastri;, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
MTT, ie TY rf 26, Pataldanga Street 
|. Qalcutta. 
7905 Dec. 3. N.R. Shastri, Harnarain Goswami. Hindu College, 
Delhi 


7959 Jan. l0. R. Shirazi, Aga Muhamad Kazim. 23, Lower 
| Ohitpur Road, Calcutta 
500 Jan. 6. N.R. Shirre Alexander Grierson, B.A., LO.S. 
Situpur. 
R. Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, B.A., M.B., B.Ch., 


577 Dec, 3| 
| LAM.S. Medical College, Calcutta. 


छा Mar. 4 R. | Shrosbree, A. de Bois. 9/, Middleton Row 


| Calcutta 
I9OS Mar. 4 R. | Shnjaat Ah, Nusural Mamalik Mirza, Ahan 
Bahadur, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
| 00, Hun gerford Street, Calcutta. 
7903 Féb. 5. ४.६. | Shyam , M.A., LL.B., Deputy Col- 
lector. Naimadri, Agra 
599 May 3. N.R. Silberrad "Sic Arthur, P.A., B.Sc., I.C.Ss., 
7973 Mar. 5 N.R. | Simonsen, J. D j Presidency Qollege, Madras 
I9ON April 7. N.R., Simpson, Sru Clarke টিন € Barclay 
॥ Ang. 26. F.M. | Simpson, John LC. c/o Messrs 
= iis # Oo, 2 Dickinson Street, Manchester, 
England ) 


Raja Kushal Pal, M.A. Narki. 
8: July 4. | N.R. | Singh, Lach 53 N M.A. Geb, Pleader 
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0909 April 7. 
8১8) Nov. 6. 
I9i2 Mar. 6. 


I9l53 July 2 
L94 Feb. 7. 


2905 Sept. 5. 


7897 Jan. 6. | 


I8S98 Aug. 3. 
989 July 2 


7509) July 7. 
0978 Mar. 4, 
I907 Mar. 6. 


0572 Jan. 70. 


850] Dec. +. 
850 July 2. 


7979 May 3. 
9825 Oct. 30. 


57004 Sept. 28. 
85905 Dec. 2. 


504 June |. 
0599 Aug. 30. 


8907 Dec. 4. 
0905 June 5. 
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I900 Aug. 29.| 3 


. DA ১ $ ah 906 ` X 
২906 Dec. 5. 
| f 


N.R. | Singh, Raja Prithwipal, Talukdar of Suraj- 
pur. District Barabanki, Oudh, 
L.M. Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Sir Ramesh- 
warn, Bahadur, &.c.t.%. Durbħanga. 
R. | Singh, — 5 Ranjit, of Nasirpur, 58, 
Chowringh-ee Road, Calcutta 


N.R.| Singh, Rudradat, w.^.. tL p, Vakil. Lucknow. 

N.R.| Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 
Bahadur, Ohhatturpur, Bundelkhund. 

N.R.| Singhi, Bahadur Sing. Asimgung, Murshida- 


bad. 

R. |Sircar, Amrita Lal, v.c.s., r.M.5. Dl, Sankari- 

tolla Liane, Calcutta. 

R. | Sita Ram, B.A.. Dp . Magistrate. Allahabad. 

K.| Sivaprasad, B.4., Off yg. Junior Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, U.P. Allahabad. 

Smith, Capt. H. Emslie, LM.5. Europe (c/o 
India eee ice, London ). 

ee. ajor O., A. 27th Punjabis. Hajari- 
agh. 

Sofiulla Saifududdin Ahmed, Maulavi, Supdt. 
of Excise. Nowgong. 

Southwell, T., A.R.O.8., F.z.s., F.L.s., Deputy 
Director of Fisheries. Writers’ Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

Spooner, David Brainerd. Hankipu F. 

Srinivas Iyenger, P. T., Principal, M.A.V.N. 
College. Vizagapatam. 

Stadler, George L. (48 Grand Marché, Mars- 
tricht, Holland). 

Stallard, Dr. Philip Lechmen, District Sur- 
geon, G.I.P. Railway. Igatpuri, Bombay. 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, B.A., n.sc. Dacca. 

Steen, Capt. Hugh Barkley, M.n., I.M.5. Europe 
(c/o India O এন London). 

Stephen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harry Lush- 
ingt on, Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 

OD ien, St. John, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- 

w. 7, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

| Stephenson, Lieut.-Col. John, r».5. Lahore. 

Stevens, Lieut.-Col. C. R., LM.s. Medica! 
College, Calcutta. 

is boo wart, Capt. Francis Hugh, LM.s. Bombay. 

.| Stokes, Ca) Un Claude Bayfield, Military At- 

|. tao Teheran, Persia, 


5 পল ebr bridge, ge, Arthur » Chief Engineer, 
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8905 June 5.| R. | Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma mün, Iftikharul 

| — M.A D.Litt LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 34, 

| apalitola, Calcutta. 

5004 Mar. +| R. Sutherland, Lt.-Col, William Dunbar, LM.s. 
U.S. Club, Calcutta. 

907 June 5. | N.R | Swinhoe, Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 
Mandalay, Upper Burma. 


8009 Jan. 6. | R. | Tagore, Kshitindranath, n... Howrah. 
7904 Aprill.| R. | Tagore, Prafulla Nath. — l, Darpanarain 
| Tagore Street, Calcutta. * 
)৯59১ April6.| R. ' Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat Coo- 
| | mar, Bahadur, xt. Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 
006 Mar. 7. | R. Tagore, Kumar Shyama Kumar, Zemindar. 
|. 65, Pathuriaghutta Street, Calcutta. 
8904 July 6.| F.M.| Talbot, Walter Stanley, rc.s. 9, Pall Mall, 
London 3 S.W. 
॥970 Aug. 3. | N.R | Tancock, Capt. Alexander Charles. 3lsf Pun- 
jabis, Nowshera, N.W.F.P. 
7 Aug. BL. N.R. | Tate, ay s Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Survey of India. Mussoorie. 
INOS Jan. 6.| N.R | Taylor, Charles Somers, B.Sc. Bhagalpur. 
706 Dee. 5. | N.R. | Tek Chand. Dewan, B.A., M.R.A.$., I.C.8., Deputy 
Commissioner. Gujranwala, Punjab. 
I878 June 5.| F.M.| Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., 
Indian Arm y: CIE. 9, Pall Mall, London. 
5904 Aug. 5. | N-R. | Tessitori, Dr. L. P. Guest House, Jodhpur. 
7904. May 4. | N.R. | Thanawala, Framjee Jamasjee. 85, Bazar 
Gate St.. Fort, Bombay. 
ill Mar. 0. | F.M.| Thomas, F. W., M.A, Ph.D., Librarian, India 
Office. London. 










2509। Aug. +. | N.R | Thompson, John Perronet, ™.A., — c.s. Lahore. ^ 
i908 Nov. 4. | N.R.| Thornely, Major, Michael s, LM.S. Dur- 
| bhanga. * 
0598 Nov. 2. | R. Lis pene" Edward, F.R.L.R.A. 6, Olive Street, - 
= Ys i À lcutta. Godfrey — 
INll Mar. I. A. | Thorpe, Godfrey Francis. Bengal Pilot Ser- 
9] 0 July 5.| R. | Thurston, Capta apt. genet vard Owen, (.M.5,, B.S., 
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594 Sep. ४7. | R. | Vasu, Nagendra Nath. 20, Kantapuker Lane 
Bugbazaar, Calcutta 

8900 Aug. 29. N.R. Vaughan, Lieut-Col Joseph Charles Stoelk« 

|. Lats, Bhagalpur 

8590 Feb. 5. | N.R.| *Venis, Arthur, M.A., D.Litt, C.LE.,  F.A.5.h. 

Benares, 

850 June 4.| R. |*Vidyabhusans, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
| | Chandra, M.A., pho. FA.S.B. 26/], Kanay 
| Lal Dhur's Lane, Calcutta 

85900. Mar. 6. F.M.|*Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D., F.A s.n. The 

University, Leiden, Holland 

8৮9 Sept. 27.| L.M. | Vost, - Lieut.-Col. William, i.M.s., Civil Sur- 

geon. Lucknow, 

8905 Oct. 29. | *Vredenburg, Ernest, B.L., 8.8०. , A.R.S.M., A.R,C.5 , 

F.G.3,, F.^.8.B. 27, Ghowringhee Road, Cal. 
cutta. 

INOS Jan. 6, .|*Walker, Gilbert Thomas, C.S., D.Sc., M.A., 

P.R.S., F.A.S.B., Director-General of Observa. 
> tories. Simla. 

3907 July 3. Walker, Harold, A.R.C.S., F.6.5., A.M. Inst. M 

` Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey 

of India alcutta. 

5000 Jan. 329. Wallace, David Robb. Europe (c/o Messrs. 

" Ernsthausen, Ltd., Calcutta) 
5000 June 5. Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert Cooper, 
C.8.L, L.0.5., Member of the Board of Reve 
t nue, Behar and Orissa.  Jtanch: 
t 8807 Feb. 0. | Waters, Dr. Harry George, r.k.rr.H. Europe 
. » (c/o Bast Indian Railway, Jamalpur) 
s 5905 Dec. 6. Watson, Edwin Roy, M.A., B.sc. Dacca 


7982 Mar. 6. 
79790 Sept. 7. 


907 April 3. 
* 


Watt, Rev. J., Principal, Scottish Churches 
College. 4, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta 
Watts, P.,B.a.(Cantab). ll, Loudon Street 

utta. 
Webster, J. E., L.0.5. Sylhet, Assam. 
White, Lieut. Arthur Denham, M.B., D.S 
(Lond.), r.w.s. Europe (cjo India Office, 
White, Bernard Alfred, 39, Alexandra Court 
Calcutta, 
White, J. R., 9.5.0. Europe (c/o India 
টি ndon) 
Richard Bertram, rc.s. Rupar, 
| Wilk — Maj or Zdmuncd, t.M.5.,U.R.C.5., D.Litt 
(Lond. ) 


0982 April 2. 
090 Feb. 6 
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974 May 6.| A. | Wilson, Major Horace Hayman, Europe (c/o 
[x India Office, London). 
890: Dec. 3. | R. | Wilson, Major Roger Parker, &RE.C.$., D.P.H., 
LM.5, Oampbell Hospital, Sealdah, Calcutta. 
8970 Dee. 7.| A. Windsor, Major Frank Needham, to.-s. Europe 
|. (cjo Medical College, Calcutta )- 
8904 Mar. 4.| R. | Wood, William Henry Arden, M.A., P.O.S. : 
p.R.G.s. ll, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
00005 April 7. | N.R. Woodhouse, E. J., B.A. Sabour. 
8906 July 4. | A. | Wooden + Rev. Edward Carruthers,w.A. Europe 
|. (c/o London Missionary College, Calcutta). 
5902 Mar. 6. R. Woodroffe, The Hon. Mr. Justice John George. 
3, Outram Street, Calcutta. 
906 Mar. 7.|N.R. Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A. Principal, Ori- 
ental College. Lahore. 
I90S Aprill. R. Wordsworth, William Christopher, Asst. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
Writers’ Buildings, Qalcutta. 
I894 Aug. 30. N.R. | Wright, Henry Nelson, B.A., r.c.s. District 
Judge, Bareilly. 


59] Ang. 2, | N.R. | Young, Gerald Mackworth, B.A., t.c.8s. Simla, 

I906 June 6. | 5७.३६. Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Dhanbaid. 

7900 April 6. | N.R. | Young, Capt. Thomas Charles McCombie, s.5., 
LMS. Shillong, Assam. " 


I9I3 May 7. | N.R. | Zutshi, Paudit Monohor Lal, Jubilee High 
School Lucknow. 





SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 
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I895 June 5. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., D.C.L., D.9e4 LED., Ph.D. FRAS., 
: P.R.S. — F'erling Place, Witham, Essex, England. 


, ]895 June 5. 
8576 Feb. 


5. | Charles H. Tawney, Esq., M.A., C.LE. Ojo Indin 
Office, London. 
9. Pro ase Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. America. 
592) Feb. I. Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoornle, Ph.n., C.LE. 
| 8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 
7599 Dec. 6. : Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, M-A., LL.D., F.R.&, 
British Museum (Nut. Hist.), Cromwell Road, 
y | London, S.W. 
75595) Dec. 6. | Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, D.C.L., LE.D., F.R.S., 
—— University Museum. Oxford, Eng- 
nd. 
IO0O Mar. 6. | Professor John Wesley Judd, c.n., LL.D., P.R.S., F.G.8., 
: Late Prof. of the Royal College of Science. 
is | 30, Cumberland Hoad, Kew, England. 
I90O2 Nov. 5. | Monsieur René Zeiller. Ingénieur en chef des Mines. 
École superieur des Mines, Paris. 


"ow DD v= 


-—— — —— 


. 3904 Mar. 2. Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht, Holland. 
. 4904 Mar. 2.' Professor Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, K.0.t.E. 
AR Poona. 
8004 Mar. 2. | Professor I — Goldziher, Ph.D, D.Litt, LL.D, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

8904 Mar. 2. | Sir Charles Lyall, M.A.. EK.C.8.L, C.LE., LL.D. 2. 
! Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W. 

8904 Mar. 2. | Sir William Ramsay, Ph.D. ('Tüb.), LL.D, Sc.D. 
৫ (Dubl.), r.c.&, F.LC. University College, Gower 

E+! "Street, London, W.O. 


^ ३904 July 2. | Sir George Abraham Grierson, K.C.LE., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
C.LE., LC.8. (retired). Rothfarnham, Camberley, 
3 > | Surrey, Pes land. E 
T i906 Mar. 7.| The Right Hon'ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 
w 
‘ 


हे M.A., D.C.L., F.K.s. l, Carlton House Terrace, Lon- 
| ] don, S.W. 
505 July |. | Lt.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., 
; | et PE F.Z.S., F.R.G.8. Nora Godalming, Surrey, England. 
05905 July 8. | Dr. H. Oldenberg. The University, Gottingen, Ger- 


A. Y | man = ° 
900 Sept. 6. Lieut. O ol. Alfred William Alcock, C.I.E., M.B., LL.D., 
eee ume C.M,Z.8., F.R.S., oR (retd.). Heathlands, Erith 
Road, . edere, Kent, England. 

































शा Sept. 6. | Prof. Edward Geo E "ge | M.RLC.B., 
wem LR.C.P., M.R.A.S. এ a এ 
Sept. 6. sity A. rler, Prof SOLDE. . of Systematic Botany, Univer- 
MU sity rlin, Prussu 
* wm te 
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FELLOWS. 


970 Feb. ४. | N. Annandale, Esq., p.so., C.M.2.8.,, F.L.8. 
INIO Feb. ४. | The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt., C.S.I., M.^.. D.L., D.So., F.R.4.8., P.R.8.E. 

I9lI0 Feb. 2. |I. H. Burkill, Esq.. M.A., P.L.S. 

I9IO Feb. 2 | Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A. 

I9IU Feb. 2. | Sir Thomas Holland, K.C,I.E,, D.Sc., A.K.C.S., P.G.5., F.R.S. 

7570) Feb. 2. Dr. D. Hoo E F.C.5., F.L.8. 

|200 Feb. 2. T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., 7.0. 5. 

[90 Feb. 2. Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

INI Feb. 2. | Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., Indian Army. 

890) Feb. 2. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray. 5.5०. 

I9I0O Feb. 2., Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.LE., M.D., B.S., 
F.R.C.P., F.LR.C.S., LMS. 

E. D. Ross, Esq., CLE., Ph.D. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 

| M.A., Ph,D., M,R,A.S. 


980 Feb. 2. 
I9lIO Feb. 2. 





I9I0 Feb. 2. M. W. Travers, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

970 Feb. ४. A. Venis, Bsq., M.A.. D.Litt., CLE. 

900 Feb 2४. G. T. Walker, Esq., 0,8৮5 D.8C,, M,A., F.R.S, 

isii Feb. |. | The Hon. Mr. E. A. Gait, 0.5.0, C.LE., I.C.8. 

|9]0] Feb. ॥. | H. H. Hayden, Esq., D.Sc., C.LE., B.A, B-E., B.A.T., F.G.8. 

IDI Feb. 7. | H. Beveridge, Esq., 2.0 5. (retired). | 
79]2 Feb. 7. | J. C. Bose, Esq., C.S., C.I.E., M,A., D.8c. 

7902 Feb. 7. | P. J. Bruhl, Esq., Ph.D., F.c.s. 

902 Feb. 7. | Capt. S, R; Christophers, I.M.S. 

(902 Feb. 7. | Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., B.A., F.G.8. 

72073 Feb. >. orig td A. T. Gage, I.M.s. 

8973 Feb. 5. | E. এ + Esq., B.E, B.8c., A. It, 8. M., A. R.C.8., F.G.S. 
9] Feb. 5. | J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D., Litt.D. : 


9]:3 Feb. 5. | S. W. Kemp, Esq., 8.a. 


— — — — 
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INOS July I. | Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. l9, Kantapuker Lane, 
| Calcutta. 

8508 July |. Revd. Father J. Hoffmhnn, s. Mauresa House, 


Ranchi, 
8909 Mar. 3. | Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur. Bet- 
vedere, Calcutta. 
8580) Sept 7. Shamsul Ulama Maulvi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 
Azeez Bag, City-Hyderabad, Deccan. 
970 Sept. 7. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Esq. Thichur. 
8980 Dec. 7. | Rev. H. Hosten,s.3. 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 
8973 Feb. 5. Ekendranath Ghosh, Esq., r.w.s. Medical College, 


| Calcutta. 
894 Apl. L Bada Kaji Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, Nepal. 





+A 


E LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his mame shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members. 


| The following members will be removed from the next Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule:— 


Capt. Frank Powell Connor, t.M-s. 
Walter Noel Edwards, Esq. 
Babu Panchanan Ghosh. 

D, E, Gruble, Sess 

Norman Leslie Hallward, Esq. 
Major Lionel Lees Bep per. 
Samarendra Maulik, Esq. 

yt James Mollison, Esq. | 

t ato" Lieut. Henry Cuthbert Pulley. 
Mio | Lieut. Emile Charles Seconde. 
^ Capt. H. Emslie Smith. 


or S ater ene Toth, ME Š 
en | E EA Thorpe, Esq. 
Bur David t » Wallace, ed - 
Hx E Lieut. Arthur Denham White. 

টিন Fe, Capt. J. R. White. ৬ 
A Rev. Edward Carruthers Woodley. 


=w” f s 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 2004. 
By RETIREMENT. 


Dr. Khsliluddin Ahmed, 
Babu Ganesh Lall Barik. 
Edward William John Bartlett, Esq. 
Babu Jyotis Chandra Bhattacharjee, M.A., n.r. 
Capt. J. H. Burgess, 7,38৫. 5. 
William Alexander Burns, Esq., n.a. 
The Hon. Justice Sir Herbert William Camaron Carnduff, 
EL, C.LE., MOB. 
Major Walter Valentene Coppinger, M.i, B.8C., F.R.C.8,I. 
I.M.3, 
Babu Govinda Das. 
Babn Nanda Lall Dey. 
The Anagarika Hovavitarana Dharmapala. 
James Macdonald Dunnett, Esq. t.c.s. 
DER ME =) v wards, i e 
ohns Carlyle Fergusson, Gr ES. 
The Hon. Col. George Francia Angelo Harris, c.s., M.D., 
F.K.C.P., LAS. 
Capt. William Frederick Harvey, LM.s. 
Josef Horovitz, Esq., Ph.D. 
Kenneth Neville Knox, Esq., LC.S. 
Pandit Anand Konl. 
Rev. W. R. LeQuesne. 
Charles Little, Esq., M.A. 
The Hon. Mr. Duncan James Macpherson, C.I.k., I.0.6. 
Lieut. Hugh Geoffrey Maturin, La. 


Lieut,-Col. Frederic P insent Maynard, M.B., D.P.H , t.M,8. 


Capt. John Wallace Dick Megaw, M.B., I.M.8. 
Walter Percy Spencer Milsted, Esq. 

Babu Manmntba Nath Mukherjee. 

op t. David Monro, t..s8. 

red James Ollenbach, Esq., B.A., L.6.8, 
John গস অত one Esq., L-R C.P, 
Henry Sharp, | CLE., M.A, 
cas jor Ernest Edwin Waters, I.M.8., ` | 
Ht pa R. Wilson, 85507, M,LC.E., r 6.8, i , * 








Rev. Arthur Willifer Young. 








Babu Chandra Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur. 
Kumar Kamlanand Singh. 
G. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.D., C.X.E., F.A.8.B. 


Uxnperk Rore 40. 


William Barclay Brown, Esq., I.0.8. 

Sir Ernest Cable, kt. 

_ Miss Rachel Nathaniel Cohen, M.B., F.R.C.5, 
Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey Crawford, I.M.8. 
Golap Shanker Dev-Sharman, Esq., F.T.8., M.R.A.S. 
Emanuel Mano Loffler, Esq- 

Sir John Ontaria Miller, 0.৯, -। LC. 
Sir John Stanley, Kt., K.c.i.&., K.C 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
RECIPIENTS. 


5892 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

7595 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, M.A. 

7896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti, M.A. 

8507 Sarasi Lal Sarkar, M.A. 

7508 Sarasi Lal Sarkar, M.A. 

7904 Sarasi Lal Sarkar, M A. 
Surendra Nath Maitra, M.A. 

807 Akshoyakumar Mazumder. 

97] tefidra Noth Rakshit. 
Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
Rasik Lal ENS 
Saradakanta ngu 

59534 Se Ohad. Neg 
Nilratan Dhar. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
RECIPIENTS. 
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Ixxxii j 
STATEMENT 
I9T4. Asiatic Society 
- Der. 
To ESTABLISHMENT. 
Rs. As. FP. Ka. As. P. 
Salaries — ... ৮৮৩ 2৮ 8,395 9 II 
Do. (Officer in —— for Researches in 
History, — nology and Folk- a 
lore in B tes -"* sss 3,900 o o টি =. 
Commission = ছি > 507 7 7 
Pension  ... REX 24 sal 340 0 O 
Grain Allowance — Ww "| (७ 9) 
॥ 8,937 ॥ 6 
To CosTINGENCIES. 
Stationery... = oo A 299 9 0 
Taxes n ৯১৬ ক er. } : 0 
Postage ... re - igs 7 3 
Freight ... set = G 298 2 5 
Auditing ... we * * 857) 0 O 
Lights and Fans. + 27 Z 326 9 9 t 
Insurance TT vos — pes e 2 
Misco —— Ss Ý * 56l 3 6 
x - ১845৪) 5 ॥ 
To LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS, | d 
Bind se ete - =, - 
ag k 2,509 7 6 | 
“ To PUBLICATIONS, * 
Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs e. 8],562 50 3 EO. 
To printing charges of Circulars, etc. 25 A805 5 9 X 
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No. T * 
of Bengal. 497. ! 
Cr. 
Has. As. P. Re. As. P. 
By Balance from last. Report hae eta — 28,88,8585 7 5 
, By Casu Recertrrs. 
UK Interest on Investments Zn ex 7,237 9 IO 
॥ ko Reno Rooma ANE — HON o o 
ie Publications sold for cash 256 2 O | 
Allowance from Government of Bengal for the 
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T= PECOND JNDIAN pClENce FoNGress. 


The Second Indian Science Congress was held in Madras 
on January l4th, 8567), Ith, I9I5, under the Presidency of 
Ls Hon. Surgeon-General W. B. Bannermann, I.M.S., C.S.I. 
Ihe membership numbered about £0 and some 60 papers 
were communicated, a list of which is given below. 

His Excellency Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, was 
present at the Opening Meeting and welcomed the visitors in 
the following speech :— 


I am glad to have this opportunity of saving a word of welcome to 
the Indian Science Congress from the Madras Presidency. I under- 
stand that the Congress is a new bod Y . which owes ite creation largely to 
the energy of one or two individuals, among whom Madras may clon 
Dr. Simonsen; that it is somewhat on the lineof the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and that last year it held its first 
Meeting with much success in Calcutta, the results of that Meeting being 
a considerable accession of strength to its numbers. We hope the same 
result will follow this second Meeting now to be held in Madras. It is 
gratifying to Madras to know that the attendance, all things considered, 
is excellent, and particularly good from Bengal where the Association has 
struck its roots with some success 

We are all aware that the value of such Meetings ax this does not he 
wholly in formal Meetings, and that the opportunities of intercourse are 
Poe as valuable as the formal Meetings of such a Congress, It must 
3७ n great encouragement to the workers in science as well as in other 
branches occasionally to meet and compare results, to get to know one 
another, to Have the many advant of personal and social intercourse 
which a few days together must P टेक to isolated workers in so large 
a field, especially in so large an area as is represented by the term India. 
L trust that the few days the members will spend here may be fruitful in 
that respect., To-day we have the first of the formal Meetings and we 
nll have in our hands the programme òf this series of Meetings, which are 

` to take place, and the papers which are to be rend. A very wide field 
they cover. I note t pe in the Ethnography branch all the papers but 

- one are by Indians. When we come to Zoology and Botany, Europeans 

take a greater share. In Chemistry we in Madras are glad to see asso- 

ciated with Dr. Simonsen Mr. Mudlagiri Nayak, one of our true research 

students, of whom, I think, we have two atthe present time, one in Chem- 

istry and one in Economics. So far as I am aware, none of our research 

students have as vet published any results. So we are glad to see this bo- 

ginning in Mer, Symm ede Nayak क associated with this paper. We 

come to Physics and re we LC. V. Raman. another Madras 

man, whose interest in this matter, I think. deserves some remark, for it 

mu Y offer some encouragement to other research students Mr. Raman 

T took his B.A, degree ten years ago and his M.A. three years later, and 
: was the first student to get a first class in the Master of Arts Examination 
: here in 967. Then, going to the Finance Department. he has given 
much of his spare time to research work. All his research: work, im fact. 
has been done in his spare time, and we know the merit of that work 
= from the commendations which have been passed এ n it by men of 
|. standing in the scientific ৮৭58 All that, I think, gives encouragement 
| to research students, and it is « द an encouragement to us who are 
. as a Government here desirous of encouraging research in every way in. 
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Then we come to Agriculture and Applied Science. I notice here that 
there are no papers on pore agricuiture by Indian members of the Congress, 
and the papors কহ applied science are few, and fewer still of them are 
offered w Indians. I confess that to me personally this is a subject of 

eat interest. I think it is a matter of great importance to the country. 

Th ough I am myself little qualified to express an opinion on it, I cannot 
help thinking that the considered opinion perhaps expressed on some later 
occasion on this subject by such a gathering as this must be of great 
value. It is curious that there should b» so little research work done. 
It cannot be that the field is not large, it cannot be that the work has 
been done, because the field is enormous before us and the promise 
latent, of research work in this branch, is immeasurable. It cannot be 
also because tho importance of research work is not realized. It may be 
suggested that research is not sufficiently encouraged. T hardly think in 
this Presidency that can be urged. We do all we can to encourage re- 
search work, and a great deal is done for the encouragement of instruo- 
tion, elementary science instruction, and to encourage some foundation 
of general education for this purpose. 

Wherever I go I see schools and collegas elaborately equipped for this 
PP . and it is, therefore, of great interest and map ortance to usto 

७, I think, a cloarer idea whether it is from lack of facilities that the 
absence of study of science and scientific research work later on is due, or 
whether it is due to some other cause. Of course one must realize that 
certain facilities are lacking, such as libraries, opportunities of Intercourse, 
and so forth, but I cannot holp fooling that whether we are waiting for 
capitalists to encourage the work, or whether there is a lack of desire in 
India for such work, the question is well worthy of attention. 

Ihave not come here to speak. I have rather come to listen. I will 
not, therefore, digress further on speculation and enquiry, I will con- 

. elude as I be by expressing the hope and wish that the Congress may 
have here a — successful series of Mestings, that its gatherings 
on this occasion may realize all its expoctations. and that in tims to come 
it will be more and more recognized as a useful body, which is desirous of 
giving to India the best that it can give from its wealth of knowledge and 
information. (Loud applause). 

The President then delivered his Presidential Address 
entitled ** The Importance of a Knowledge of Biology to 
Medical, Sanitary and Scientific Men working in the Tropics." . 

Your ExckLLENCY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—Mv first and most 

ee duty is to welcome to Madras the members of the Indian Scienco: 
I trust our efforts to make না comfortable and at home have 


prov successful, and that you will enjoy your stay among us, and 

* way — you কপ recollections of Madras, the ** withered Y 
on ancient fame," as Kipling has miscalled her ও 

deri profit fro learned papers on our agenda. 
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thought first of all that T must choose a subject on which I could speak 
from practical experience and, therefore, without too much preparation, 
for J had little time for such, and, Re one which would be of inter- 
est to dwellers in India. Such a subject কু l have found in '"rhe«e 
Importance of a Knowledge of Biology to Medical, Sanitary and Scien. 
tific Men Working in the Tropics.” I would commend this subject to all 
my hearers, dwellers as they are in India; it is à means of wardi ng off 
depression and of retaining cheerfulness and youthful interest in this ** land 
of regrets." One eminent instance of the efficacy of this method must be 
well known to some here. I refer to the late Mr. E. H. Aitken, familiar 
to many of us, | am sure, under his pen name of ** E. H. A." ** Every 
ane is good,” anaya *E.H A'—*'*a sign of good and an influence for 
EO e 


SCOURGES or INDIA. 


It is difficult at the present vr d to realize our ignorance of dicen 
causation in the early eighties, and I have not time to do more than 
indicate a few of the more important facunc which have since beer 
filled up. With regard to diseases which have caused, and «till cause 
dreadful disaster in India, I would only mention a few, such as malaria. 
cholera, dysentery, plague. 

What did we know about the true meaning and actual cause of ans 
of these Indian scourges? Absolutely nothing. Malaria was supposed 
to be due to **an emanation,’ cholera to a ** blue mist’ or other 
mysterious phenomenon, dysentery was due to bad water, and as to 
plague, we were not taught anything at all about it, because it was 
thought to have disappeared from the civilised world, and to be con- 
fined to the back slums of Oriental cities im the interior of China or 
Mesopotamia, or to the remote villa ges of Kumaon in the far-off 
Himalayas. Now, owing to the indefatigable research of a host of 
workers, many of whom carried out their investigations in India, ws 
have accurate knowledge of the actual living things, whether belonging 
to the animal or to the vegetable kingdom, that cause these diseases 
We have studied their life-histories, and that of the various hosts Xn 
which they live; we have found out how man becomes infected by these 
minute সাপ and can, in consequence, take measures of defence 
against their attacks, That these researches have led to much good and 
contributed to the amelioration of man's life in Indian, cannot be ques- 
tioned. The vital statistics annually published by the Government of 
India bear eloquent gg ^ to this, as evinced by the diminished 
death rates from these iful diseases. Es inlly ia this noticeable 
in the case of the jail population and of the In dian Army, both European 
and Indian, these being composed of bodies of men living under intell.- 
gent direction and control, and, therefore, being the first to profit by 
the new knowledge. These lessened RR ERE rates are not concoctions 
of Government officials, they are facts; and as the national poet o! 
Scotland has said २---* Facts are chiels that winne ding and downa be 

A disputed.” 


+ IGNORANCE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


Some of vou may say :— If these things are so, if we know the cause 
hl «un ofall these scourges „and the propos measures to take in order to prevent 





4 them, how is it that so many »usands still die of these diseases, and 
that certain parts of the country stil remain barely habitable on 
J account of —— presence T" The answer is, I 
one, and it is this—** yg ed Tow + gross ignorance.” y 
* oi know about these diseases, other than m= 


| orance 
**How many VA plo in | 
^ vier qm piri | be warded off by i incantations and 


ऐ 







be t lieve, a very simple 
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ar The answer is:—'* Very — few, when compared with the 
teeming millions inhabi biting this great land di of India." Ask any of the- 
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doctors or sanitarinns, whose business it is to look after the health 
of our people in town and country, and they will tell vou how hopeless 
their task is by reason of the desso and unimaginable ignorance of 
the commen people. Try to get villagers to understand that malaria 
is due to the bites of mosquitoes, and that attacks of fever can be 
avoided by the use of mosquito nets and by the abolition of mosquito- 
breeding pools in the vicinity of their houses, and vou will begin to 
realize how hard the task of the sanitarian is. He is up against the 
ignorance of centuries, which nothing but education can remove. and 
it can only be removed by the slow process of teaching the rising 
generation. Here, ladies and gentlemen, is a way in which all educated 
persons can help. . 


Hew FROM THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 


What is wanted is a band of voluntary workers who will go to the 
uneducated masses of this country and teach them the rudiments of 
hygiene, as you would teach them to à small child not vet able to read. 
Teach them by illustration and example. Show them by the ॥ nag ie 
lantern the actual arasite of malaria, and the life-history of the 
mosquito, and by ocular demonstration show them that mosquitoes do 
actually arise from the wrigglers in the pools about their doors. You 
may by a long course of suc — lessons eventually get the common 
folk to believe that there is something in your theories, and when that 
day comes we shall see a very much more healthy and vigorous India 
than exista to-day. 


HvüoGrkEWwxre IN SCHOOLS, " 


Another way in which you can help is by insisting that hygiene 
should be taught in all schools from the most elementary to the very 
most advanced. Why should such an excellent book as ** Life, Li ght 
and Cleanliness'" not be used as a text book in all our primary schools ই 
In this book are «et forth in most entertaining fashion , and in the form 
of tales modelled on the Arabian NAUES , the elementary facts of hygiene 

cleanliness of wil lag e sites, and the 
prevention of such diseases as malaria, cholera and plague. It is a 


brought cholera with him to his native village জা e visited it on 
furlough : or the story of the wise traveller, who. by the help of the 

‘diamond merchants, saved the Rajah's town from plague. 
I commended this book some time ago to a friond—a Member of the 
Chairman of a large Municipal town--and he 
up till 2 in the mo ading i i 
now introduced i 


uropean or Í 
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ci 
e ৮০৬ You will also find them very ready to accept help, if 
offer in a practical way. I can point to one such instance in this 


Presidency, where in m sorely-smitten town you will find the whole of 
the plague-preventive measures being run by an Honorary Plague 
Officer, and well run too. His only reward, and I am sure he deen 


it empie; is the knowledge that he has saved the lives of hundreds of 
his fellow townsmen. - 


The PEAGUE Eripewic. 


But I find that I have strayed from the strict letter of my text, 
which was to prove the importance of a knowledge of Biology to the 
medical and scientific man in India. I cannot, I think, do better than 
illustrate what I mean by reference to the history of plague im India 
—— rene nt years. 

fore plague broke out in Bombay in October, IH, no medical 
man in India imagined that the disease had any practical significance 
forhim. He regarded it as of the nature of an antiquarian curiosity 
to be looked for only in remote Himalayan villages, and not to be feared 
in the civilised country of Hindustan. One man only in India had 
issued warning to all Government Medical Officers within his jurisdiction, 
to be prepared for the introduction of plague from China, where it had 
broken out in epidemic form in IS. Thise man was Colonel W. G. 
- King, €C.LE., I!.M.5., at that time Sanitary Commissioner of Madras, 
after whom the King Institute of Preventive Medicine at Guindy has 
been named by a grateful Government, 

It stands to reason, then, that when plague entered Bombay it was 
some time before it was diagnosed. and still more time had to न्त m 
before anyone knew what to do to arrest ite progress. We had still to 
acquire our present knowledge of its nature and spread, of its curious 
seasonal prevalence, of its association with rate, of its non-infectious 
nature. mall wonder then, that our efforts at prevention proved a 
costly and miserable failure, until the researches of Hafikine placed in 
our hands the well-known anti-plague vaccine. and the work of the 
Plague Commission and others 3 rowed us what to do in the way of 
hygienic precaution. 

THE PLAGUE Rar. 


It early became evident that rats had something to do with the 
spread of plague, and the circumstantial evidence, by which their 
complicity was established, forms an interesting chapter in the history 
of the disease, whith, however, | have not time to touch on now. When 
suspicion fell on the Indian rat, it was natural for those of us who 
were investigating the cause of the spread of plague to enquire about 

J thom. What was known about rats in India? Very little. As Major 
Liston said in a paper read before the Bombay Natural History Society 
in ॥ 5877 — I have tried to classify (more or less casually. E must admit) 


the Indian town and village rats, but I have completely failed. There 


pear at first sight to be many species, I visited the British Museum, 
M4 —— at Hob and saw Mr. Oldfield Thomas on this subject, and 
— he assured me that any rat I sent from Bombay would be likely to 


be either a mus 


. | was discussing thie matter 
the other 


rattus or mus decumanus 
with a member of this Society. Mr. Aitken, and he suggested 
| t be as easy to classify pie-dogs as the rats in Bombay.” 
to classify 














+ the rats ix evident when one considers 
বর which are mainly responsible 
one, mus rattus, is & constant 


shy creature inhabiting sewers and 
doubtless because the rats in Britain 
in Glasgow 
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when introduced some I2 wears ago. 


It i fact infon 
rats were caught in the cellars is a fact that plague-infected 


and sewers of Glasgow for two years 
subsequent to that smal! outburst of the diseace bons the — 
inhabitants, and yet no further human plague occurred. The rata there 
were living apart from man, not in his very bedroom as they do in 
India. Here, once more, we see the importance of a knowledge of 
Biology to the medical man. r 


FicuTixsa PLAGUE. 


When plague first enters a District it does not attack men, it attacks 
rats, and it is only after these have been exterminated, or driven Away, 
for rats have the sense to emigrate in such cases—that it extends to 
man. Having established the connection of rats with Plague, the fur- 
ther problem arose. How did this rat-disease plague get from the rats 
to men? Again, circumstantial evidence, accumulated from an epi- 
demiological study of plague gave the clue we were in search of, and the 
working out of the connection between rat fleas and plague was one of 
the main achievements of the Plague Laboratory in Bombay, of which I 
had the honour to be the Director during that period. 

The story of its working out by my friend Major Glen Liston, the 
present able Director of that Laboratory, may well be styled ** a romance 
of medicine. In the course of his study of tho rats of Bombay, Major 
Liston soon discovered that the flom parasites of these rats differed from 
those of either man or of cats and dogs. 


THE FLEA, 


Nothing, practically, was at this time known of fleas from the natural- 
ist's point of view, so Major Liston submitted his specimens to the 
Hon'ble Mr. Charles Rothschild, the greatest living authority on the 
—— tera, and he identified the Bombay rat flea as Pulex (or as now 
known Xenopsylla Cheopis) a flea first found ৮৮058 in Egypt (hence the 
name) and now known as the commonest rat ofthe hotter portions 

f the world. | 
* As the naturalists among you know, parasites of one species of 
animal will not readily attach themselves to those of a widely different 
ies. Hence the question arose :— Will Xenopsylla Cheopis bite man? 
This question Liston was enabled to answer in the affirmative by the 
following means:—In March, 00905 the — Pigs in the $ Zoological 
Gardens at Bombay were attacked by plague, RA on investigating the 
matter Liston found that the animals, and especially those that were 
sick, were infested with ficas, though as a rule none are to be found om 
ee a pigs On enquiry it was ascertained that dead rate had recently 
picked up near the guinea pig cages, and Liston came to the con- 
clusion that, in the absence of their natural hosta, the fleas had —— 
ibo ganas pigs. — ste infected them wish plague He, Se a pew Fe 
happy i of using guinea | flons plagu 
—— places, and of thus proving hate arsinat HR চিফ or huts from 
which plague patients had 
| Ii the nope 
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— this chawl then we had evidence of the following sequence of 
$ me 

l. Plague among rats, and their sudden disappearance, 

2. A few days later attack of the human residentes by the fleas 
deprived of their natural host—the rat. 

3 Human plague among tho inhabitants so attacked. 


GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS. 


Evidence such as this was sufficiently convincing to enable us to 
—— the Bombay Government for a grant of money to erect a range 
o experimental godowns, or huts, in which to carry out investigations on 
the possibility of the transmission of plague from one animal to another 

) by means of plague-infected fleas. . In th ese godowns were carried out 
the well-known animal transmission experiments, which proved that 
plague really is communicated from rat to rat, and from rat to man by 
means of fleas, and that this is the common means of plague, spread in 
India. That these convincing experiments were ultimately carried out 
by the members of the Plague Commission, who at this point entered on 
the scene, and of whom Liston was one, in no way detracts from the 
credit due to Major Liston, for it was by his persevering and inge onions 
efforts that this fea theory. at first started by M. Simon, of the Pasteur 
Institute during a visit to India in 88098, and definitely —— by the 
firat Plague Commission, was placed on such a basis as to practically 
the only possible theory on which to work. 


MALARIA, ETC. 


Here again we seo the importance to be attached to a roars p of 

Biology by medical men. T could go on multiplying instances of the 

E value of this knowledge. I could mention the names of Sir Ronald 

Ross, who by a study of mosquitoes, and the malaria parasite, proved 

the transmission of malarial fever in birda by the bites of these insects; 

Colonel Donovan, who owes to his knowledge of protozoology his cele- 

—— as the co-discoverer with Sir William Leishman of the animal parasite 

of a Azar; Major Patton, whose enthusiastic researches into entomo- 

logy have led him to the theory of transmission of Kala Azar by tho 

bed bug, Cimexr rotundatus; Captain Mackie, who from a study of the 

body louse, Pediculus vestimentorum, came the conclusion that relapsing 

4 favor was spread by this insect; Dr. R. Rao, of Bombay, whose capacity 
in thia direction has led to — unable discoveries in Kala Azar. 

It is perhaps pardonable in a Madras man like myself to draw atten- 

tion to the fact that Sir Ronald Koss, Donovan, Liston and Patton all 


4 bel to the Madras Medical Department, and that Dr. Rao, though 
P wor in Bombay, is a South Canara man, and therefore also a M ndrasi. 
b T oe cline You will notice that of the names just mentioned all, with one excep- 
tion, are or were Government servants. They were thus in receipt of 


T an assured income, and could carry out research work wi thout anxiety 
ha for their daily bread. The one —— tion is Dr. Rao, of Bombay, who 

PA oh though holding a lectureship in the Moerlical College, is to all intents and 
purposes an independent medical practitioner. 
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their sons to our Universities in any numbers, and w এ 
tainly not with tho idea that they should spend the eat tt chek Sens tu 
uro research work. Let us ux they will do so some day It is, there- 
ore, among the sons of the middle elass and often poor community that 
we must look for the men with capacity and inclination for such work. 
But these are the very men who, not being in independent circum- 
stances, must earn their living at tho earliest possible time. Thev oar- 
not therefore be expected to engage in scientfie research which doos not 
bring in money for daily bread or lead up to any permanent appointment. 
| would, therefore, appeal to our wealthy Indians to endow medical 
research, so that their poor but capable fellow-countrymen may have 
ong to look forward to as reward for scientific toil. Thero are 
plenty of subjects for research which ought to be endowed, Chairs in 
our Medical Schools and Universities that ought to be established. AN 
our Indian Universities are at prosent mere skeletons; will no one here 
take up the rôle of Eger and try to extract a few lakhs of rupees from 
the hoards of his wealthy and aristocratic friends ? We know that there 
is plenty of money to be had when the heart of the nation is touched as 
witness the magnificent response to the appeals made for War Funds by 
H.E. the Viceroy and our own Governor of Madras, It must bo your 
part, gentlemen of light and leading, to inspire similar enthusiasm in the 
cause of University endowment. India wants to have, not only 
more Chairs and lectureships endowed, but also Research Scholarships 
or Fellowships established; Fellowships available for the student and 
the research worker, so that he may live in reasonable comfort, and be 
able to devote his whole energy to the work without anxiety for those 
depending on hirn, 


THE RAJAN or PrrHAPURAM, 


I should like here to point out that wo in Madras have made a ox 

i in this direction owing to the enli fn liberality of the Rajah of 

Pitha | uram, who has presented Rs. 50, for the expenses of an inquiry 

into diabetes, that fell disease which carries off so many of the beat brain 

workers in this part of India. This is an example which I trust will 

often be followed in the future, it can lead to nothing but good for India 
and her peoples. 


THE NATIONAL MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND. 


As an example of how this may best be done, I would invite atten- 
tion to the recent establishment in Great Britain of à National Medical 
Fund, with an income last year of £56,000 derived from the Funds of the 
National Insurance Scheme of Mr. Lloyd George. This money, accruing 

each insured raon under the Nation- 






| than merely the establish- 
on A strong staff of 
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Directors of the Laboratories, and also honoraria of 80806) per annum for 
part-time workers. The whole scheme of research will be co-ordinated 
by the permanent staff and the Research Committee, and the result will 
bo made available by publication in the ordinary scientific journals, or 
eventually by the issue of monographs on special subjects containing the 
contributions of the various men working on them. Meetings will like- 
wise be arranged between workers upon the same or allied problems, so 
that overlapping may be avoided, ideas interchanged, and methods of 

i work compared and checked. The following quotation is of interest to 
us in India, should we be able to start a similar co-ordinated scheme :— 
** The opportunity which the National Medical Research Fund affords of 
encouraging and enabling a large number of young men in all = of 
the kingdom to carry out definite researches under ekilled direction 
appears to the Committee to give promise of the highest value to the 
future of medical research in the country. The war has, for the time 
being, obscured the prospect, but looking to its end the Committee would 
hope that in the future, by trial of many workers and by selection of the 
best, a continual supply of able investigators will be assured, to whom 
grants on a higher scale may be made, 


DETAILS Or TIE ScHemMe. 


Young extern workers, engaged for the first time by the Committee 
and working under supervision in some University or hospital laboratory, 
will be given to understand that satisfactory work wil weigh largely 
with the Committee in offering them further and more im p rtant 
research work in the future. The Committee think that those who spe 
cially distinguished themselves in the work entrusted to them should be 
promoted to « special cadre of extern workers to whom continuous 
employment and a generous salary should be guaranteed for à term of years. 
Under such a process of selection the workers as well as the objects of 
the Committee would benefit, and future appointments of a more perma- 
nent kind, carrying pension rights, might be made from among this higher 
group of extern workers. By this means the Committee might hope to 
secure that the best of the younger men, who as matters now stand in this 
country are constantly exposed to the inducement to drift into profes 
sional practice soon after their research studentships or fellowships 
expire, will have the prospect of permanent — re in research 
work. The scales of pay and pension should not inferior to those of 
the publie medical services, and it would be better, in the interests of 
research, that a few of the best men should be well paid than that a larger 
number should be paid inadequately and left unpensioned.'' 

as Researches are to - undertaken at l+ centres in England, 3 in Scot- 
. land, 2 in Ireland, I in Wales and | at Davos Platz in Switzerland, and 
| the subjects to be investigated cover the whole rango of medical science. 
s] This splendid research scheme might well servo as a model for all inter- 
n ested Ih the advancement of Medical Science in India, for it is to 
| advance in the healing art that India's millions must look for deliverance 
— * from the scourges of m P lague, cholera, dysentery and the hun- 

dred and one ailments that et them at present, and which we know 
| they can be delivered from. 











PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


/ ই লা ও ou will remember what our late beloved King-Emperor said with 
reference to tuberculos preventible 
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this help, and we cannot look to Government for more than a small part 
of the money required Government have done magnificent work of late 
EA in establishing laboratories, and subaidising research all over the 
and, but much more is required. We want Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships ১৮৯৮৫ for our best research workers. Endowments for this 
purpose will do more to keep alive the memory of the donors, than the 
erection. of chattrams or other traditional forms of charity. It will not 
merely do this but will confer an inestimable benefit on the inarticulate 


millions of India, who do not even know that they can bo delivered from - 


the various diseases that afflict them, and are hardly conscious of their 
existence. 
Aw INDIAN BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


But we not only require research workers, wo want an organization 
that will help to educate the people in the ordinary rules of health. There 
should be in each Presidency an official whose businoss it is to look after 
the hygienic education of the common people. Heshould bo in charge 
of a Bureau of Public Health, and his work should consist in preparing 
pamphlets and popa lectures with lantern-slide illustrations, which 
could be lent to turers who would undertake to itinerate in the villages 
and talk to the common ple. He should organize classes for the teach- 
পা in our Teachers’ Col রি, and he should gather together and popu- 
arize information from every quarter. Such an official—who would have 
to be very specially selected—would do an immense amount of good in 
educating the people, and without education we can hope for very little 
advance along the road to health. 

Until the usofulness of such a bureau is fully established, we can 
perhaps hardly expect much help from Government, for they have plenty 
to do with the public revenues, but I am quite sure they would view any 
deavour to educate the masses with a sympathetic eye. 

I have again, I am afraid, wandered dar Foon the strict letter of my 
text, but my excuse must be that a knowledge of Biology is sọ important 
to all medical and scientific workers in In aia: and so intimately bound 
up with the welfare of the people of India, that I have been led on to 
talk of that most important aubject. This subject lies very near my 
heart, for I have lived and worked among these people for 30 years and 
have known their sufforings and admired their quiet heroism. 


At the Business Meeting held on the final day it was 
decided to hold the I9I6 Congress in Allahabad and Prof. 
W. N. F. Woodland of the Muir Central College was requested 
to act as Honorary Secretary. 


PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE CONGRESS. 
Agriculture and Applied Science. 
The Lines of Development of Indian Agriculture.—By Dr. 
; H. H. Mann. 
Chemical Entomology.—By Mr. F. M. Howlett. 
Black Rot of Coffee caused by Hypochus (Pellicularia Kole- 
roga, Cooke).—By Dr. L. Col 
Koleroga of the Areca Palm and 
allied e d Side Species pec a of 
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Physics. 
Photographie Methods in the Study of Elastic Impact.—By 
r. C. V. Raman. 
Photometry of Diffraction Patterns.—Mr. C. V. Raman. 
A New Apparatus used in the Determination of Young's 
Modulus and the Measurement of Expansion at High Tem- 
S peratures.— By Dr. E. P. Harrison. | 
tlectric Discharge.— By Dr. D. N. Mallik. 
On muy — of Kodaikanal.— By Mr. C. Michie Smith, 
Areal Waves generated by Impact.—HPy Dr. Ganesh Prasad. 
Sun-Spois and Prominences.—By Mr. ०7. Evershed. 
The Different Character of Spectrum Lines belonging to the 
same Series.—By Dr. T. Royda. 

The Displacements at the Sun’s Limb of Lines Sensitive to 
Pressure and Density.— By Mr. A. A. Narayana Iyer. 
The Vibrational Form of Bowed Strings.—By Mr. S. Appa- 

swami. 
Hindu Mathematics with Special Reference to Bhaskara- 
charya and his Work.—-By Mr. B. V. Sabai. 


Chemistry. 


Tautomeric Changes in Organic Thio-compounds through the 
Agency of Mercuric Nitrite, heavy Metallic Chlorides and 
Monochloracetic Acid.— By Prof. P. C. Ray, C.LE. 
Interaction of Dimercuriammonium Nitrite and Ethyl Iodide. 
—By Prof. P. C. Ray, C.I.E. 7 
Studies in Alcoholysis.—By Prof. J. J. Sudborough. 
Replacement of Sulphonic Acid Groups by Chlorine.— By Prof. 
J. J. Sudborough. À | 
Researches on the Conversion of Aliphatic Nitrites into Nitro- 
compounds and the Reduction of Aliphatic Nitrites into 
Amines.— By Prof. P. Neogi and Mr. I. C. Chowhari. 
Chromium  Phosphate.— By Prof. A. F. Joseph and Mr. W. 
N. Rae. 
An Apparatus for Determining the Compressibility of Gases 
at Low Temperature.—By Dr. H. E. Watson. 
Studies of the Constitution of Bicyclic Terpenes.—By Mr. R. 
L. Datta. 
i^ = Velocity of Ions at 0°.—By Mr. D. Bhattacharyya and Mr. 
r N. Dhar. 
Mer Influence x Alternating Current on Overvoltage.—By Mr. J. 
— . Gosh. : 
wh f es of Sulphonyl Derivatives of Alanine.—By Profs. 
= œŒ. S. Gibson and J. L. Simonsen. — 
"The Stereochemistry of Reduced Naphthoquinaldines.—By 
—  — Profs. C. S. Gibson and J. L. Simonsen. 
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The Nitration of 3-Acetylamino-2-Methoxy Toluene.—By 
Prof. J. L. Simonsen and Mr. Mudlagiri Nayak. 
Condensations with Monochloromethyl Ether.— By Prof. J. L. 


Simonsen. 
Zoology. 
The Future of Pearl Fisheries of Southern India.—By Mr. J. 
Hornell 


The Recent Pearl Fishery at Tondi.—By Mr. J. Hornell 

Two new E ecies of Scorpion from Southern India.— By Dr. 
J. R. Henderson. 

Caudal Autotomy and Regeneration in the Gecko.—By Prof. 
W. N. F. Woodland. =“ 

The Influence of Aluminium in the Growth of Certain Water 
Bacteria.—By Major J. W. Cornwall, LS. 

Some Zoanthids Kore Madras.—By Prof. K. Ramunni Menon. 

Remarks on the Madras Species of Haplochilus.—By Mr. B. 
Sundara Raj. 

Bolany. 
The Sugar-Cane.—By Dr. C. A. Barber. 
The Insect Fertilisation of Flowers.—By Lt.-Col. Donovan, 


+ 

2 the Mango Inflorescence.— By Dr. W. Burns and 

Mr. S. H. Prayag. 
Note on the Flora of the South Indian Highlands.— By Prof. 

P. F. Fyson. 
Observations on the Defoliation of some Madras Trees.— By 

Mr. M. C. Parthasarathy Aiyangar. 
Some Mendelian Characters of the Paddy Plant.—Mr. F. R. 

Parnell. 
The Depressed Habit in Sugar Canes.—By Dr. C. A. Barber 

and Mr. T. S. Venkataraman. 
The Madras Flora.— By Mr. C. Tadulingam. 

Ethnography. E 

Some Aspects of Ethnographic Work.—By Mr. H. V. Nan- we 


jundayya, C.I.E. | T 
Anthopometric Notes of Calcutta Eurasians.—By Dr. N. 
Annandale. 


Indian Sociology as a Theoretical and Applied Science.—By 
T Dr. f s. Vv. tkar. th f ' . " — 
h^ : Totem Worship amongst the Oraons.—By Mr. S. C. Roy. "n 


/  Smartha-Vicharam or Purity Trial among the Nambutiris. 
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—By Mr. rN. 8. Subramanya Aiyer. Gopinatha Rao; 
als and Mastigals.—By Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
^r — storie Monuments of the Cochin State.—By Mr. L. K. 
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Geology. 
The — History of Southern India.—By Dr. W. F 
On ae টি talline Limestone from Daltonganj.—By Mr. H. 
Certain Basic Dykes in Travancore.—By Mr. E. Masilla- 
An Artesian Boring at Cochin.—By Mr. Nowroji. 
* d * 
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7. So-sor-thar-pa; or, a Code of Buddhist Monastic 
Laws: Being the Tibetan version of Prütimoksa 
of the Müla-sarvüstivüáda School. 


Edited and translated by MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA 
VIDYABHUSANA, M.A., Pa.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR AND TRANSLATOR. 


The work, the Tibetan text and an English translation 
È of which are embodied in this volume, is named So-sor-thar-pa 
in Tibetan, corresponding to Po-lo-ti-mo-ca in Chinese, Prati- 
moksa in Sanskrit and Pitimokkha in Pali, which signifies 
literally ** disburdenment of each individual's sins,’’ but in- 
cludes in fact a complete code of monastic laws. The Tibetan 
text, which forms a part of volume ca of the Kangyur, has 
not, so far as I know, been printed or translated anywhere. A 
short summary of the So-sor-thar-pa is contained in the Maha- 
vyutpatti, a copy of which with an English translation was 
prepared by Alexander Csoma de Koros. A reference to it is 
also found in the ‘‘ analysis of the Dulva '' published by the 
same scholar in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. The Tibetan 
text itself was however not an original work but was a mere 
translation of a Sanskrit work called Pratimoksa which is now 
lost. From the colophon it र that the translation was 
prepared by a Buddhist monk of Kásmira, named Jina Mitra, 
with the co-operation of the State-interpreter of Tibet named 
Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan, a native of the town of Cog-gru. As Jina 

à Mitra was a great master of the Vinaya of the Arya Müla-sar- 
vastivada school, it is presumed from the colophon that the 
Pratimoksa translated by him into Tibetan belonged to that 
school. 

AV It cannot be definitely ascertained when the Praitimoksa 
of the Arya Mila-sarvastivada school was first composed. The 
composition of this Pratimoksa must have been undoubtedly 
later than that of the Dhammapada and the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta as it containsat the beginning and the end verses quoted 

from those works. The Arya Mila-sarvastivada school existed 
however as early as the time of King Kaniska about 78 A.D. 

, Jina Mitra was a native of Kāśmīra and au thor of a work 

‘ on Logic called Nyāyabindu-piņdārtha. He together with 

| Sarvajnadeva, Dinaslla and some other Indian Panditas 

visited Tibet and translated Sanskrit books into Tibetan 


॥ CTh k is being published mw the Asiatic Soci of Benga! 
|. under the joint editorship of Dr. E. D. Ross, C.LE., and MOM , Dr. Satis 
X Vidyabhusana. 
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aming the reign of Kri-ral, better known as Ral-pa-can.! As 
this nz was born in S64 A.D., Jina Mitra must have flour- 
ished at the close of the 9th centu ry A.D., when So-sor-thar-pa, 
the Tibetan version of the Pratimoksa, was prepared. 

For the last 806 years the So-sor-thar-pa has received a 
great ovation in Tibet. In each respectable monastery it is 
recited with reverence by the senior Lama onthe full moon and 
new moon days when all other Lamas assemble together to listen 
to the recitation. This So-sor-thar-pa which contains a set! of 
rules to be observed by monks is often called ** Khrims,’’ a 
code of laws, as distinguished from a later Tibetan work also 
called So-sor-thar-pa,* which explains ‘‘Cho-ga,’’ the rites rela- 
tive to the observance of the laws. This later work, which is 
frequently recited in monasteries in Tibet, is divided into five 
parts headed as follows :— 

L. JSA SN Sbyor-wahi-cho-ga—the method of meeting 
together. This part explains the manner in 
which the monks are to be invited and assembled 
together by the ringing of bells, etc. 
2 * ~= Phyag-htshal-wa—salutation. This part 
S agara staves that a person, while he salutes Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha, should remain in a standing pos- 
ture, fold up his palms and bend his body, etc. 
sere "nexu Tshul-kbrims-kyi-mdo—the discourse on 
s ARAN 3 AD moral laws. This part explains how 
the blessed Buddha, during his sojourn in Jetavana, 
the garden of Anithapindika at Sravasti, delivered 
E the discourse on moral laws. = s 
. 8 vi i-béags— general confession. This part des- 
९० z Sibel Bd Is ECT how oh NO should declare to the com- 
munity of monks the various sins committed by him 
through the body, speech and mind. 

5. লা FJ - Gso-sbyon—the cleansing of sins. This part 
| | a~ describes how a person can emancipate himself 
from sins by going through certain rigorous practices 

prescribed by the community of monks. | 


It has already been stated that the Tibetan So-sor-thar-pa 
corresponds to the Chinese Po-lo-ti-mo-ca and the Pali Pāti- 
mokkha. The Po-lo-ti-mo-ca was translated ne Royal. English by 
Rev. S. Beal and published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland in 7892. Chinese 
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Po-lo-ti-mo-ca was a translation of a Sanskrit work called 
Prātimoksa which is now lost. Evidently this Sanskrit work 
was not identical with the one on which the Tibetan So-sor- 
thar-pa was based as the former is said to have belonged to 
the school of Dharma Gupta. Pritimoksa, the Sanskrit origi- 
nal of the Po-lo-ti-mo-ca, was included in the ** Caturvarga- 
vinaya-pitaka,'' otherwise known as ‘* Dharmagupta Vinaya’’ 
which appears from No. |77 of Bunyiu Nanjio's catalogue 
to have been translated into Chinese in 405 a.p. The school of 
Dharma Gupta called Dharma Guptiya or Dhamma Guttika, 
which sprang up in the second century after the Nirvana of 
Buddha, was one of the eighteen schools into which Buddhism 
was divided at the time of Kaniska about 78 A.D. 

The Patimokkha contained in the Pali language was un- 
doubtedly older than both of the Prátimoksas on which the 
Chinese Po-lo-ti-mo-ca and the Tibetan So-sor-thar-pa were 
respectively based. An English translation of the Patimokkha 
was published by Rev. Dr. Gogerly in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in L862, 
while a revised translation of the work made by Dr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Dr. H. Oldenberg was published in the S.B.E. 
series in l8SSI. The Pali Pátimokkha is reputed to have 
belonged to the Theravada school founded by Buddha himself 
about 500 m.c. It passed through the three Buddhist Councils 
until it was reduced to writing in Ceylon in the reign of 
Vattagamani (l04-76 B.C.). 

The So-sor-thar-pa contains 258 rules while the Po-lo-ti- 
mo-ca contains 250 and the Patimokkha 227 only. These 
differences are due to the section on ** sins which require expia- 
tion ’’ containing 92 rules in Pali and 90 in Chinese and Tibetan, 
and the section on **many rules which must be learnt''! 
containing 75 rules in Pali, 800 in Chinese and IOS in Tibetan. 
The ‘‘ introduction ৮” in Tibetan is a little different from that 
in Chinese and Pali, while the rules themselves are also some- 
what divergent in the three works. 

In preparing my translation of the Tibetan So-sor-thar-pa 
I frequently consulted the translation of the Pali Pati mokkha 
published in the S.B.E. series already referred to. I have 
however made my translation as literal as possible in order 
that the special features of the Tibetan treatise may be clearly 
brought out. In translating difficult passages I have relied on 





— 


i The rules contained in the section on ** many rules which must be 
learnt” are stated at the resumé to be ll2in number though by actual 
calculation they are found to be 805 only. The discrepancy is due to the 
four rulos from 69 to 72 being counted twice, viz. as four rules relating 
to u — ote, and as included in the ten rules (69-78) relating to 

ging bowl According to the summaries tho total number of rulos 
án the section will be 807 only as the five rules from 59 to 63 are not 








counted there. 
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the Tibetan commentaries on So-sor-thar-pa contained in the 
Tangyur, section Mdo, volumes Pu, Phu, Bu, Mu, Tsu and 
Tshu, and specially on the commentary in volume Tahu named 
Tehig-gi-brjed-byan. 

A table is given below to show the correspondence, close 
or approximate, between the rules of the Tibetan So-sor-thar- 
pa with those of the Pali Pátimokkha. 


So-sor-thar-pa. Patimokkha . 
Parajika. Parajika. 
Rules ॥ ৮, Rules ॥---$. 
SamghadhiSesa,. Samghadisesa. <a 
Rules |--88. Rules . 
Rule 7১. Rule 775. ८ 
5». LON ৮৮: b 
Aniyata dharmah. Aniyata dhamma. 
Rules 2. Rules ॥ 2, 
Nihsargiya dharmih. Nissaggiya piicittiya 
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So-sor-thar- pa. 
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NO-SOR-THAE-PA (Pratimoksa-SGtra). 
The First Book. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Glen-gshi. 
N id&na. 
. [Eulogy on the So-sor-thar-pa. | 


Obeisance to the Omniscient One. 
I bow down my head to the Foremost of Beings who was 
a flag of glory renowned in the three worlds, who proclaimed 
in a lion’s roar the message of the Sacred Faith, who obtained 
the precious treasure of omniscience, whose feet were touched 
by the crest-gems of Brahma and Indra and who crossed the 
bottomless and boundless ocean of miseries (|). 
The So-sor-thar-pa is the basis of training in omniscience, 
= it is a casket of jewels kept apart in the community of monks, 
it is a vast lake filled with the rules of Buddhistic discipline, 
and it is the essence of all things existing in the fathomless and 
limitless universe (2). 
It is the great leader of all holy doctrines taught by the 
Lord of Faith ; and it is the emporium of all articles of study 
for the community of monks who are comparable to traders 
(3). 
It is the medicine for curing the maladies of those who are 
distressed through the transgression of moral laws; and it is 
the ironwhip for young men who are deluded by their age (4). 
It is the means of crossing the wide ocean of rotatory 
existence, and it is the firm embankment and a bridge to those 
who move towards the good spheres of life (5). 
3. It is the way which leads to the conquest of troubles, it 
is an excellent guide to the king, and it exists as a ladder for 
entering the city of emancipation (6). 

‘‘ When I enter Nirvana the So-sor-thar-pa will be your 
teacher.''! Remembering those words you should, O commu- 
nity of monks, assemble together to recite it with reverence due 
to Buddha himself. Itis the very name of Buddha—so rare in 
all the worlds (7). 

It is very difficult to acquire birth as man, still very rare 
it is to be a monk and rarer yet is the monk’s perfect code of 
| moral laws; and though the code শনি of laws may be absolutely 
|. pure, it is very difficult to get a good spiritual guide (8). 

3 : nn MOERORE. diu c — — — E - 


i Mah&parinibbina Sutta, chap. vi, para i; 
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Finding that it is very rare for a Buddha to appear on 
this earth and for a being to be born as a man. or to become a 
a monk, or to obtain a perfect code of moral laws, or to get a 
good spiritual guide—the sages desirous of doing good to their 
selves, and wishing to attain the two paths with their fruits 
rem endeavour, with earnestness, to hear the So-sor-thar-pa 
(9, . 

The Buddhas, steady in renunciation, who were the chiefs 
of monks and masters of disciplinary laws, desirous of attain- 
ing Vir true emancipation, perpetually guarded the So-sor-thar- 
pa (70). 

Even in millions of ages it is difficult to hear, receive and 
ET the So-sor-thar-pa—to follow it up is much more difficult 

Blessed is the birth of Buddhas, blessed too is the exposi- 
tion of dharma, harmony in the community of monks is a bliss 
and blissful is the devotion of those who are in harmony (I3).! 

Blessed is the sight of a Buddhist (arya), blessed too is the 
association with a holy spirit and absence of the sight of sinful 
persons is indeed a perpetual bliss (4)-5 

Blessed is the sight of one who observes moral laws, 
blessed too is the sight of a learned person, the sight of Arhats 
is a bliss for getting rid of rebirths (l5). 

Blessed is the river which has pleasant banks and blessed 
is the person who meditates on religion; the attainment of 
wisdom is a bliss and so is the destruction of arrogance ( 6). 

Blessed is the existence of persons who have perfectly 
subdued their senses, have grown old in peaceful monasteries 
and have screened their youthful age in the forest of learned 
men (87). 


[Speech of the monk who recites the So-sor-thar-pa.] 


O brethren, some seasons of the year are over and some are 
tocome. How many? So many. O brethren, since old age 
and death are fast approachin g» and since the doctrine of the 
Teacher is about to perish, it behoves the community of monks 
to practise discipline. Tathagata Arhat attained the full Bud- 
dhistic enlightenment : some others too following him achieved 
with earnestness the blessed dharma aening. ig to the side of 
enlightenment. Our community of monks, devotees of Lord 
Buddha, न en here in petty concerns. Our acts peng 
sordid we should consider what should be the foremost duty o 
our ——— 
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Bowing down to Saikya Simha with folded palms you hear 
from me for the sake of your discipline the So-sor-thar-pa 
which is recited (8), 

Having heard what has been said by the Great Sage, you 
must act according to the same, and must apply yourselves 
diligently to avoid the smallest sins (| 0). 

This So-sor-thar-pa is indeed a bridle to the person who 
moves on with perpetual exertions and who striking his horse- 
like mind with a sharp whip makes it follow the command. 
mente fallen from the mouth of Buddha (20). 

Those great persons, who do not turn away even by their 
speech from the proper course, are comparable to noble horses 
that gain sure victory in the war of troubles (8), 

Those, to whom this is not a bridle or who do not desire 
it in their heart, are confounded by the war of troubles and 
wander away in a disconcerted state (22). 

O brethren, listen to me, I pray. To-day is the l4th'’ or 
IlSth day of the lunar month for the celebration of Sabbath 
(Posadha) by the community of monks. If it is convenient to 
the community, let us celebrate Sabbath (Posadha) and recite 
the So-sor-thar-pa. 0 brethren, we do perform the ceremony 
of Sabbath (Posadha) and recite the So-sor-thar-pa. 

Whosoever among you has committed any fault, let him 
confess it. If there is no fault, say nothing whatsoever. If 
nothing is said I am to understand that the brethren are per- 
fectly pure. As a monk gives an answer if a question is put 
to him separately, so each monk is to give an answer when a 
question is repeated three times in a community of monks hike 
this. Whatsoever monk in such a community, thusinterrogated 
three times, does not confess a fault of which there is recollec- 
tion, is guilty of uttering a deliberate lie. 'The uttering of a 
deliberate lie has, O brethren, been declared by Lord Buddha 
to be an obstacle on the way. Therefore a monk who has 
committed a fault and desires to be cleansed therefrom should 
confess it if he remembers the same. Having made confession 
he will reside in happiness. But if he does not confess or 
declare his fault, he will not be happy. 

O brethren, I have recited the Introduction to So-sor-thar- 
pa. I now ask you whether you are perfectly pure in this 





! If there is a junction of three lunar days (tithi) on one solar day, 
the middle one is not recognized. Hence when the I5th lunar day is unre- 
cognized, the So-sor-thar-pe is to be recited on tho ith. — Posadhas (Sab- 
baths) are of three kinds, viz. () those held on the Lith day of the moon, 
(2) those held on the 5th day of the moon, and (3) those held on any day 
rn the common consent of the community of monks. In a year there are 
> so seasons, viz. winter, summer and rain, in each of w hich there are 
colebrated 8 Posadhas. The 3rd and 7th Posadhas of cvery season are 
hold on the lth day of the moon, while the re 
the 5th day of the moon. 
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matter. I ask you a second time and a third time. In this 
matter the brethren are perfectly pure, therefore they say 
nothing, so do I understand. | | 


Four RULES REGARDING IDUE ULES REGARDING DEFEAT. 
Pham-par-hgyur-wahi-c hos-bshi. 
Parajika. 
Summary.—Impure conduct, theft, murder and falsehood 
— these are the four (sins) regarding which rules are given here. 


Here are, O brethren, four rules regarding Defeat as known 
from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each half-month. 

Il. Whatsoever monk, who has received the monk's system 
of training and has not abandoned or injured it, indulges him- 
self in impure intercourse down even with a brute beast, incurs 
Defeat and must not live in the community of monks. 

2. Whatsoever monk living in a village or monastery takes 
a thing not given—which is counted as theft—in such a man- 
ner that a king or a minister would seize him and kill, impri- 
son or banish him saying *‘ thou art a thief, thou art stupid, 
thou art dishonest''—the monk, who thus takes a thing not 
given, incurs Defeat and must not live in the community of 
monks. 
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breach of any of the rules, he incurs Defeat and must not 
afterwards live in the community of monks deprived as he is 
of their privileges. 

In this respect I ask, O brethren, *'are you perfectly 
pure *'"* A second time and a third time I ask, ** O brethren, 
are you perfectly pure?'' In this respect the brethren are 


perfectly pure, therefore they say nothing, so do l under. 
stand. 


THIRTEEN RULES REGARDING SUSPENSION FROM MONKHOOD. 
T 9 — ⸗ — —ñ —ñ — — — — — — — — — 55 —— — 
Dee-bdun-lhag-mahi-chos-beu-csum.' 
Sanghüdhisesah. 


Summary.—Emission of semen, contact, discourse, bodily 
service, intermediation, house, monastery, groundless, a mere 
trifle, causing dissension, siding, corrupting family, and harsh 
speech. 


Here are, O brethren. thirteen rules regarding Suspension 
- from monkhood as known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each 
half-month. 

l. A conscious emission of semen, except in a dream, is a 
sin which causes Suspension from monkhood. 

2. Whatsoever monk comes, with a perverted mind, into 
bodily contact with a woman or takes hold of her hand or 
‘shoulder or braid of hair, or touches any other parts of her 
body for enjoyment, commits a sin which causes Suspension 
from monkhood. 

3. Whatsoever monk holds, with a perverted mind, a 
vicious discourse with a woman regarding sexual intercourse, 
such as a youth would hold with a damsel, commits a sin 
which causes Suspension from monkhood. 

4. Whatsoever monk, in order to secure the bodily service 
of a woman to himself, says, with a perverted mind, in her 

) presence, that ‘‘the service rendered by one's own body, 
through an act of intercourse, to a monk of such character, 
conduct and purity as myself, is the best of all services '' 
(he) extolling the woman's bodily service, commits a sin which 
causes Suspension from monkhood. 

5. Whatsoever monk by conveying the words of a man to 
a woman or those of a woman to a man acts as an intermediary 








uivalent for the Tibetan word is ** Sanghü&dhisosa '* 
ue of monks’, ‘‘the refuse of monks" or **the 
uld be noted hoswever signis that the 
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for a wife, a paramour or even for a harlot, commits a sin which 
causes Suspension from monkhood. 

6. If a monk bringing materials together causes a house 
to be built up for himself, independent of a layman, he must 
take care to observe the proper measurements. And herein 
this is the measurement: the house inside must be twelve of 
——— spans in length and seven of those spans in breadth 
or the inspection of the site he must bring a community 
of monks who should see that the site is suitable, is not ex- 
posed to danger and is easy of access If the monk, in spite 
of the site being unsuitable or exposed to danger or not being 
easy of access, brings materials on his own account and causes 
a house to be built up for himself independent of a layman 
without taking the community of monks for the inspection or 
without showing them the site and also deviating from the 
proper measurements—(he) commits a sin which causes Sus- 
pension from monkhood. 

7. If a monk seeks to build for monks a large monastery 
in which there shall be a resident layman, he must bring for 
the inspection of the site a community of monks who ought 
to see that the site is suitable, is not exposed to danger and is 
easy of access. If the monk, in spite of the site being unsuit- 
able, exposed to danger and not being easy of access, builds 
for monks the monastery in which there shall be a resident 
layman, without bringing the community of monks for the 
inspection or without showing them the site—(he) commits a 
sin which causes Suspension from monkhood. 

5. Whatsoever monk being angry prefers, out of malice, 
against an innocent monk the charge of Defeat, which is 
groundless, thinking ** I may thus remove him anyhow from 
the course of purity’; and then at another time being asked 
or unasked says that the charge is groundless and that it was 
preferred out of malice—(he) commits a sin which causes Sus- 
pension from monkhood. 

9. If a monk being angry prefers, out of malice, against 
an innocent monk a charge of Defeat which is unreal but accords 
with a part of another dispute, thinking '*I may thus remove him 
anyhow from the course of purity’; and then at another time 
bei ng asked or unasked says that the charge is unreal and that it 
was brought on account of its having accorded with a part of 
another dispute, the monk who out of malice and through 
imagination alone prefers the charge based thus on a mere t rif e 
commits a sin which causes Suspension from monkhood. 

80. Whatsoever monk endeavours to cause dissension in a 
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to cause dissension. live in harmony with the community of 
monks, the community being in harmony there will be no 
innovations and they being in peace there will be no disputa- 
tion: combining with one another, as milk combines with 
water, they do brighten the doctrine of Buddha and live in 
happiness. O brother, you abandon your expedients to cause 
dissension in the community of monks.’ If the monk being 
thus addressed by other monks abandons his expedients it is 
well. But if he abandons them not, he should be admonished 
a second time and a third time. Being thus formally admon- 
isued if he gives up his expedients, it is well; but if he does 
not, he commits a sin which causes Suspension from monkhood. 

ll. If certain monks —one, two or more —do, out of friend- 
ship, side with a monk who speaks out dissension, and address a 
community of monks thus: ‘‘ O brethren, do not say anything 
good or bad to this dissentient monk. Why so? Because, O 
brethren, the monk speaks according to the law, he speaks 
according to the precepts, receiving well the law and precepts 
he holds them carefully and observes them, and he speaks 
with knowledge and not without it. Since he speaks only 
when he is so desired, it is our desire that he should speak.” 
Then the community of monks should answer the monks thus : 
**Say not, sirs, that the dissentient monk speaks according 
to the law; that he speaks according to the precepts; that 
he receiving well the law and precepts, holds them carefully 
and observes them; that he speaks with knowledge and not 
without it and that since he speaks only when he is so desired, 
it is our desire that he should speak." Why so? ‘**O sirs, 
this dissentient monk speaks not according to the law, he 
speaks not according to the precepts, he has not received 
well the law and precepts to hold them carefully or observe 
them. He speaks without knowledge and not with it. Since 
he speaks only when he is so desired, do not, sirs, desire 
him to speak. Do not, sirs, desire that there should be dis- 
sension in the community of monks: on the contrary desire, 
sirs, that there should be harmony in the community. The 
community of monks being in harmony there will be no inno- 
vations, they being in peace there will be no disputation : 
combining with one another, as milk combines with water, 
they do brighten the doctrine of Buddha and live in happiness. 
Do not, sirs, side with this monk who speaks out dissension in 
the community.’ If the monks being thus answered by the 
community abandons their course, it is well. If they abandon 
it not, they should be formally admonished a second time and 
athirdtime. Being thus formally admonished if they abandon 
their course it is well. But if they abandon it not they 


commit a sin which causes Su जक from monkhood. 


99. If many monks dwelling near a village or a town 


corrupt families and perpetrate evil deeds and the families 
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corrupted by them are seen, beard and known, and the evil 
deeds perpetrated are also seen, heard and known, those 
monks should be addressed by a communitv of monks thus: 
‘O brethren, you are corrupters of families and perpetrators 
of evil deeds ; the families corrupted by you are seen, heard 
and known; and your evil deeds too are seen, heard and known : 
O brethren, you have dwelt here long enough, go away now 
from this place." Being so addressed if they should answer the 
community of monks thus: ‘* O brethren, some of you here 
are walking in lust, some in malice, some in delusion and some 
in fear; and for a fault of a like nature you do remove some 
monks while others you do not remove'' ;—the community 
should in return answer thus: ‘‘O brethren, do not say that 
some of us walk in lust, some in malice, some in delusion and 
some in fear; and for a fault of a like nature we remove some 
monks while others we do not remove. Why so’ We monks 
do not walk in lust, we do not walk in malice, we do not walk 
in delusion and we do not walk in fear. O brethren, you are 
corrupters of families and perpetrators of evil deeds; and you 
yourselves have seen, heard and known the corrupters of 
families and perpetrators of evil deeds: give up your talk that 
we monks walk in lust, in malice, in delusion and in fear.” 
If those monks being thus addressed by the community of 
monks abandon their evil course it is well. But if they aban- 
don it not, they should be formally admonished a second time 
and a third time. If they then abandon their evil course, it 
is well; but if they do not, they commit a sin which causes 
Suspension from monkhood. 

73. If a monk of harsh speech, when spoken to by a com- 
munity of monks about matters of training in accordance with 
the law and precepts delivered by Buddha, says: ** O brethren, 
do not say anything, good cr bad, to me; I too shall say 
nothing, good or bad, to you; O brethren, refrain from speak- 
ing to me, I too shall refrain from speaking to you ;—there is 
in fact nothing to be spoken about’ ;—he should be addressed 
by the community of monks thus: * O brother, when you are 
spoken to by the community of monks about matters of train- 
ing in accordance with the law and precepts delivered by 
Buddha, do not make yourself a person who cannot be spoken 
to, make yourself rather a person to whom we can speak. 
brother, when the monks speak to you in accordance with the 
law and precepts, you too should speak to them in accord- 
ance wi th the same. By mutual conversation and mutual 
instruction you do save one another from In into sin. Thus 
goy up the monkhood established by our fully Enlightened 

d, the Blessed Tathagata the Vanquisher of enemies. O 

















brother, abandon your resolution of not being spoken to.'' If 
the monk thus addressed by Le the community of monks aban- 
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be formally admonished a second time and a third time. If he 
then abandons his resolution, it is good; but if he does not, he 
commits a sin which causes Suspension from monkhood. 

S.» A brethren, I have recited the thirteen rules regarding 
sins which cause Suspension from monkhood. Of these the 
first nine become sins at once, while the remaining four do not 
become sins until the end of the third admonition. If a monk 
commits any of these sins, he must, even against his wish, live 
in & separate residence for as many days as he knowingly con- 
cealed his sins. After this has been done he must, for six 
further days, cultivate reverence for monkhood. Thereupon 
he should, while acting according to the law, be reinstated in 
some place where there is a community of at least twenty 
monks. If the community being a body of less than twenty, 
even by one, should reinstate that monk he is not reinstated 
and that community deserves censure. This is the prescribed 
course in the matter. 

O brethren, I ask you whether you are perfectly pure in 
this matter. I ask you a second time and a third time 
whether you are perfectly pure in this matter. In this matter 
the brethren are perfectly pure. Therefore they do not say 
anything. 850 do I understand. 


So-sor-thar-p. 45 


Two RULES REGARDING UNDETERMINED MATTERS. 
Ma-nes-pahi-chos-znis. 
Aniyata-dharmah. 
Summary.—Sitting in a solitary protected place. 


Here are, O brethren, two rules regarding Undetermined 
Matters as known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each half. 
month. 

8. If a monk sits together with a woman in a solitary 
protected place suitable for the carrying out of lustful desires; 
and if a female devotee of undoubted veracity charges him 
with one or other of the three offences, viz., that which 
causes Defeat or Co nsion or requires Expiation, then the 
monk, if he acknowledges that he so sat, should be held guilty 
of the offence which he has committed or with which he has 
been charged. 

This is an Undetermined Matter. 

2. If a monk sits together with a woman in a solitary 
protected place, which is however not suitable for the carrying 
‘out of lustful desires; and if a female devotee of undoubted 
veracity, charges him with one or other of the two offences, 
viz., that which causes Suspension or requires Expiation, then 
the monk, if he acknowledges that he so sat, should be held 
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uilty of the offence which he has commi itt T 
es — cad: ommitted or with which he 
This is an Undetermined Matter. 
O brethren, I have recited the two Undetermined Matters. 
ï ask you whether you are perfectly pure in this respect. A 
second time and a third time I ask you whether you are per- 
fectly pure in this respect. In this respect the brethren are 
perfectly pure. Therefore they do not say anything. So do I 
understand. . 


THIRTY RULES REGARDING SINS WHICH INVOLVE 
FORFEITURE. 


Spat-wahi Ihuü-byed-kyi chos gsum-bcu. 
Nihsargiya dharmah. 


Summary.—Retaining, leaving, keeping as a deposit, wash- 
ing, accepting, begging, sufficient f r upper and lower garments, 
price, taking each separate and sending. 


Here are, O brethren, thirty rules for sins which involve 
খা as known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each half- 
mont 

l. A monk, after a set of Kathina ' robes has been obtained 
and made ready for him, can retain an extra robe for ten days, 
but if he retains it for a longer period he commits a sin which 
involves Forfeiture. 

2, Ifa monk, after a set of Kathina robes has been obtained 
and made ready for him, leaves in joke even for one night 
any one of the three robes allowed, except with the d 
of the community of monks, he commits a sin whic olves 
Forfeiture. 

3. After a set of Kathina robes has been obtained and 
made ready for a monk, if another set of robes be offered to 
him out of season it may be accepted by him should he so 
wish. After it has been accepted any deficiency thereof (in Ss t 
of length, etc.) should be made up at once. Being unable to 
make up the deficiency, if he entertains à hope to do the same 


soon, he may keep the set for a mon th. If he keeps it beyond - 


that time he commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 
4. Whatsoever monk causes his old robe to be washed, 
ironed by a nun who is not related to him, commite a 
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nun not related to him, except in exchange, commits a sin 
which involves Forfeiture. 

6. Whatsoever monk begs a layman or a laywoman not 
related to him, for a robe, except at the right season, commits 
a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

Here the right season signifies the time when the monk 
has been robbed of his robe or when his robe has been destroved , 
burnt or carried away by wind of water. This is the right 
season here. 

7. If à monk has been robbed of his robe, or if his robe 
has been destroyed, burnt or carried away by wind or water, 
he should go to ७ layman or a laywoman not related to him, 
for the same. If the faithful layman offers him a choice from 
among the materials for many robes that monk should take 
materials sufficient to make an upper and a lower garment of 
due measurement. If he takes materials beyond the limit, he 
commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

8. If the price for a set of robes has been set apart for 
a particular monk by a layman or a laywoman not related 
to him, saying *''I shall, with this price, purchase such and 
such ^ set of robes and shall give the same to a monk of such and 
such à name when he arrives''—and if the monk, before the 
offer has been made to him, goes to the layman or laywoman 
and desirous of getting something fine says: ** O gentle one, 
the price which you have set apart for a set of robes for me, 
with that you purchase such and such a set and clothe me with 
the same in due time''—if the set is thus prepared then the 
monk who expressed a desire for the fine robe commits a sin 
which involves Forfeiture. 

9. If the price for a set of robes has been set apart by a 
layman and the same has been done by his wife, for a par- 
ticular monk not related to either of them, saying *'we shall 
with these prices purchase such and such robes for à monk of 
such and such a name when he arrives '' —and if the monk be- 
fore the offer has been made to him comes to the layman and 
his wife and expressing a desire for getting something fine 
says: “O gentle ones, the price which each of you has set 
apart for a set of robes for me, with that let each of you pur- 
chase such and such a set and folding the two sets together 
make them one and clothe me with the same—and if the sets 
are thus prepared then the monk who expressed that desire 
commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

IO. If a king or a minister, ora brihmana or a householder, 
or a townsman or a vil 7, 07 a rich man or a trader sends 
through a messenger the price of a set of robes for a particular 
monk, and if the messenger going to the monk gently says : 


** O sir, the price of a set of robes has been sent to you through 





me, graciously accept it'', then the monk should answer the 
messenger thus: ‘‘ O friend, it does not behove us to accept the 
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price of robes, but we can accept a set of robes of the suitable 
kind at the right time.’’ If then that messenger answers 
thus: *''O sir, have you got any agent to look to your requi- 
sites? '" "Thenthe monk desirous of getting the set should point 
out to him the guard of the monastery or any other devotee as 
the agent who looks to his requisites. The messenger taking 
the price of the set should go to the agent and address him 
thus: ** €) agent, my friend, attend to me. With this price of 
a set of robes may you purchase such and such a set of robes 
and clothe with the same the monk of such and such a name 
when he arrives." Having spoken everything elegantly and 
shown everything accurately, the messenger should approach 
the monk and address him thus: ** O sir, I have given a clea: 
instruction to the agent pointed out, that when your reverence 
arrives there, he will clothe you with the set of robes betimes."" 
The monk desirous of getting the set should then go to the 
agent and tell him ** O friend, I want a set of robes.’” The 
agent should thus be persuaded twice or three times and he 
should be reminded of the set of robes. If by persuading and 
reminding the agent twice or three times he succeeds in getting 
the set of robes, it is well. If he does not succeed in getting 
it, let then the monk go to the agent the fourth, fifth or sixth 
time and wait without speaking a word. If while silently 
waiting up to the fifth or sixth time, he succeeds in getting the 
set, itis well. Butif waiting even up to the sixth time he 
does not succeed in getting the set, and then exerts himself 
beyond the sixth time and succeeds in getting it, he commits a 
sin which involves Forfeiture. 

In case of failure to get the set of robes, let him go 
himself or send a messenger to the place, whence the price 
came, to say ''O gentle one, be it known to you that the 
price which you sent for the robes of a monk has been of no 
use to him. O sir, take care that your money is not wasted." 
This is the proper course in the matter. 


Summary.— A piece of silk, entirely of wool, two parta, six 
years, a full span, journey, washing, gold and silver, silver 
(coin), and buying and selling. 


ll. Whatsoever monk gets a new mat made with silk. 


commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. i 
82. Whatsoever monk gets n mar made entirely of black 
wool of এ commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

83. If a monk gets a new mat made, two parts thereof 
ely of black wool of goats, the third part of 
FE art of motley-coloured wool. ten If 
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44. A monk, who has got a mat made, should use it, even 
against his wish, for six years. If he gets another mat made 
within the six years —whether he has left or not the old one— 
without the permission of the community of monks, he com- 
mits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

2. If a monk gets a new piece of carpet made into a seat 
for himself, he must, in order to disfigure it, patch the same 
with a piece of the breadth of the Buddha’s span taken from 
all parts of the old one which he formerly used. If the monk, 
with the object of not disfiguring the new one, does not take a 
piece of the breadth of the Buddha's span from all parts of the 
old one, he commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

6. If a monk, while he is on a journey, gets some goat's 
wool, he should accept it if he likes; and having accepted it 
he may carry it in his own hand, if there is no porter, for a 
distance of three miles. If he carries it further he commits a 
sin which involves Forfeiture. 

87. Whatsoever monk gets a goat's wool washed, dyed or 
combed out by a nun who is not related to him, commits a sin 
which involves Forfeiture. 

78৪. Whatsoever monk receives gold or silver in his own 
hand or makes another person receive it for him commits a 
sin which involves Forfeiture. 

89. Whatsoever monk performs the various transactions 
in silver (coin) ' commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

20. Whatsoever monk engages himself in any of the various 
kinds of buying and selling transactions commits a sin which 
involves Forfeiture. 


Summary.—Two rules regarding the bowl, two rules regard 
ing the weaver, gift taken back, the last month of autumn, 
being in a solitary residence, the materials for robes, appro- 
priation, and keeping in store. 


28. A monk can keep an extra bowl for ten days. If he 
keeps it beyond that period he commits a sin which involves 
Forfeiture. 

99 Whatsoever monk possesses a bowl which is not 
broken in five placer and which can be still used, yet desirous 
of getting something fine seeks for and obtains a new bowl in 
exchange for the one he possesses, commits a sin which 
involves Forfeiture. | 

That bowl must be forfeited by that monk to his commu- 
nity of monks; and whichever bowl in possession of that com- 
munity shall be found to be the worst bowl, that shall be 





Ye Müon-gtshan-can " signifies, according to Csoma, an actor on 
the stage or in a lawsuit. It corresponds to Sanskrit **rüpikea" which 
ay also signify silver (coin). 
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given to that monk with the words “ this, monk ॥ is thy bowl: 
it must not be given away or abandoned but must be kept 
until it bresks.” This is the right course in the case. 

23. Whatsoever monk gets, by begging, a bundle of wool 
and sends the same to a weaver not related to him to weave it 
into a garment and obtains the garment, commits a sin which 
involves Forfeiture. 

24. If à layman or a laywoman sends for a weaver not 
related to them to make a garment for a monk, and if the 
monk, before the offer has been made, goes to the weaver and 
says: “‘O friend, be it known to you that the garment which 
vou are making is for me: make it long and broad, thick and 
well-woven. If you do so I shall give you a reward—food, 
drink or any little thing that can be eaten." If the monk 
gives in this way a little reward for so making the garment, he 
commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

25. Whatsoever monk gives to another monk a set of 
robes, but being afterwards angry or displeased takes it away 
or causes it to be taken away saying: “f O monk, the set was 
not given to you, send it back’, and if the second monk on 
account of his possessing an extra robe returns the set, the 
first monk commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

26. If à monk, the last month of autumn not being yet 
complete by ten days, is offered a set of robes, he may accept 
it if he likes and may keep it in reserve till the time of presen- 
tation of robes, but if he keeps it longer he commits a sin 
which involves Forfeiture. 

27. If a solitary residence of monks is exposed to fear or 
danger, à monk dwelling in that residence being driven away 
by the fear or danger may, if he likes and if the rainy season 
has been at an end, leave one or another of his three robes in a 
hut (inside a village); and if any suitable ground arises he 
may go away from the residence without the robe for six 
days. If he separates himself from the robe beyond that 
period he commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 

28. When a month of the hot season is still left, let a monk 
provide himself with the materials for robes of the rainy 
season; and when half a month of the hot season is left, let 
| If the monk provides him- 
self with the materials for robes when more than 8 month of 
the hot season haye et to run, orif he makes them and wears 
them an half a month of the hot season has yet 
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store up to the seventh day for use. If he st them for use 
beyond that time, he commits a sin which involves Forfeiture. 
O brethren, I have recited the thirty rules relating to 
sins which involve Forfeiture. In respect of them, I ask you, O 
brethren, whether you are ectly pure. A second time and 
& third time I ask you, O hren, whether you are perfectly 
pos i In this respect the brethren are pee y pure. There- 
ore they do not say anything. So do I understand. 











The Second Book. 
Ninety RULES REGARDING SINS WHICH REQUIRE ———— REGARDING SINS WHICH REQUIRE EXPIATION. 
Ltun-byed-kyi-chos-dgu-beu. 
PrayaScittiya dharmàh. 


General Summary.—Knowingly, seed, not deputed, again 
and again, water, house, deliberately, many invitations, robber 
and entertainm ent. 


Summary.—Telling a lie, speaking evil, slandering a monk, 
quarrelling, preaching, reciting, depravity, supernatural power, 
to make known, destroying the minute ones. 


Here are, O brethren, ninety rules regarding sins which re- 
quire Expiation as known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each 
half-month. 

I. To tell a lie knowingly is a sin which requires Expiation. 

2. To —— evil of a man is a sin which requires Expiation. 

3. To slander a monk is a sin which requires Expiation. 

4. Whatsoever monk revives quarrel with a peaceful monk 
knowing that the latter has settled disputes in accordance 
with the precepts, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

5. Whatsoever monk preaches sermons, in more than five 
or six words, to a woman, except in the presence of a person 
who can understand what is said, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

6. Whatsoever monk recites sermons jointly with one who 
is not ordained, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

7. Whatsoever monk tells a person not ordained about the 
depravity of another monk commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

8. Whatsoever monk tells a person not ordained about the 
superhuman power [of himself or of another monk], even if 
his statement is true, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

9. Whatsoever monk having previously done what was 
befitting says thereafter thus: ‘‘ the monks have, for the sake 
of friendship, given away the property of the community to 


their own man,’ commits a sin which requires Expiation. 


0. Whatsoever monk, when the So-sor-thar-pa is being 
ted. - ** 0 brethren, what is the qood ood of reciting each 
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r Summary.—Seed, deriding, instructions, couch, mattress, 
expulsion, encroachment by one coming later, movable, sprink- 
ling and rebuilding. 


ll. Destroying or causing to be destroyed an accumulation 
of seeds and a residence of living beings ' is a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

- 2. Deriding or abusing a person’ is a sin which requires 
xpiation 

|. Not to listen to precepts is a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

l4. Whatsoever monk takes a couch, chair, stool, blanket, 
pillow or mat belonging to à community of monks and laying 
it himself on the earth makes the same ready for use or in- 
structs another to do so, and then goes away without himself 
restoring it to its previous place, or instructing another to do 
so, unless there is some ground to do the same, commits a sin 
which requires Expiation. 

8. Whatsoever monk spreads out or causes to be spread 
out a mattress of grass or leaves in n monastery belonging to a 
communitv of monks and then goes away without himself 
folding it or instructing another to do so, unless there is some 
ground to do the same, commits a sin which requires Expia- 
tion. 

86. Whatsoever monk being angry or displeased expels or 
causes to be expelled another monk from a monastery belong- 
ing to a community of monks, unless there is some ground to 
do the same, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

87. Whatsoever monk coming after another monk into a 
monastery belonging to a community of monks lies down or 
aita down knowingly encroaching upon the space occupied by 
the monk who arrived before him thinking that he will zo 
away if he is inconvenienced, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

88. Whatsoever monk coming to the upper storey of a 
monastery belonging to a community of monks lies down or 
sita down with his whole weight on a coach or stool the legs of 
which are known to be movable, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

79. Whatsoever monk knowingly sprinkles or causes to be 
aprinkled water containing insects in it on grass, dung or dust, 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

20. If a great monastery is to be built for a monk he, 
after examining the door frame, bolts, and windows for the 
supply of light eto., may build with brick and mud twice or three 
times, but if he builds beyond these times he commits a sin 
which requires Expiation. 
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_ Summary.—Not deputed, the sun having set, rice, robe 
given, robe made up, by appointment, boat, sitting in a soli- 
tary place, standing in a solitary place and procured by a nun. 


2l. Whatsoever monk not deputed thereto by a commu- 
nity of monks delivers exhortations to a nun. unlesa he possesses 
virtues! befitting such deputation, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

22. If a monk,even when deputed thereto bv a community 
of monks, delivers exhortations to a nun after the sun has set : 
he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

23. If a monk speaks to a company of monks thus: ** the 
monks deliver exhortations to the nuns for a morsel of rice ’’, 
he commits à sin which requires Expiation. 

24. If a monk gives away (his tattered) robe to a nun not 
related to him, he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

25. Whatsoever monk makes up a robe or causes it to be 
made up for à nun not related to him, commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 

26. oever monk travels by appointment on a road 
in the company of a nun, except on the right occasion, commits 
a sin which requires Expiation. 

The right occasion is this: when the road on which they 
travel is reported to be exposed to fear and danger. 

27. Whatsoever monk goes in a boat in the company of a 
nun, either up or down a stream, except for the purpose of 
crossing over to the other side, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

28. Whatsoever monk sits together with a nun on a mat 
in a covered solitary place, commits a sin which requires 
_Expiation. X i 

29. Whatsoever monk stands together with a nun in a 
covered solitary place, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

30. Whatsoever monk knowingly eats food procured by a 
nun in^ house where he was not already invited, commits a 
sin which requires Expiation. 


Summary.—To go again and again, a boarding house, 
flour, food, offerin er right time, wrong time, storing up, passage 
of the mouth and delicacies. - 
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may accept one meal at a boarding house, but if he accepts 
more than that, he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

33. If a Bráhmana or a faithful layman offers to monks, 
who have come to his house, flour, cakes, etc., they may, if 
they like, take two or three bowlfuls, but if they take more 
they commit a sin which requires Expiation. 

Taking two or three bowlfuls they should come out to 
an outside grove and divide them up among the monks there 
saying '*we have finished our meal.'' This is the right course. 

34. Whataoever monk who has once finished his meal 
takes again, being invited, food or drink, except that which 
has been left over, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

35. Whatsoever monk knowing that a certain monk has 
finished his meal invites him and offers him food or drink that 
has not been left over, saving ‘‘O brother, come here, take 
this'', with the intention of making him fall into moral error, 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

36. To go in a body to receive a meal, except on the right 
occasion, is a sin which requires Expiation. 

Herein the right occasion is this: when there is sickness. 
when there is some work, when on a journey, when there is a 
great assemblage or when there is a general invitation to 
monks. This is the right occasion. 

37. Whatsoever monk takes food or drink at a wrong time 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

38. Whatsoever monk eats food, hard or soft, that has 
been stored up commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

39. Whatsoever monk places as food, in the passage of his 
mouth, anything not given to him, except water and tooth- 
cleanser, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

40. The Blessed Buddha prescribed the following delicacies 
for monks: milk, curd, butter, fish, flesh and dried flesh. If 
a monk, who is not sick, takes these delicacies secured for his 
own use from a layman's house, he commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 


No-sor-thear- Paa 55 


Summary.— With living things, to sit in a place of sleeping. 
standing, a naked ascetic, army, two days, to go to the battle 
array, beating, threatening and depravity. 


$&0. Whatsoever monk uses water knowing that it contains 
living things in it, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

42. Whatsoever monk knowing that a man and a woman 
aresleeping together in a house, goes there and sits on acouch, 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. | 

. 43. Whatsoever monk stands in a solitary covered part of 


a house in which he knows that a man and a woman are sleep- 
| ing together. commits a sin which requires Expiation. 
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44. Whatsoever monk gives with his own hand food, hard 
or soft, to a naked or wandering ascetic, male or female, com- 
mits a sin which requires Expiation. 

45. Whatsoever monk goes to see an army drawn up in 
battle array, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

46. If there arises any occasion for a monk to go to a place 
to see the army, he may remain there for two days. If he 
remains longer, he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

47. If. while remaining there for two days, the monk 
should go to the battle array or should relish in mind the sight 
of the excellent flag’, the excellent troops * or the review, he 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. * 

48. Whatsoever monk being angry or displeased beats 
another monk, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

49. Whatsoever monk being angry or displeased with 
another monk threatens him even with his fist, commits a sin 
which requires Expiation. 

50. If a monk knowingly conceals the depravity of another 
monk, he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 


Summary.— Pleasant. fire, community, not ordained, quali- 
ties, talking, novice-monk, disfiguring, a jewel and hot weather. 


5l. Whatsoever monk seeking a brawl should say on that 
account to another monk: ** O brother, come here, let us go 
to the village to beg food, drink and what else is agreeable,'" 
and thereupon without going for alms should sav: *'* O brother, 
zo away. talking with you or sitting with you is not pleasant 
to me, I prefer sitting alone and talking by myself,’ he com- 
mits a sin which requires Expiation. 
52. Whatsoever monk, who is not sick, kindles or causes 
to be kindled fire for his own comfort, commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 
53. Whatsoever monk gives anything to a monk Ae a cer- 
tain community and being thereupon angry or displeased 
charges him with an offence which involves forfeiture saying — 
"I gave the thing to the community and not to yourself, 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 
54. Whatsoever monk lies down for more than two nights 
in the same place with a person not ordained, commits a sin 
P which requires Expiation. न p 
im 55. Whatsoever monk says: *'*in this ides হি understand 
.. the doctrine of the Blessed One that the qualities? declared 
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by the Blessed One as obstacles to spiritual progress are not 
really obstacles,'" should be addressed by the company of 
monks thus: ‘‘say not so, brother: do not bear false wit- 
ness against the Blessed One, it is not well; the Blessed 
One did not say so; O brother, the qualities declared as 
obstacles to spiritual progress do indeed offer obstruction : 
and this has been proclaimed by the Blessed One in various 
ways." If that monk when he has thus been addressed by 
the company of monks abandons his opinion, it is well. If he 
does not abandon it, he should be admonished a second time 
and a third time. If he then abandons his opinion, it is well, 
but if he abandons it not, he commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

56. Whatsoever monk knowing that the monk referred to 
in the previous rule did not act according to precepts and has 
not since then abandoned his vicious opinion, welcomes him, 
talks with him,dwells together with him,eats in company with 
him or even sleeps with him in one place, commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 

57. Even if a novice-monk says: ‘* This do I know of the 
doctrine preached by the Blessed One, viz. that the lustful 
practices which are said to be obstructive of spiritual progress 
do not really offer obstruction ''", he should be addressed by 
the company of monks thus: ** O novice- monk, do not say so, 
do not bear false witness against the Blessed One, it is not well 
for you to slander the Blessed One, the Blessed One never 
preached that which you ascribe to him, O brother, novice- 
monk! it has been declared many छ time by the Blessed One 
that the lustful practices are obstructive of spiritual progress, 
O novice-monk, you abandon this opinion of yours." ' If the 
novice-monk being thus addressed by the company of monks 
abandons his opinion, it is well. But if he does not abandon 
it he should be addressed and admonished a second time and a 
third time. If he then abandons his opinion, it is well. If he 
does not, then he should be addressed thus: * O novice-monk, 
do not from this day forward say that the Blessed One, the 
Tathagata, the fully enlightened Buddha, is your teacher; do 
not occupy the position of a monk, preceptor or the like; you 
will, unlike other novice-monks, no longer enjoy the privileges 
of sleeping with the monks for two nights; O dull one, go 
away, depart.’ 

Whatsoever monk associates with, talks with or sleeps in 
one place with a novice-monk who has thus been expelled, 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

58. If a monk obtains a new sas he must. ২ if, 
choosi one of the three ways of disfigurement, viz. making a 
part of it blue, red or orange-coloured. If he should make use 
of the new robe without disfiguring it in any of the three ways, 
he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 


57 
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59. Whatsoever monk picks up with his own hand or 
causes another person to pick up, except in a grove! or in a 
dwelling place. a jewel or anything considered as a jewel, 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

A monk may pick up a jewel or anything considered as a 
jewel in a grove or dwelling place with the object of restoring 
it to its owner. Therein this is the right course. 

60. The Blessed One commanded that a bath should be 
taken each half-month. A monk who takes it oftener, except 
on the right occasion, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

Therein this is the right occasion, viz. one and a half months 
of summer and the first month of the rains, these two and 
half months of the hot weather, and when there is sickness, 
when there is some work and when there are wind and rain. 


Summary.—Brute, regret, finger, sport, together with, 
frightening, hiding, not formally given, groundless and going 
on a journey without there being any man. 


6l. Whatsoever monk deliberately deprives a brute of its 
life, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

62. Whatsoever monk somehow speaks deliberately of 
another monk that he does not feel happiness even for a 
moment and produces on that account regrets in him, commits 
a sin which requires Expiation. 

63. If a monk De a person with his finger, he commits 
छ sin which requires Expiation. 

64. If a monk sports in water, he commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 

65. Whatsoever monk sleeps together with a woman in 
the same place, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

66. Whatsoever monk frightens another monk, or makes 
him, even in fun, be at a loss as to what to do, commits a 
sin which requires Expiation. i 

67. Whatsoever monk hides or causes to hide the bowl, 
robe, mat, needle or girdle or any other requisites of an ascetic 
life belonging to a monk, nun, monk-pupil, novice-monk or 
novice-nun, unless there is reason to do so, commits a sin 
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woman even to the nearest village, without there being any 
other man, commits a sin which requires Expiation. i 





_ _Summary.—Robbers, under twenty years of age, digging, 
invitation, training, quarrelling, going away without saying 
anything, discourtesy, drinking and at a wrong time. | 
7১ Whatesoever monk journeys by appointment along the 
same route with a caravan of robbers, even as far as the next 
के village, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 
72, Whatsoever monks admit into a full monk’s order any 
person under twenty years of age, commit a sin which re- 
; quires Expiation. 

The ordination of the person is invalid and the monks too 
are disgraced. Therein this is the right course. 

73. Whatsoever monk digs earth with his own hands or 
employs another person to dig it, commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 

74. A monk may accept an invitation for four months. 
If he accepta it for a longer period he commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 

Exception is to be made in the case of separate invitations, 
repeated invitations, an invitation on a special occasion and a 
perpetual invitation. Therein this is the right course. 

75. Whatsoever monk being addressed by a company of 
-monks thus: ‘* brother, you should train yourself in this course 
of study’’, should answer thus: ** by your words I shall not 
submit myself to the training until I have made enquiries 
regarding it with monks who are depositaries of laws, precepta 
and tables of contents: you are like children unwise, unlearned 
and stupid ' —commits a sin which requires E xpiation. 

A monk, even if he is desirous of attaining ommniscience, 
should submit himself to the training. The monks who are 
depositaries of laws, precepts nnd tables of contents should also 
be interrogated. 

Therein this is the right course. 

76. Whatsoever monk sits in silence overhearing when 
monks are quarrelling, making a disturbance, showing dis- 
agreements or are engaged in a dispute, with the sole intention 
of knowing whatever they utter, commits a sin which requires 

Expiation. 
n TT. Whatsoever monk, when the community of monks is 
|». — — engaged in a formal inquiry, rises from his seat and goes away 
|». — without saying anything to the monks who remain, unless 
y ey iere is reason to do so, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. | ** 
. 78. If the monk (referred to in the previous rule) does ro 
show any courtesy, he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 
= E 79. If a monk drinks corn-beer or distilled liquor so as to 
be ক পান he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 
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80. Whatsoever monk entering a village at a wrong time 
does not speak a word to the mon fe who resides there, unless 
there is reason to do so, commits a sin which requires Expiation. 


Summary.—Receiving meal, dawn, first time, needle-case, 
mat, itches, garment, and the Sugata’s robe, 


SI. Whatsoever monk, who has been invited to a house 
to receive his meal, goes on walking to other houses either 
before the meal time or after the meal time without saying 
anything to the inviter,! unless there is reason to do so, com- 
mits a sin which requires Expiation. 

82. Whatsoever monk very early in the morning before the 3 
rise of the dawn, when jewels and things considered as jewels 
have not yet been collected, is seen goin away from the door 
or threshold of the house of an anointed ksatriya king, 
unless there is reason to do so, commits a sin which requires 
Expiation. 

83. Whatsoever monk, when at the half. month the So-sor- 
thar-pa is being recited, should say thus: ** O brethren, now 
for the first time do I notice that ‘this’ rule is embodied 
in the Scripture and is included in it "१; and if other monks " 
should observe concerning that monk thus: ** this monk has 
sat at the recitation of the So-sor-thar-pa twice or thrice, not 
to say oftener, he should not be overlooked for betraying this 
ignorance, but he should be dealt with according to the law for 
the offence he has committed’; regret should be expressed 
for him thus: ** O brother, this is an evil, this is a loss to 
you that when the So-sor-thar-pa is recited you do not listen 
toit with reverence, you do not consider it something superior 
and holy, you do not attend to it with care, you do not get it 
impressed in your mind, you do not incline your ear to it, and 
vou do not meditate on it with all your hearts''—the monk 
for whom the regret is expressed cominits a sin which requires 
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From the bedstead or chair so stuffed, cotton should be 
taken out. 

87. When a monk prepares a carpet to sit upon, it must be 
of the right measure. Herein this is the right measure, viz. 
two of Buddha's spans in length, one and a half in breadth 
and one span in the borders. If he exceeds that limit he 
commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

» The excessive portion of the carpet so made should be cut 
olf. 


6} 


88. Whatsoever monk is to make a cloth to cover itches it 
must be made of the right measure. Herein this is the right 
measure of the itch-covering cloth: in length four spans and in 
width two spans, according to the Buddha's span. If he 
exceeds that limit he commits a sin which requires Expiation. 

E The excessive portion of the cloth so made should be cut 
off. 

89. If a monk is to make a garment for the rainy season 
it must be of the right measure. Herein this is the right 
measure of the rain-garment: in length six spans and in 
breadth two spans and a half, according to the Buddha's 
span. If he exceeds that limit he commits a sin which 
requires Expiation. 

or excessive portion of the garment so made should be 
cut off. 

90. Whatsoever monk in going to have a robe made of 
the dimensions of the Sugata’s robe makes it larger, commits a 
sin which re eine Expiation. 

Herein this is the measure of the Sugata's robe: in length 
ten spans and in breadth six spans, according to the Sugata's 
span. 


O brethren, I have recited the ninety rules regarding sins 
which require Expiation. In this respect do I ask my brethren 
“are you perfectly pure ?’’ A second time and a third time 
do I ask my brethren ‘‘are you perfectly pure ?™ The 
brethren are perfectly pure in respect of them. Therefore 
they do not say anything. ৯০ do I understand. 


Four RULES REGARDING MATTERS TO BE CONFESSED. 
So-sor-bsags-par-bya-wahi-chos-bshi. 
Pratidesaniya dharmah. 


| Summary.—Village, another house, learner's household 
and solitary place. The rules of confession as to these four 
matters were proclaimed by Buddha, the beneficent speaker. 

— Here are, O brethren, four rules regarding matters to be 
Confessed as known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each half- 
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l. Whatsoever monk, when a nun not related to him is 
on the highway during her visit to a village for alms, accepts 
from her with his own hand food, either soft or hard, and 
drinks or eats it, should go to a grove outside and make a 
confession to the monks thus: ** O brethren, I have perpetrated 
a low and unbecoming act which ought to be confessed and so do 
I confess it.'" This is a matter which ought to be Confessed. 

2. When many monks invited to a layman's house are 
eating, if a certain nun staying there says: ** here give soup, 
here give rice, here give pulses, here give again '', she should 
be exhorted by the monks thus: **stand aside, sister, for a 
while until the monks should finish eating.'' If even a single 
monk does not dare to exhort the nun in the above way, then 
all those monks going to an outside grove should make a con- 
fession to the monks thus: ** O brethren, we have committed 
a low and unbecoming act which ought to be confessed and so do 
we confess it."  'Thisis a matter which ought to be Confessed. 

3. Whatsoever monk accepts with his own hand food, 
either soft or hard, in a learner's household! which has been 
declared by the monkhood to be under learner's regulations, 
without having been previously invited, and drinks or eats it, 
should go to an outside grove and make a confession to the 
monks thus: ** O brethren, I have committed a low and un- 
becoming act which ought to be confessed and so do I confess 
it." This is a matter which ought to be Confessed. 

4 Whatsoever monk, while he is dwelling in a hermitage 
situated in a region which is solitary, insecure and beset with 
various dangers, accepts food, soft or hard, of which he was not 
previously informed, in the outside grove [the life of the man 
who offers food being thus exposed to danger], and drinks or eats 
it, should go to the outside grove and make a confession to the 
monks thus: ‘‘O brethren, I have committed a low and un- 
becoming act which ought to be confessed and so do I confess 
it." This is a matter which ought to be Confessed. 

O brethren, I have recited the four rules regarding matters 
which ought to be Confessed. In this respect do I ask uy 
brethren ‘‘are you PY pans therein ¢’* A second time 
and a third time do I ask my brethren * are you perfectly pure 
therein *'' The brethren are a pure therein. There- 
fore they do not say anything. So do I understand. 


Maxy RULES WHICH MUST BE LEARNT. 
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the belting, ete., five rules regarding the head-cover, ete., five 
rules regarding jumping, etc., five rules regarding the body, ete., 
nine rules regarding sitting down, and eight rules regarding 
giving and taking. | 


O brethren, here are many rules which must be Learnt as 
known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each half-month. 


I, I shall put on my under-garment all around me. 

2. I shall put on my under-garment so that it is not tucked 
up too much. 

3. I shall put on my under-garment so that it is not let 
down too much (to drag on the ground). 
: 4. I shall put on my under-garment so that it does not 
ang down like the trunk of an elephant. 

5. I shall put on my under-garment so that it is not folded 
up like the leaf of a palm tree. 

6. I shall put on my under-garment so that it does not 
appear like the beards of barley. 

7. I shall put on my under-garment so that it does not 
appear like the expanded head of a snake. 


8. I shall put on my upper-garment all around me. 

9. I shall put on my upper-garment so that it is not 
tucked up too much. 

00. I shall put on my upper-garment so that it is not let 
down too much. 


ll. I shall go amidst the houses with my clothes well tied. 

52. I shall go amidst the houses with my clothes well 
put on. 

8, I shall go amidst the houses speaking few words. 

l4. I shall go amidst the houses without moving my 
eyes hither and thither. 

75. I shall go amidst the houses looking only as high 
as à yoke. 


E 76. I shall go amidst the houses without covering my 


diz. I shall go amidst the houses without making any 
grimaces. Ei " N ः i 
it 88. I shall go amidst the houses without pressing my head 
ड . to my shoulders. r 
a Et 9. I shall go amidst the houses without folding together 
| my hands upon my neck. 
Iu. 220. - TT shall A the houses without folding together 
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23. I shall go amidst the houses without squatting. 


24. I shall go amidst the houses without leaning on niy 
breast. . | 


25. I shall go amidst the houses without leaning to 
my side. 


> 
5 


26. I shall go amidst the houses without jerking my body. 
" Fs I shall go amidst the houses without shaking my 
ands. 
28. I shall go amidst the houses without moving my head. 
29. I shall go amidst the houses without putting together 
my arms. 


30. I shall go amidst the houses without complicating 
my hands. 


Sl. While amidst the houses I shall not sit down on a 
couch without being bidden. 
32. While ami dst the houses I shall not occupy a seat 
without an examination of it. 
33. While amidst the houses I shall not get down on a 
seat with the weight of my whole body. ^ 
34 While amidst the houses I shall not sit down laying 
my feet one above the other. | 
35. While amidst the houses I shall not sit down laying 
my thighs one above the other. 
36 While amidst the houses I shall not sit down laying है 
my ankles one above the other. 
. 37. While amidst the houses I shall not sit down contract- 
ing my feet. " 
38. While amidst the houses I shall not sit down 
stretching out my feet. i king , 
39. While amidst the houses I sball not sit down makin 
my privy parts visible. ন 


40. I shall take my meal in a decent manner. | 
4]. I shall not cover my meal. J 
42. I shall not make my bowl brimful with sauce. c 
43. I shall look into the bowl and its borders. | 
44. I shall not hold forth the bow! until the meal, hard or 

soft, has come. 


` 45. I shall not out of greediness cover up the rice with বা 
eT I shall not out of greediness cover up the sauce with sf aes 
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48. I shall eat up my meal in a handsome manner. 
49. The bits eaten shall not be too small. 
50. The bits eaten shall not be too large. 
Sl. The bits eaten shall be of a moderate size. 
52. The mouth shall not be opened wide until the bits 
have been eaten up. 


_ 53. Nothing should be spoken while the mouth is filled 
with the bits. 


54. I shall not make tsu-tsu noise. 

55. I shall not make cag-cag noise. 

56. I shall not make hu-hu noise. 

57. I shall not make phu-phu noise. 

58. 4 shall not eat by lolling out my tongue. 


59. I shall not prefer one kind of corn to another. 
60. I shall not prefer one kind of taste to another. 
68. I shall not plaster my cheeks (with the remains of 


62. I shall not lick my palate. 
63. I shall eat without cutting my mouthfuls into several 


64. I shall not lick my hand. 

65. I shall not lick my bowl. 

66. I shall not shake my hands. 

67. I shall not shake my bowl. 

68. I shall not eat my food making it a sort of pagoda. 


Summary.—Four rules relating to upbraiding, etc., ten rules 
relating to the begging bowl, fiye rules as to standing, etc., five 
rules regarding the covered head, etc., five rules regarding the 
wearing of braided hair, etc., five rules regarding the riding on 
an ele Dan, etc., six rules regarding the holding of a staff, etc 
in the hand, and four rules for the sick. 


69 I shall not look on the bowl of a monk that sits by me 
with an intention of upbraiding him. 

70. I shall not take into my hand a water-pot while my 
hand is soiled with the leavings of a meal. 

নু, I shall not pour out water soiled with the leavings of 
& meal on a monk that sits by me. 

72. I shall not pour out water soiled with the leavings of a 
meal into (the inner court of) a house without the permission 
of the master of the house. 


73. I shall not pour out the remains of à meal from the 
inside of my begging l. 


74. I shall not place my begging bowl on the ground with- 
out any support. 
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75. I shall lay my bowl not on a ipi i 8s 
nor on a steep decli ie pepe RP NE TN 

76. I shall not wash my bowl in a standing posture. 

77. I shall wash my bowl not on a precipice, nor in an 
abyss, nor on a steep declivity. 

78. I shall not fetch water in my begging bowl from a 
rapid river drawing it against the current. 


79. Standing I shall not preach religion to a person who 
remains sitting, unless he is sick. 


SO. I shall | not preach religion to a person who remains 
lying down, unless he is sick. 

SI. Sitting on a low seat I shall not preach religion to a 
person who occupies a high seat, unless he ia sick. 

82. While going be hind I shall not preach religion to a 
person who goes before me, unless he is sick. 

83. Walking on the edge of a road I shall not preach 


rongion to a person who is walking on the road, unless he is 
sick. 


84. I shall not preach religion to a person whose head is 
covered, unless he is sick. 

85. I shall not preach religion to a person whose garment 
is tucked up, unless he is sick. 

86. I shall not preach religion to a person who is embrac- 
ing another, unless he is sick. 

87. I shall not preach religion to a person who folds his 
hands together upon his neck, unless he is sick. 

88. I shall not preach religion to a person who folds up 
his arms, unless he is sick. 


89. I shall not preach religion to a person who wears 
braided hair, unless he is sick. 
90. I shall not preach religion to a person who wears a 
cap, unless he is sick. E 
9l. I shall not preach religion to a person who has a 
diadem on his head, unless he is sick. | 
92. I shall not preach religion to a person who has a gar- 
| land round his head, unless he is sick. d — 
E = 93. I shall not preach religion to a person whose head is 
[t wrapped round, unless he is sick. 
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. , 98. I shall not preach religion to a person who puts on 
high-heeled shoes, unless he is sick. 


99. I shall not preach religion to a person who holds a 
staff in his hand, unless he is sick 


I00. I shall not preach religion to a person who holds an 
umbrella in his hand, unless he is sick. 

2608. I shali not preach religion to a person who holds a 
weapon in his hand, unless he is sick. 

8602. I shall not preach religion to a person who holds a 
sword in his hand, unless he is sick. 

I03. I shall not preach religion to a person who holds a 

battle-axe in his hand, unless he is sick. 


I04. I shall not preach religion to a person who puts on a 
coat of mail, unless he is sick. 


॥05. I shall not discharge ordure and urine in a standing 
posture, unless I am sick. 

I06. I shall not cast ordure, urine, spittle, snivel, snot 
or vomited matter into the water, unless I am sick. 

07. I shall not cast ordure, urine, spittle snot or vomited 
matter into a place covered with green grass, unless I am sick. 

808. I shall not climb higher on a tree than the height of 
a full-grown man, unless I am urged by any danger. 


O brethren, I have recited the many rules which must be 
Learnt. In respect of them I ask ‘‘are you perfectly pure 
therein?’ A second time and a third time I ask *' are you 
perfectly pure therein *'' In this matter the brethren are 
perfectly pure, therefore they do not say anything. So do I 
understand. 


SEVEN RULES FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 
33 সস eee — 


. Rtsod-pa-shi-war-bya-wahi-chos-bdun. 
> Adhikarana-5amatha dharmiüh. 


Summary.—In presence, by recollection, not being out of 
mind, by majority, by inquiry into the true nature, by cover- 
ing over as with grass, and by an undertaking. iU or 

O brethren, here are the seven rules for Settling disputes 
as known from the So-sor-thar-pa recited each half-month. 
l. In case of a dispute fit toj be Settled in presence, the 
proceedings must be conducted in the presence of the parties 
— concerned. 3 : 
| ও 2, In case of a dispute fit to be Settled from recollection, 
the Beoosedinge must be conduct - from the recollection of the 
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3. In case of a dispute fit to be Settled for a person who is 
no longer out of his mind, the proceedings must be conducted 
on the notion that the person is no longer out of his mind. 

4. Incase of a dispute fit to be Settled by a majority of the 
monks, the proceedings must be conducted by the majori ty 
5. In case of a dispute fit to be Settled with an inquiry 
into its true nature, the proceedings must be conducted with 
the inquiry. 

6. In case of a dispute fit to be Settled by being covered 
over as with grass, the proceedings must be conducted covering 
it over as with grass. 

7. In case of a dispute fit to be Settled by an undertaking, 
the proceedings must be conducted by the undertaking of the 
accused. 

If disputes do arise these should be settled—perfectly 
settled—by means of the above-mentioned seven rules for the 
Settlement of disputes according to the precept, the law and 
the instruction of the Teacher, 


O brethren, I have recited the seven rules for the Settle- 
ment of disputes, In respect of them I ask my brethren “are 
you perfectly pure therein है ** A second time and a third 
time I ask my brethren ‘‘ are you perfectly pure therein ?" 
In this respect the brethren are perfectly pure. Therefore 
they do not say anything. So do I understand. 





O brethren! 


Finished is the recitation of the Introduction to the 
So-sor-thar-pa. 

Finished is the recitation of the four rules of Defeat. 

Finished is the recitation of the thirteen rules as to 
Suspension from Monkhood. 

Finished is the recitation of the two rules regarding 
Undetermined Matters. : 

Finished is the recitation of the thirty rules regarding sins 


hich involve Forfeiture. | 

ss "Finished is the recitation of the ninety rules regarding 
sins which require Expiation. f 

Finished akad. is the recitation of the four rules regarding 








tters which must be Confessed. ae | 
ye Finished is the recitation of the many —one hundred 
and twelve—which must be Learnt, 





is the recitation of the seven rules for the Settle- 
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There may arise other rules which accord with the Faith. 
These too you should reconcile yourselves to, agree to, rejoice 


in, cherish in your heart without dispute, remember and 
carefully observe. 


[Concluding Stanzas. | 


The Buddhas say that patience is the excellent penance 
and that it is the best Nirvana: he is not an anchorite who 
injures others, and he is not an ascetic who insults 
others (23).! 

Just as a person who possesses eyes and locomotion 
escapes all dangers, so do ye avoid all sins in this world by 
leading the life of a wise man (24). 

Not to blame, not to injure, to live restrained under the 
law, to be moderate in eating, to sleep and sit alone and to 
dwell on the highest thoughts—this is indeed the teaching of 
the Buddhas (25).* 

Just as a bee alights on a flower and destroys not its 
colour nor its scent, but taking a sip departs, so let a sage 
dwell in his village (26).* 

A sage notices neither the perversities of others nor what 
others do or leave undone, but he should look only to his own 
conduct, whether that be right or not (27).* 

A person who conceives the highest thoughts, studies the 
fundamental characteristics of a saint, and thinks continuously 
of peace, attains Nirvāna the final repose (28). 

Merit greatly increases in one who is charitable, there is 
no enemy to one who is well restrained, a pious person shuns 
all sins and one whose troubles are over attains Nirvāna (29).° 

Not to commit any sin, to practise virtue and to cleanse 
one's mind, that is the teaching of the Buddhas (30).* 

Good is the restraint of the body, the restraint in speech 
is good, so good is the restraint of the mind, restraint in all 
things is good. A monk restrained in all things is freed from 
all sorrows (27)-: 

He who guards his speech, restrains his mind and lets not 
his body practise any evil—being cleansed in his activity in 
these three directions—attains the road preached by the 


ges (32). 
Vipaáyi the perfect seer, Sikhi the holder of a charming 


^ m oO — — — a =- এ — 0 —— — 


! Dhammapada, Buddhavagga, verso 6. 

* Dhammapada, Buddhavagira, vorse 7. 

8 Dhammapada, Pupphavagga, verso 6. 

* বান ada, Pu p phav wu verse 7. 

5 Mahia, nibbüna Sutta, c D 6," o 

8 Dhammapada, Buddhavagga, vorse 5. 
7 Dhammapada, Bhikkhuvagga, verse 2. 
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crest, ViSvabhiu the protector of all, Krakuechanda the breaker 
of the chain of transmigration, Kanakamuni the golden sage, 
Küsyapa the keeper of light and Sakya muni Gautama the 
god of gods—these seven celebrated Lords of the universe, 
great Protectorsand wise Heroes, taught and spread the So-sor- 
thar-pa in full details (33, 34).' 

It is revered by all the Buddhas and Srivakas. By 
showing reverence to it do you attain Nirvana which is un- 
caused (35). 

Arise, commence a new course of life, turn to the religion 
of Buddha and subdue the army of the lord of death just as an 
elephant demolishes a house of reeds (36).* 

One who conscientiously practises this disciplinary doc- 
trine, will put an end to all sufferings by avoiding the cycle of 
births (37). 

To help one another in keeping the moral laws and to 
disseminate the doctrine, this Siitra of So-sor-thar-pa should be 
recited and the cleansing of sins should be effected by the 
community of monks (35). 

Those for whom the Sütra has been recited and for whom 
the cleansing of sins has been prescribed should keep these 
moral laws, just as a bos gavaeus preserves its tail (39). 

Whatsoever merit I have achieved by reciting the So-sor- 
thar-pa, by that may the entire world attain the position of the 
Great Sage (40). 


The Sütra of So-sor-thar-pa is finished. 


It was translated (into Tibetan) by Jina Mitra, a great 
master of Vinaya of the Arya Mila-sarvastivada school 
and Vaibhisika teacher of Kas$mira— with the co-operation of 
the Tibetan official interpreter and reviser venerable Kluhi- 
rgyal-mtshan of the town of Cog-gru. 











3 Attha 


tthavisati-paritta 6-7. 
2 Arunavati Sutta quoted in the Manorathapürani. 


* Arunavati Sutta. 
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SEES EU E l 
aA IBS DN TAN] 
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gr ? | ॥ Explained in tho commentary as grañas ge Reruns व धरे व्य 34 | 
(Tangyur, Mdo, Bu, folio 20). 
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॥ Wag signifies aqux (Tangyur, Mdo, Bu, folio 25). 
2 Rayan is explained as Xi q (Tahu, folio 206). 
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AS om RaW SC easy ye SS Ray Soak ar Scar 
Sami 8SA&ExWAp 5८5 २५ग%्‌ २६ Fae 
শন | ASN 9 zl g] AS) EI ANA AS 58 TN -UNSDU 
ASENN] = AGUyHACGEPESUSUSAURASISUNA 35० 
STAT “देश लैब जुति] RARA Eris | 
ia Sy eee! ०९७१55 
SEWEST e ESNA] — SASS STURT दक्षकः 
ANSASN]| SRTASISARTRIS ASI 
ইমাম ন'ৎএম'ন মনন | — SACARA ETSC TNE 
STASENAN] Aere ECUS] EFTTA 
SS5I WARS SAI arenes 
JARED] AAAA aeara S ara २६ 
.. Ame Sea] Asang) RGREAUWA! 
aa १५० 
 क्ञवमणेशे] Xeewse AR EE eror er 


E 4 P 
? 
- j ७), f 
= V y i a 







এ nud p £f ] L] 
— S a um 
: E ir pra Ed at lett ô à 
| -— টিটি 2 " LÀ - 









aa SS PAPIAS | — — लत क्षण 2४0] n 
ys: Asaga Aq peu] EATS ` 
S AY SOS NS ches RR RAN 
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ial Sarees eras | SAGO ইনি" 
^E] RASTRA মন খ'খেছ'নুল] AN ARS agra ja3c'$| 
हेश ३१३232 | SARE AR SA AS নন 
g^] aray ব'ম এই AA] sA Ea Na 
হান SCAS TA) 5८25 यग Sr + 
yJ ॐ&5य५ग३5 ९१५१३३५३5३८३5 
२ । Saeg ALAR GANGS AANA कीक 
A STAFA ATA SSA] NAPA ALAR | 
মন] Say ८८ णडैण উহ" | Sar মম লাউলান'২ই যত 
অবস্থা faaararaa gga Rara Ra 
*mgerumagsSN] — Aes ASA RSNSA: 
aygan Ae] — SragyzueupeaRsarnmaRG Aaysar 
ağaz] SSUERCR ASI] SAREAN अक्षर 
SERA] ARGAE Sy ea Ags gprs Rej 
गवि 5२29 २१25" घ्‌ 


सङ्गरः] wWpumeeuSX] AJAVAA 


ee TSAR AS অল জনা ता वा 


> 
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HACRsPTS SERI] ননলাশীয় শিম মুন ux ER] 
GNA] AAS নবাঝন] ain alk tala ila 5 Se पर सेट 
पअ] शकष] sayana SAAE Aara E 
हमसे NSBS | a হিম হুন ৎ 5ম শালা 


IVS শন মুন TATA! छिदः 


२%५८अ्ट'्ेः হ'ম] মলা SPST TS 
arag পু Here aaraa] 5८25५ 


SYA Tass কলা फैल | masraSasrac-ARpSsr 
AEP ASA | MIRRATA = RAN VA HSS | 


SAna AS AE STATIN ATI! Suc 
anaa maqina a aqrar Taras | 
१5४5८१ aE yas) sae e ANBS 
mAAR SSA ANSA STA ARE 
MVNA সন SN]  Xegezreepa Rgs AA ESTAS 
EJRUBT- | eec msraasra | वे डुग शे" २ | 
aqaa ars TAA] AARSET IEAS] 
SHC S ys a व] ha k AAAA D 
उरस्‌] নই SAAE ST | 
agaaa Gecsjsraapasrda, yaya 
qaqa] aqrar argar Ag yay ইন্ধন 


"e 4 » se | | | 
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STATS Berga Bar श शे पदि Sarg 5 aA 
হন$ন DN BATS अलर ra aay 
Aa) BYR 5 ३5१८ अः RE erar gs Far 
JAIR] SHRM gara Taag n Say 
TANS | नेश EIeraBTA] मीश] azar - 
ar ASV sr 9"নন জলা Spasy 5% 3 == sU 
SPSS IAL STE STARR GAN DNS দান READ 
নাম’ माविश নবশ্বানামলা | Pa SG) লাল 
SHLAA 93९55]  সননাটিযাখননাস্্রম এ AS रण पर पे 
AN WESSENASSENSA] সঅনাটিআননালাখুমান 
MERTEN) weggaan AREAS 
FFAN] নান লানিহাননলী হতুনস্তলামন্ধা হও 

QR AIS AUSSER AAS बन = হ'ম ন 5 

gw] PAAR SAND NIAAA eT Ta, 

NA SANA | RASANA ASS SSS ELSA ST 

^" 8१३३55८ | RANTEEN] AAT 

Be |. TATA ST NETAS]  বনলামাভাখলা 


Bi: লীগ Begese] EAE 
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२९१९२६६३९9 शीम्‌ प<' तेमु] ম্লান erga 
इसकी] अथग ड 
तशत IS "ऽन क|" "न SASSO | QR. 
TANN AAFS 3558 হাহ শী কিন" লহ aga zr =| 
STAIN | SATSIN sE TITAS 
AVS. | আনহা Agsy VIER TNR 
JAN) শশা FATA TAN ŠTATA JITSE | 
ASW TAEA SSEPRUEQSUEDA | EN ECE Jg 
aasqragyascy aGsaraACagsymemeuseam ax 
डेरी] = mper 
ITAAS ACES S JTE] লাওনা'নীয়'ন]ওনা aran 
| सकय 
JEN FACATAR ETS AA NEN JASAT ARAL! 
zmagmeme 5९५३१5१२ FIR 
WS धार গন AA ANT ga: aAa श तेग उक्र 


~ 


SA] STA ) न লন বুম ৭ लि) TA নাম 
SNe Ay SAAN) লাম মলা asst 


আনন BS | SANS AeA TAMA AIS! 
N CEE Lek | YS ANS “AT NAS WSS] 
NSH! NOSTRA A] WAS FA TATS | 


MANGAN IL নন AAAS TAA | 25 
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ॐ 5८ হন NAT ASTIN নলী ९९५ Say AA SS AS 
SWAT STA 345 || 

STR TEC TAT ONT] নর 
ASNT TIL ASAT | SSRIS STAM हइुएप सर 
wrscaaaysaraly E FA ANAT ASA 2957 
FRSA RAST ARNSA] TREAT 
NAAT NS essraw] SVATTETH TTS aya 
२८95१२५२] SAREAN THA AS | 
९३८ श ^ সলায় 5 SHCA AEN INA] SARIS SAT 
agg AAA I Da i NATH कडग 
5गे०९१०२कय८। AARAA] AAE 
easy শীষ’ कर সলমন aas] SAAR 
९३८८३१५] होडझेटबेफा८म sya) SAASTE 

EVA US] মনন ETATS | 

(00 er asp Sere ८६८ का पप्ज् or S aS rS IERPRHT 
mpra] Safara r Serata ios 
agsara ইন Aaaa EST 3 


patos 7 NFS 
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RENAA EINAN | 
SKA] এ 
5९२5 व HAT AS १52 ॥ 

BACB, गदे HASNT AR নলা क्षण के 
Zac FISAN २%" ३५२5८ || 

UE RE Xe AACR aR A worse gi উল লাইলা ersa 
m STga ARTSA A E 
९३359४] আসলাষদনশীক্ীনমনক্িআবইজিলা 
SERJANT AYN य VIR SAAR] STASSEN 
AAS | BEATA Sar qe PECANS HATER मार व | 
ননী মনন AVA TAA Rargcars] FVAT RETER 
BRAGA] STASI ZTA] eaga] Ss 
N AEn esc 5, Ray মৎ 5 araa R'A 
SNALSTSCRFAIN! ŠNALE Sgr gS 
255९९८ ९७५ब ANS 355 AQIS! নিমহব্বি 
SNJ । 

WEMRDSEIRSSASUEWePSES] স্ন ইশা শালার 
SIS" ५-५ वेग যতন অন rg] লঅনবা9স य अम 
OMPASRyEUSSNSIT]| Fars SS RSS SCA ASIA कण 


"a e a "^. - 
sn Pur J Saypaas ma Has | Warasragamwax | (Tahu, folio 7). 
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STAJIN] AS ASST ET SAT ADA FTRAN] *c হীন 
STIENE SOS NAS JEYA] হনী geira 
PNAN] केश माहिर चुद हरकत হন 
वहा ८ 55559578" | ম্লী ES : 
AHA ASSN केंगुरुप SAFIN | शनः 
इक्षु ्।] — SEDET EN yen 
FWD CSA ANS || 2 

के লহ gga ললা करण पैक मत esr SA केश पारिैश थे নলা 
र्वे] Raras ggr aR ara; 
Bq-EpAG[SISURSERA] SRNR INESS TATATA 
Pragya AA] ANS RT RHR NENT 
এই Ryan दे दे SA रु ERST 


ESA qe 35 ॐव] 


— 
RANA] 
QACRHASVr 
AFATIT AFTE | 
AEN डन बाश] ~ s p z ar NATAT os in | ips ^) 
ex au ——— E P> — * Be 

= mm RTS r a » ৯ 
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SSC By THT झप पते ge 3३5 says | 
a ^ SN SS SON NA REA SQ S EPMA gC m 

SNCS assay আনান yeya पर 
FSSA TASS ISO श] মাসআলা 
AR Rar AYO पे ao उधार "noi 

PAT SS লম के mM DRA ARI yes | "pre aam 
DOSNT VAM SS IOC SO aC | QERA 
QJ Ss Seryaseras Ss! J 
THIF] SeaRWESSAN 2 

ATASS ANa AN IAC YOR] ননী 
Sir Fay BY er নন SARTRE देश SRE ge २८५ | 
RSN गक्ष sar दे AEN ग आर SR AS gy उच्च er কল 


ASIA | TARAS = বইলা 
JITAS | হাম আকিকা srs So a লী श 


agaz A] Fanara aE yea RY ७ 
WQS SIO শাল নলী সবল" অজ Sar Ag rar शोकः = 
हुहु] ৭355 पहुणगला। এলাহ ৎছলান সৰল" 
परदे कर] 4 
Oct ন 
SIGNS | SIEAAWESSSE ও 


& है QS, & 
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ORS ROC Rarasaysy | BITI ATRN RS 
RFA मम से] NANa] eA 


qc S55 

Rassi AS] শক্ত লাখ হাম যম | লী 
apum! ARETE] Frac] শীষ" 
টিনা RRRS NANI 6 | 

SARA হলা যন | ASSASSIN] योश यावा | 
AVACINES AN] ANES] BAITAN] 
Sarasi) Gc SU RAJA MFS CRE 
SK) Raraga aa] सिमपुणररुपपलिगगैल। ser 
Psary ARR RR UR সুন 
SSS SAAE rN AA VA शुमुद्य EA | 
TANTA as FOIA BOOS || 7 

SRSA Raa] Bera pacte 
Ayan 00020 seg yan]  বন্লালালাধা্য AAA 
aqra sc) aS pera ऽनेके 
লবন নিকাহ TANS | STATA SA 
TORTS FNS SAIC दे BS SABI धर ÉAN TATA 
ঈশা aac Fag sa Paras BAT 
Jara ggr RA Aegan] AAEE 
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RY arasa AY BRAT A ay লালা YI এই rg 
নলাশীঝ SSC कद व ra ५८ | Qh ara rara 
ANACI] SUSANNA ज़ेड SAT SS सु के | হাহা 
JTF ATARIA] ४ 
AIIB] Baraan 
ar Reeser PRT TART HINA | ST 
Hera षक ५गगक्ष।] ३३ 
इतन কাধ SIAE ACARAN JI AENT] mum 
SABA YA Sa] Fersysracassrarqgyay] ga 
FANT ayers say जप सवा छा ay নস धार বনত ইলাহা 
ANJAN उपडे] पत्र: sassy EIR HS BN ISTE ] 
Ba ননলালা कुर SUP Sy সবনথান दुण जे নান 5 E Asay 
SINSN| = Shc esersqypasrasaypay Ba NA gT ST 
VAT HINA বাব] AGATA LS YAS ९25२५ 
EET Y 7) ON A साठ ASS | 
२5ग VIN SOT SY Sag aay IAS তলা SN ues | 
ATTA YO AY aT HS 5 | ° 
वेक्षः] BEATAM] TARR | 
লিমননলালাম] aria] yarian] X5 STAN | 


— ६5. — EC 


SRSA FURAN oR ays AND दब IAA 


i 
— 
= 
~— 
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AAA A] S 4s ara 5 ajar Raa says aa | Ray ८" 
ayers oP yan | TAS HR SR লিখলাম 
ARTIS RRATAIAN] JISTER | 
মারমা BNT] MarR] werdpFass 
4x44] Esga] APSA के aA ইন 
QF STAGS शेश] RANA ga AA সম AS S57 
AGN FATS মজা শাক RSET 5 সন sary 
acey] মলীম্ুনলাশলাঝণ] AGA Sa Secs | 
ননলা STAIN SS THN SY वगग 8335 GIST ANS | 
पु वेश SA SATS 3१5 সম कसः KSAT GNF 
AAA] AJINA TANTIN AAT! | ALAS 
TARASS NAN SS 4) sA AEN ASAT 


ass ANDES TS! AASTA AN 


DATAA] MFAT] STT 
ersgysrasyasay बक्षः नेक्षेय 


EAM] लग केदसशध्यवबेरणजुय5 अल्प] Bast 


qasagsarah ays Sac ATTAIN AI 
Serm] Bhs asrrsyahsa ayy লামিন 


wm esr] লাক Acasa ga Aena] For 


ASS CAS AAR SAY SV SER ASS | SUSCI 
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er Ss rRNA FAQT awe says REP REI Am 
ES AISA अक्ष SERIE", Ser १२ BER वुः Say a 
VAIS A WAS লীন SAT ARABS বব AALS AS ergs rez 
ANS SS") | ASA SAAC ANN Har दे दे 
AAS AQT गः | SBS Aa SCT srry এহ 
ages | QGS'SÉRZIESA! 5 লালন 
sayy NEN] Ssceysrqaggysrasayaysr 
RST] SITING RNETIST TRS ANA 
WTA INNS ANNALS] — AARAU! AJAS 
AFIT SAYAACRF I INES] APSA SrA go's 
FHFAIN] qarar IAS অন aret spp 
INNA SON ENINA TANA] ATARI 
yas SA gsr arg पर sas TUA] par sU 
Veet TON TNT) লাল a SI 
aza RANTA] YOAV BONS ॥ 

बाठे মহলা অহালা শাল sar वश T Rab १५ Acs =" 
Aaaa TrA] WE ARASH rps 
SO হন এ रण गे SAAS SATA 5-8 Sr ap নাছ" নলা 
AST SSNS | 5 ASAK SA WC aa gs ers 
IFAI) SHORTT शकष म AT ऊग उक्ष 


EO — 


Sum] 
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হাস! 
JJI ATENAS | 
STASA AOU SACS | 
A FTESA स= २०१२८ | 
৮০৮০০ 
ACA HO TEVA ANY GF NES FAIA ae 
FA ou 
ASST RIS छुणस्यगण zr AAA জলা না BA ANAC 
4) JEA 3 i2 
ग्मन्‌ নাষ়হহ' বনৰ ক'লাটয'ন | — VATAergayer 
হব ATAATA] गुमः হাজী 
ARTI হব নালা নন ‘gay घु মাজাজ্ালাইআ'যুলা 
ITFA ATANI TIN] AYTSA যমন | 
NG TARTIYA TIETAS VANS IFS] MESH 
३८३55 ॥ 99 
=ग ङ्कः Arsya] AaS হুলা 
FACIL SA] লাম নলী ATH TSH অন 5 VAS HA 
शुएश्] टुः । अ" সুন লামহ শ'ল নন! 
ATARI ASTM INS | अयनः 4 


। আখ | ayau | gyae | (Tahu, folio 83). 
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[N.S.] ET 


STAC Tere] SE TaN aS | EST के By 
ARTA YT] MNF eI AA 
ARTIST IR MASA OST cre 
रक! Mr 
उरले गरस RUNE অন্ধ घर सहाय সহন अ লহ 
SKINA !5 

SAAS Mars eesreisr Bayer gay $5 ara S अणे 
So बवाल sa] EVAN BYTA SRE 
JAA TRS ASAT টন DAV ATR AS IS | TATA 
Brgy Age] 75 

NEREA ER ar Rya ayaa 
९३४१६ m ARERPHENI হয 5ৎ্চলানা HS 
3४355 || i7 

ডবল হলা Se गुर =~ AY খল Sar NS সুমা মন 58 
MATA SETA HOI SOSA Mts 

प्प८' SAYRE गर মদন AG sa ED ES বাহ पाक Asse 
3A RERA 79 

०३८५ सु OS AS STASIS ANT AR 
554 I! 20 


LP गूः pe gery ge Meee আনব এন এন (Bu, folio 
20 ) * 
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Sara 
हर २35 मेऽ शके] 
SAAR SIR TASTE | 
RAF TENOR SAAC | 
—— ENA || 
भा "C s] Gis २3 লাল নলা 5S ७७७ ७ ea 
gä | FANART EIS AACS HOTA SEARS | शा 
WESI AEE] RTARTA ITTA Ty E A 
XAT | aam Fassa হীন area মম লানন ar 
SE ge aay YT मञ्चः [ 355 | 
SATE AN ES বহন ন AAS ARS Sara s] 
SALT मे ARR AG In নন TAR जुरू থা EA য'ন নলী 
Ne AAS SYD arse A বন TR 
ag) BST) सबक Hs rg | STAARI 
ধ্রণাণীএ="5 p DNA হুষ anA] GUESS 
PaRa STAFA 22 
এহ" RST ERES শাহ ८८ वकः Aa g TS 5 
RA TAAMT SATA] TNT AAE SAN २० 
ae TAR parga Barai 
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নামান RE] SIT A AP wrayer AA Say IDA Qa, 
agra TTS STAT EF IAS AICS | Qa 
Xarayaa Ara Saray) Mra RENA: 
शशश]  ক্বনলুদনাথলানলাধামলহস্থিলন্হা। 
हुनी] gnare] gagara aise 
सेक्ने] | Ssceerqayperay as मिन ब्वा २5 
We] Asa qa) ASAT SFR] ASQ a STAY 
Sm ES লম্বা मुइ | USSG Es Ravage 
cya ASTEAN S] IIQIAN|] sacs xara! | 
AER লন SY HF DN MTA HEA 355 || 24 

NE SARE শা SR RR ष উম নম নই আলা YES 
नहुषस्तु] AASEN] AFTANA] 
amzapyagsyscy ३१5 ज्य देखते ह নামালাম 
Jys] ইরম্মিনউনাভাইম্বসা SAAE বলাম 
Ra SRT 3८357 AYIA হুৎ'9ন ৯ || 25 

SHO AN TA SISSON | FATINA aos EN 
355] SVAN GEA rA] करो 
RoR লাম बेस पते]. master EAS 
ARS पट मर SA ] RANAN ITASCA OAS 
নৰম 26 
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Ray হি XET TR = say TAN "Rar tal al EJ "m KET AC 
AST ক काश AT AÈ STASA NNE | ইলাহ 
TUEUNSUN] AES SO TAC ASS লালায় শল ন্লাত 
SISSANIA SAA SN] Say Serer 
INNAN] এহ! "jerseoac SOT Barges Aq pen s | 
SATA SAY <rerara satan सुनि 
PAT «SANSA gay gay ayaa: 
গন SN ব'ম নান HO ASRS 7 মদ agar १5 35 | 
SSA See 27 

मशे इः aN Nar আলা sar NA লালা उल्यगरऊ री 
praragan A SRE AT ব্ৰন্ৰনন্ত 
फर5 पड: पर 9 | er STHOMN Tay RAAT Aa 
METANA xor Y SSNS AS SSN AA নস । 
SON SA aep उ क्व নাইন पक्ष gay IS ९४८ ब्र कने 
5358 ३४ 

NORA RO AIC | RASA ITS AEST AIGA 
SST T NGS SISTA  NERAYCSSSS 29 
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uf | (Tshu, folio 97). se Tt. 
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[N.S.] " T 


SE] AJASE] Sc FST] ব্রহহ্ানক্াবানানলামঝা। 
णे झिग WTA ন RCA ANAT IS SATIS SES] 
Nay नहला লাহ হ্রাস anA আগর 9 | 
TAN Qasr যম AEN আন yy धार 35 XC Aaa 
355 so 

Bae Beyer say বন্লা शैक्ष yo शनि ae 3९ केश yar 
TTS, ইন Il Taras লী seraient 
कतिश] SATAN 
झुषुवामाम लेस'्पम्‌ araga ag, ९5६2 
maqay saa] o | ABA SOEs says 
AES 








[aara rara ] 


BOS DSSS | 
উর: 528 
ANAJ মৎ যহত | 
AIRSET ८७१८ NERC | 
BACBNSCANSIS ARTA | 
BERI ABS GS J 
Sar | 


EFAS LASS | 
JENAJ =| 
२555८ TAN EFAJ SEŠ | 
AGNES SSAC BS ন লায়ন | 
SACRA TAY इ८उ5 SNA AS 235 STA pr 
হন হন SORT RR QA AIG AAA TAT ২3 | 
E. পম'ন্নন হন ন শন তৎ এন ॥ 





A 
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[N.S.] 


अपने झट ण:। ३5252९ aar 
Bayes Sar IFA | रेशन ब्लेस ममक 5 ड 3१5 | 5 

NOSSO] qeraq gga Eaa কনা 
VSN AAT नडः 3१5 | 6 

খঘেহ'হনীা সৎ লাহ Say নহম সহ লাম ATA E 
ব্জন্বানুদানানজননা. STAA ijae Taare 
SSA 7 

NORCO] RSA sv Earr RA 
EN HAIG IN Y FERNS; A ও 

WESI JEE BRATS IRIE 
Ay Tay Ay SYS ९३5 यग गे्ष११ BS INAS I 
TA BN নয a Tes লিমা 
ঘা, 

WeSC] ANB 
ATA म] থম গন শষ EEATT TAE TAS 
SATS AN प्लेन TSR | Ayersqssysrsrge yy AAA 
agr Tag TERRA TTT TA এন 
Ree Se TAS HARA Ay VAT নলা गैश তলা 
S SEA र शक्र अ" 3३३ || 7০ 


I — — m— 


So-aor-thar- pa. 802 


॥ In the commentary AAR explained as éaga (Tshu, folio 
220). 
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- lol 
হ'লত থয’ TIR TAT | 
विगो 
মম লাম ২ TARSAL | 
Rerereposrag উলামা] 
SHARES) ag AA मह्न] aE 
TATAI EISAI ॥ 
agarga S RESA 2 
AH TANS ন তুলুন ন || i8 
acA AEE STATA! AQAA S4 
ACUÉCACSAAaN] ARAN] ENNA, ARAVA 
ARST] থম ননমা AN STANSTAIA] INTS 
FAJA, =निः 4 ANIE | 
FAQS erm] BOSSA MN 4 
AOS ROIS] SAP AST TIS TAT S SA RAS 
TSE] FSA RO शः CH | ACS ASTAN] SST 
SAJ হনহআনভ্লালাস। RAT RO ARS crear | 
Fake gy FAQ HTN ESSA I 25 
wesa scan | FART ERARIS | ARs 





i Jagse | aerate se: ! as ! 5 apsm a ९३८ `य ! (Tahu I). 
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[ ] 


RENAN] নলাহ্হনহ্বালার্তলাশালননআ SAVORS | 
हग! FAFA ANANN] BOSSA |] 6 

ANESTH] SAAS IS TAT [হনয় | মলা 
OST BARS नक्ष Say गनश নখ অ’ লা 
NaBpamamgmeure wears] শ্রঝলাসম9বাজাস্থুনা 
JATAN]  ASSTAEETSSATM 27 

WE না সৎ" লাল নলী ASA है गर्डग অনা AS मे डेप লী 
sspAerER NAAR] FAN] FQ 
रबिञ्‌5| SVDNATH] 93३७१] १5गञ्‌'डे 35|| is 

wEUARQERSSQSS| শবানজীসনযুলাঝ ভুলা 
रानि SAT SAH | raa] আাবনযাআমা!  OAQRASUSI 
ag WE SAA 29 

WERE झट मिस]. qapi asp 
AgI JAZINE] WATT] XERR|SNE 
sraa শষ টিয নচলয় নম এন্দ | raya Rarer 
Abs SSC ASSIST NAY AS AS SS | RANGT 
অম্লান] 2০ 


—— — — — 


॥ অজু] এছ aga गरम वृ =" बश्‌ २डे qe sy (Mu, folio 
90). 


* 5 यन्लेश्रप Saree gas |. 
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Baral | 
VIAN STATENS | 
ESRC ŽNJAN | i 
SJAJI TE rN] | 


PPAR ANA ड्‌ || 

— HIS! নলীলহনহীবাম নী ম্মনলাক্ুস 
ares] STALE TSCA AASA] ESSI 2 

STASIS STAGING IS | Far SARS 
STON NGA गडप 35|| 22 

STASI TAT SANA Ss] SAET 
aN SRS ওম ay RRA সৎ মম স্তৰ GSN | ic 
J] 23 3 

AEST AcE] Spare नेमस्य Hrs | 
इ355॥ 24 

WESTON | AAC arejarnqra TES 
ZSSS XI] 25 

AOSTA] AAAA SA SEA TE 
a | AAAA] तक्ष्णः 

"n 











BsmAE Bauer] — MEAM | ` 
aee] Sage eer ট্রমা দখা 








शन्नः — SU es F's | «वेः নদ RE 
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LN .S | 
m AEUSUAS Was | অঙ্গ ASA gy SINS zm | 
SAS EC Tsar alsa SI | QÈ IRLI 


TAAN] RENNA २55१ TEES TRISTE 
EATA] SaR rA | 26 


ASST YSIS] SRSA S Aag कर्ण 
RANAN] ম্ুতলান লা ञे =| gx 
Aya] 975१ TaN] eN 27 


SSNS SNe Ne | ATT 
ASTI ন শীবজ NS ABA VASAT SA 55 || 28 
गगः SSC নগ্ন তলালাকলা হ’ল| ডলা" 
ST] নবনমালীনআতবনবানা A 29 
ALATA |  ANAGLL RESI SISSE S R7] 
VEN SS] SRS Aes a5 W-S5*5] 30 
Baral] 
— A LS সনা নামল] ওল | 
FACA sase সহিব যানত" | 
Sarge ge अल सहन्‌ 
हग লায়ন EAS || 
NONE SS SATIS BES 5 I 
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Fagu aR] अष] वन] অল 
ANN] ETT ७ का | ওঃ 

RATANA T TATATA SSO छल] * ISIS 
Janqaqa] देषशकुणएजबबुप्वेद री) 32 

SÌ पयन হান্নান বুম XT ae] नाते 
RSA]  টরমাবন্লানথাতননলাশীঘা FSE 
prrs ya NAFISA] aA AART 
IN] SIC AS45455 লাট Ne | ASIA AS ALAA | 
5 वक्ष क्व RE भेग ge 35 n 

३८२३5 লা सोके SUD aT शक्रश arg Za गन्‌ 
aa TAs Soa) SURAT RANA] 
ART SYNOASAVAL YS) Fear} ENTAI] ss 

W'S ay Ro AS अक्षे স্হান gays ar 
SHR ASA TAN! 23535 || 34 

WE SAT রব" লাল শন कक AAAS শব হল ৩০ BIEN 
Om] अश “जे ya as ser agoas 
SANTA HAD IN GINS SEWER S Re) 55 


SAAT Srey a হল SARAI TET] RaQ TANN S m 


r å 
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[4 ] 


ASN Aesge ন I 
TSFR Has | FUSNT] ANANN] व्यव्य 
SVS] JKT] ANTS TE] s 
J srai নানান || 36 
NCSI SOO Saar Aa EI ISA IAN | Jaqa 
RASQ'ANET FACIS || 37 
WOO] JIQ T Aa ETNE 
RaQ ATS ECAS] ss 
NESTJE गुर a day বন্দ TTA a SNT qa ac 
aT Arar WESS! ४० 
SEI क्षम AAT NN লীন SN sr শাহান OAT 
JENAR TS] FAE] FSO} ক্ষমা] গপ 
SS] TASI TAAST, SAFFAT 
T Ex mar Ny rye gSa WGA शे ठि নলা गष IESUS | 
REQ ANTS FAO'S || 4০ 
Hares | 
SPSS নত HS SANA'A ST | 
ae E RSS SATE | 
ETTAN AITA २ | 
RAR[SECRBAUSECR]AAU EA AS || 
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ALSACE SUA NEY SMH CASS AIA Ser 
अ 35 a 

ICRA SOAS | JAT NATH AS FRAG 
Basi rsa 3१5 WSTUASSTSRESSAT 42 

WCT NENE | sra s ar TJ ARAA 
Bars নব शश Aara Eea aer S A 43 

weWSNEME] JAN,  "jesqgenmeve 
AAA | TATA Sac Spares | ASIII] RRA 
Sew Sys I 44 

— SAAT SABA AST a ES las 

AAE SAAT SN था ear हु ALARA हु শুই দীন জলা 
ga লক্ষি মখনললানই लगमे কন লাম" 
TAA] ম্যন্কুল্ स= मामुक्षमु'डु 35|| 49 

SATIS AMINA SE লাম पट wE 
দলাথান্ত্লাহু লতা JAS TAS লাম | SUE 
IAZ IR] AYNASI SATA] PADRES 
BRAS SAREA 47 





॥ agawa (Mu, folio 895). | 
t gazga] giyse | बेस के पु DUET HERA Afa, folio 23) 
+ gr-3a | 5 | Regy sae grae Rec] (Mu, folio 20). 

x Í ऋ "m n [t 
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[2४ .&.] 


NSI SOA | RARER | AJR 
NNEC OEY EEE eo হুমম |] 48 
AGRA न=] हुहु" | waar 
RCAF | gay serge | S- 
3535 49 
NE SAYRE শাল" Far অল SANE की merca) 
डेर SSS |] 50 
SEO] | 
IRINA] 
as टे | 
STEN RTAS TEE | 
RA FSSC SRSA || 
ES | पमण XArR 3 ड] = ‘xc ms 
erm Sere ASSI TRS "4^ उकड] STAR 
WAS s SNS SORT TES AT RATAN IE | হিন 
asg TRC ma, TANS r isra a ES १ गाकु লা वेश 
इशः मु नेकः For Sm अ'वछुम स= নহ হলা AN SIS SN | 
कद धाम ব'ম হন মৎ স্ন তলায় कस AAT 
RST) eae NRT ETAN] AFTI 
-aan উন! 5) 





TERJA HETA ARANAN] २5४३४९१8 | 
ggsesraieer zia gg: TERASSA RAR | 
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— $८ गरः भेग कर वरूण উন E E E লাম" 
RTFAET RERS] 52 

WRITES] =‰गे१६5३ी 9 सॐ 5= "३527 । 
STARE VA सुबु] RAAT TASARTIR AS 
J55]  S*NS'RERPASPSIC Ae ASUSSA SIS] AANS 
svrsi Ragar हिंगे Arg 
.ESSRID 53 

ALAS SOAS आम AA AN ENTE क्षेञ 
জলা ATAATA ETAR HST NENT 2t নও SEN 54 

ALTAR SIE | AAN IN EARI ASNN | 
र~ 5 रेगे VASES ryen शव saos श दे रुण सड्लेद 
२5 ERISA AJANS 
ain ainn a n TAT QATAR S| SATE STAT AIK 
রী. QR aR SNR eren हप 
Qasr sr धर নান वदि केश yE r RA] agers, 
speso] ISHS] Navi 
ayasa D केश aye था mmy शिक्ष ar श लेकः a उप | 








gov drm 
i | uu 
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[V.8.] 

MNCS] %5८'&म्‌ TAN লাভৰ শই ESANI] রখ 

SSSA RS दे নম | TSUFA NZA re TR 


TJSESUS] Fs ga aaar N Sac 
AJar B EIE था sgi gA garrai हुए S uz aer esr 
SECU SECC ESE SNES ४! 
gars aa yao मेश | नृभि शग AR ago assy 
परे आर] AFTA NAJ INAN R NCTA g] we 
TSE SA] AJETA NNR FNC TARY | 
খননলানসননুজনথানা AATE 5 इ AN] লামান 
NHC REISA] 55 

प्प८' पते AEE] ANATS AA S A aye Say ser 
AJJAJ] शग उग TPI ENT AYES ssc] 
NDRUARASNSS] ASNA A'S | ग] Eo EN RES 
35] WATASHI 55८ ग ST NAST 
594१९८35 | 56 

गोडे] ह्रः शठ 
CURES EC SECC eS eC El] 
ASS TERA 5 SSAA — — S] = C ITEFA 
ANNIA] ASIN ANNAN E] STANA 
APACS INAS ER कसा = Say Surf ees ass 
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— — 


BAAN DNAS বালা बे वर रु SS रदे sre 
AG TSSTISFIS) 2८° नाठे समे] Fae: 
ISA) ga asariar ša SE Cs JÄN ते * "2१° बेशक कर 
SIRSA) | ASSAF AVN AAA zrsra Rar AA | লিল 
ISAT RAAT A HAASAN IL TADS] वर्ग पुल 
FIARA | ক্র নবন্নাভুখাধিবাথানলানীব্ 
TATE FAS] JRF NÄNN JEN IAT 
TARAS | START AIA SVR AIAN | नेः 
55२A बुक eas शः वेग वक्ष बल्ले বম । নলী 
ठंग नगडी HSH TH] লামদলানিনিলাইিহ- 
seta) SARE GREAT BR] 
AF ABN মন ANAS १८५ क ALS] NERAN 
AYA व= 9 মন वाके नाशु FARA] NE 
sanaga ara] शवे ३ शेम SARIS | गे AAAS | 
ST ENS नुग মন SAN DAN ৭5 শ্রম কন ননী SASS | নত" 
IFAS RAAS AIN ay IRT NE Ras ENNA; 
NENITA SJAA] ANAESEN] scarsragcar 
AAPA ATT অই ANT a १८ CURA सीतल 5 ` 
AQ STAAP AR] SAAE বসান] নলাসষাীনউনা'জুল- 
PN নন ANAS TT INS HILT IER GS নল कैब क 


T 
জর 


bs d | | - he | « 
55255529554 রি. $5 
K^ w “a I MP * p - " — " d m F p | B 
abha Loi DEN (es: Td DEAE ae of T FN, Glo | — P. 3; है = k 
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Vol. XI, Nos. 3 & 4.) So-sor-thar- pa. ই 
[N.S.] 
BAeramRS] maqsa Aarra Fay 


SAH ISSA] UECSSQUEROSeEVSUAA A! Sumaser 
पहने कुक! Fasakepaw Ssh) Sumner 
55८35 STAIN SYS SAS IFA || 57 

AEAN rA A] PITY 
শ্রম? SAZ उप | SRTA IENE TINE 
EI AESRESA | जय ठे নলী intel ie ale el ae 
TNS] HAAN] SARAAN] হমকিলামআলাছা 
NSCS PAIN RUSTICIS S [| 58 

घटने জবস] Rg STAR SSS 
ROSANA SA] ATLAS TATA ऽवा 
STRATA! লালবালনানদিলাবঘানালব্লানালানানিলাঅ- 
5३35 5॥ 

“ग किः ANATA TARANAN] ANPE 
SNE] AFTAN] RJT ERANT 
aA NA AFTA AFISAJ aS MrT IN SANTIN 
FNS WN heb tos ie) bss bir BL 

RENAN हे] BST 
FAnn 3 मर्षये = 355 ॥ 

ন'ম'হয'নৎম মনন] TRNA FTRT হান 
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BIAS] FGanarygcerscy FT केनः वुः 
२१5 saya SAA HSA | BTA AAA ASUND] ASNN] 
০১৮৮ BAAS | ESKASA | ता 60 
I'A 
PATA Tae NRE | 
SACS ऽऽ SE | 
SARE ALTA ASS | 
जेल था মীন धर प्यव् TAA || 
এছ" SAY RIO गर অধম RS FSH आठ जे गगः § 
MENN "EIA Ay SAIN ANS FESS =| 6l 
वणः णु८ए] ANANAS SNIE] ^HSRAN 
হামলা me: AR svar के सेस SHAT TES aa 
उच्चते। ATHENA THF SS STA ০2 
RASH হম’ বন अड IFA I 63 
মনন Il 64 
— गर S RIS) SAAS ga STI MASTS 
era wc ^A] es 


WORRIES AS BENS SF HASTA ঘন 


AGLAW || e 








ST 
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acs AEA AE] অলসতা EGIT 
RAN] AYIA] SYSTRA रुप] TNN] 
JIAN] AAR] FATINA | जाब्चे5ण এই 
जज्ऊणःण८आ८णब्ेबरुआ। SFAT] RAJAA 
DATING | $355 | 67 
acae — SEpEPRSaDEIESUBADASUNA ARIS 
AAR Ag aAA es 
NTT] PA] रण 
নলানাদনাসনাথ Sp Shi OS TNA BITRE em ms 
S^43-95^5]! 69 
WESI JEE] RETA] I 
Sant SATA TAs NESEY qe S5 57० 
IA 
T5594 annA 
WALA শ- AAA TURIS 
AVIRA HAT AS | 
६88 00:32 ges 000५0 || 
WIS RAP OAC | = | mA SUA cag STATE 
ary ate Tage INS WEE] SCOTS 7 


iz > Bi 
COTON ^w d Ave * | ' 
‘4 + - Bn ^u. «4. 4 = = W = 
td =l AIDE ST SNS gf OM Pe LLNS 
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wesie] CRTs) লক্ষি 

SENSA le Bl ye Ss n 

SE স্লা9 বন 
ATISNVIAAIAS | SONATA 72 

ASAT AO गः ROTA AAN] ASARTA 
इ355॥ 73 

SPACE सेक्ष | २५ग्‌ x5 
FAT BTA AST श~ 35 SI Ss S 

হাহা S Br "লহ NE STAN AN হাথ 
না शुकम सेकः] sapped ऽ तेकते 
SHINS | Ra SNA yy 74 

सर्गे] SARENA SE ae নাইন 
parayaan argana | Raar 
সন START जेट कब a gae १5 
ACTU] कह ARR S Esa yenyi 
mara] Rapra Ayiq Vey 
বতখরম্না853ন নি] 

STAIN ANIA SAS INOS FATES ATES 
उदे] APRA ARGS] RANE ERE | 
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ASO MC] SORT RNAI AN] axc 
AS NIS | TAJJAR Ag | Bass Soa 
SVAN] ARTISTAS SE HS BATS নমনা Rra] Sur 
FAR Es आशा yA INA SS ʒsrers कैद सेब रु খন ! 
उप ———— 
२5] STAG, INKER ANNE 
ARFA T sek] p SERF INY JAANE 
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MARCH, rors. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd March, I9NI5, at 905 P.M. | 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR L. ROGERS, Kt., C.LE., M.D., B.S., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S. B., IL.M.S., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Rai Monmohan Chakravarti Bahadur, 
Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Dr. H. H. Hayden, 
C.I.E., Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


The minutes of the January Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
the Annual Meeting and the February Ordinary Monthly Meet- 
ing were read and confirmed. 


Fifty-seven presentations were announced. 


The following gentleman was balloted for and elected as an 
Associate member :— 


Mr. E. Brunetti. 


The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen appointed to serve on the various Committees for 
575. 

Finance Committee. 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhayaya, Kt., 
Dr. N. Annandale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, W. Kirk- 
patrick, Esq. | 

Library Committee. 


y S. W. Kemp, Esq., The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 

padhyaya, Kt., Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. ४४. A. K. Christie, 

না মোজা adhyaya vem cip Shastri, J. A. Chapman, Esq , 

M Dr. E. P. Harrison, Dr. H. H. Hayden, Rev. H. Hosten, SJ. 

UL Major D. McCay, LM.S., Dr O. Strauss, Mahamahopadhyaya 

$ Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, J. cretum Brown, Esq.. H. R. 
- James, Esq., Dr. P. J. Bruhl, G. H. Tipper, Esq. 

IAT Philological Committee. 

AE wardy, Esq., Dr. Satis Chandra 

ustice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
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Nilmani Chakravarti, Dr. O. Strauss, Maulvi Hidayet Husain, 
Aga Muhammad Kasim Sherazi, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., A. H. 
Harley, Esq. 


The General Secretary laid on the table a photograph of 
the Memorial Tablet of Dr. David Waldie, which is about to 
be erected in Dr. Waldie’s birthplace, Linlithgow, together 
with a photograph of the Diploma which Dr. Waldie held, for- 
warded by Mr. J. D. Nimmo. 


The following paper was read :— 


l. Contributions to the Smriti in Bengal, Part I.—B3y Rat 
MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI, BAHADUR. 

In answer to questions by Rev. Father Hosten and 
Dr. Vidhyabhusana the author said that ancient MS. of Smrti 
works were preserved by certain Hindu families, to whom 
doubtful points of Hindu law were referred for settlement even 
during Muhammadan times. The authors of these works said 
little about themselves The works were as a rule un- 
dated, but their dates could often be determined with the aid 
of references which they contained to earlier works of ascer- 
tained date, and of references to them in later works. Very 
few of these works had been published since Hindu law was 
systematized about forty years ago. ‘They are of special inter- 
est in connection with social and religious procedure, but a 
more intimate knowledge of them would have been useful to 
judges in several cases that have appeared before law courts in 
modern times. 


—— — 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, the 
80৮8 March, I9I5, at 9-30 P.M. 


LikevT-COLONEL Sir L. RooERS, Kt., C.LE., M.D., B.S, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Lieut-Col. J. T. Calvert, L.M.S., Dr. 0. H. Elmes, Major 
E. D. W. Grei ALS I.M.S., l Dr. | w. Q. Hossack , Lieut.-Col. W. D. 
Sutherland, LMS. — x: 
Visitors :—The Hon'ble Surgeon General G. F. A. Harris, 
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C. Webb Johnson, Dr. T. S. Sheridan 
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APRIL, হওজভ, 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th April, 8978, at 9-805 P.M. 


LIEUT.-COLON EL SIR LEONARD ROGERS, Kt., C.I.E., M.D., 


B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present :— 


.. Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. Percy Brown, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, 
Mr. R. C. Burton, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. 
F. H. Gravely, Mr. A. H. Harley, Mr. H. C. Jones, Dr. G. E. 
Pilgrim, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and three others. 


Visitors -—Mrs. Percy Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Everett, Lady 
Rogers, and three others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-one presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Dr. Adrian Caddy, 
Lieut.-Col. F. N. Windsor, I.M.S., Pandit Monohar Lal Zutshi, 
Mr. W. O. H. Arden Wood, and Mr. J. E. Friend.Pereira have 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary members :— 


Nawab Mahomed Ishak Khan, Honorary Secretary, M.A.O. 

College, Aligarh, proposed by the Hon'ble Justice Sir Asu- 

tosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. A. Suhrawardy ; 

Count Kozui Oilani, c/o Consulate General of Japan, Calcutta. 
proposed by Dr. A. Suhrawardy, seconded by Mr. F. H. 
Gravely; Raja Rant Pratapnarain Singh, Radrapur, District 
Gorakhpur, এ cc" by Pandit Monan Dvivedi, seconded by 

Mr. F. H. Gravely ; Mr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, M.A., Ph D., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona, proposed by Dr. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Mr. F. H. Gravely; 

! Mr. €. A. Pardalakis, Arabic Instructor to the Board of Exami- 

. ners, No. IO, Bentinck Street, proposed by Dr. A Suhrawardy, 
m seconded by Aga Muhammad * Cazim Shirazi; Mr. A. K. z M. 
|». Abdus Subhan, Dopu " Magistrate and Collector, No. 07, Tal- 
—  — tollah Bazar Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chau- 


. dhuri, seconded by Mr. K. C. De us } M fr. C. A. Storey, Professor 
of Arabic, M.A.O, College, Aligarh, proposed by Mahamaho- 
|» — padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Mr. F. H. Gravely; 

} The Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath Ray, Member of the Bengal 
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Legislative Council, proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, seconded by The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt 


The following papers were read :— 

|. A Preliminary Note on the Prehistoric Cave Paintings 
at Raigarh.— By PERCY BROWN 

2. Sunspots and Prominences.— By J. EvERSHED. 


3. Grafting the Mango-inflorescence.—By W. Burns. 
D.Sc., and 5. H. Prayvac. B. Ac. 


4. Observations on the Defoliation of some Madras Trees.— 
By M. O. PARTHASARATHY IYENGAR, M.A., L.T 


o. Note on the Flora of the South Indian Highlands.— By 
P. F. Fvsos, B.A., F.LS 


6. The Geological History oj Southern India.—By W. F. 
SMEETH, M.A., D.Sc. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Fermor, Rev. Hosten, 
Mr. Burton, Dr. Pilgrim and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


7. Some Aspects of Ethnographic Work.— By H. V. Nax- 
JUNDAYAYA, M.A. 


The reading of the following paper was postponed :— 


alaeontological Notes from Hazara.—By H. C. Das-Gurta, 
M.A., F.G.S 


— — 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
ए was held at Society 8 Rooms on Wednesday, the 


l4th April 0980, at 9-30 P.M. 


„Coroner SIR LEONARD ROGERS, Kr., C.I.E., M.D.. 
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8. The Geological History of Southern India. 


By De. W. F. Smeets, M.A., D.Sc., State Geologist of 
Mysore. 


[Paper read at the Second Indian Science Congress, January, i9I5.} ! 


I feel that the title I have selected for this paper is rather 
too wide and ambitious for the subject-matter. My expe- 
rience in Southern India has been confined almost entirely to 
that portion of its history which is recorded in the rocks of 
the great Archaean complex, and to that period the majority of 
the remarks I have to offer will necessarily relate. This, the 
most ancient period in the history of the crust of the earth 
of which we have any visible and tangible record, is however 
of paramount importance and interest in Southern India, 
where the Archaean rocks occupy some 50 per cent of the 
whole surface—south of latitude ॥ 62570 contain, or are geneti- 
cally related to, all the more important economic minerals of 
the whole area with the exception, possibly, of diamonds and 
of the coal of Singareni,—if indeed we can consider the latter 
to be included in Southern India. 

With regard to the comparatively small area covered by 
rocks of post-Archaean age, a very few remarks will suffice. 
The story of these rocks is fairly well known and has been very 
lucidly summarized by Sir Thomas Holland in the delightful 
chapter on the Geology of India in Vol. I of the Imperial 
Gazetteer. Atthe close of the Archaean period Southern Indi a 
formed part of an extensive land area composed of highly 
crushed and folded Archaean rocks. An extremely long period 
of denudation followed during which these rocks were slowly 
worn down, the upper covering of Dharwar schists being 
completely removed in places and the underlying gneisses and 
— tes exposed. In places the sea encroached and permitted 
the accumulation of a great series of sediments which was 
subsequently raised to form Jand and somewhat crumpled in 
the process. The remains of these sediments, composed largely 
of shales, sandstones and limestones, now form a patch, about 
॥ 45,060) s নস্ট miles in area, in the Cuddapah District—the 
total thickness being over 20,000 feet. 'The lower 20,000 feet 
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which includes numerous basic lava flows and ferruginous 
jaspers is known as the Cuddapah Series, and this is overlaid 
unconformably by the Kurnool Series (I, 200 feet thick), which 
is notable chiefly for the oceurrence of diamonds in some of 
the old sandstone and gravel beds at Banganapalle. All of 
these rocks are unfossiliferous and are regarded as of Precam- 
brian age and correlated with the Algonkian of North America. 

After the formation of the Kurnool Series there is an 
enormous blank in the geological history of Southern India, 
extending over many millions of years, during which interval 
the great Palaeozoic sediments from the Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous were being accumulated in other parts of the 
world and in India, north of the Peninsula. Of these great 
formations, in which the earlier records of the evolution of life- 
forms are preserved, there is no trace in Southern India which 
appears to have formed an exceedingly stable buttress of the 
earth's erust while other portions of the crust were continually 
in a state of flux, being alternately depressed below the sea and 
raised again into dry land many times in succession. 

Towards the close of the Carboniferous period there is 
evidence, derived from the distribution of land fauna and flora, 
that Southern India formed part of a great continental area 
extending to Africa and on to South America on the one side 
and on the other side possibly to Australia. This old con- 
tinent, which has been called Gondwanaland, formed a barrier 
between a southern ocean and a great central Eurasian sea 
extending from Asia across Northern India, where the Himalayas 
now stand, into Europe and of which the Mediterranean is à 
small relic. 

Towards the close of the Carboniferous period the 
geological record is again taken up in Southern India. Denu- 
dation had been slowly wearing down the old Archaean and 
Precambrian rocks and tbe larger rivers had gradually worn 
their valleys down to near their base level of erosion with 
gradual widening of the valleys and the development of slowly 
moving rivers and large swampy areas, In these areas large 
tracts of freshwater sediments were formed which included 
the débris of the luxurious vegetation of the coal measures. 
The result was the accumulation of a considerable thickness of 
sediments, known as the Gondwana formation, from Permo- 
carboniferous to Jurassic times, of which various small patches 
have been preserved along the eastern side of the Peninsula. The 
lower portion of this formation constitutes the coal measures 
of India, and in the south the most important patches EM those 
of the Godavari valley, which include the Singareni coalfield. 
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fossils of Cretaceous age. After this the record is scanty and 
uneventful and comprises a few beds of presumed Tertiary age in 
Travancore, the Cuddalore Sandstones of the East Coast from 
Vizagapatam to Tinnevelly, of Pleistocene age, and the various 
recent blown sands, alluvium and soils of the coastal strips. 

As a contrast to this peaceful story it may be noted that 
towards the end of the Cretaceous period the old Gondwana 
continent began to break up and the land connection between 
Southern India and Africa disappeared under the sea. In the 
North of India a great series of movements began about the 
same time, extending into the Tertiary period, which resulted 
in the gradual rise of the Himalaya and the driving back of 
the central sea towards its present Mediterranean limits. 
These movements were accompanied by igneous action on a 
gigantic scale of which the most striking memento is to be 
found in the lava flows forming the Deccan Trap, the remains 
of which form a horizontal layer covering an area of 200,000 
square miles in Bombay, Central India and Hyderabad, 

In Southern India, therefore, if we exclude the coastal 
strips we have an area which is formed almost entirely of the 
most ancient series of rocks of which we have any visible 
record, and this appears to have remained uncovered by any 
more recent formation—and almost without movement—during 
the whole of the vast period represented by the fossiliferous 
formations of other parts of the crust of the earth. 

With this very brief glance at the post-Archaean geology 
of Southern India we may now turn back to consider the nature 
of this immensely old Archaean complex, and my excuse for 
presenting this paper must lie in the fact that in Mysore, which 
is a fairly typical portion of the complex, we have been 
endeavouring for some years past to dissect its main structural 
features and, although the work is far from complete and far 
from conclusive, some of the facts and opinions reached may be 
of interest to others. | pro pano therefore to describe, very briefly, 
the main components of the Archaean complex as exhibited in 
Mysore—which comprises an area of about 29,000 square miles 
—-and in doing so I shall endeavour to take these components 
in the order of their formation, starting with the oldest, 

'The oldest rocks recognized in Mysore are the Dharwar 
schists which appear to possess a close resemblance to the 
Keewatin formation of North America. In other parts of 
India certain gneisses and schists—such as the Bengal gneiss and 
the khondalites of Vizianagram—are considered to be older than 
the great mass of the Peninsular Gneiss and possibly of pre- 
Dharwar age. Clear evidence on the latter point is however 
lacking, and in Mysore we have not found any rocks which we 
can oc as older than the Dharwars. 

e Dharwar schists are largely composed of lava flows, 
associated igneous intrusions and their crushed representatives. 
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The base of the system is not visible as it has been removed 
by the intrusion of the underlying granites and gneisses. On 
lithological grounds the system can be divided into a lower and 
an upper division without any perceptible break or unconformity. 
The lower division is composed essentially of dark hornblendic 
rocks—such as hornblende schist and epidiorite— which are 
probably metamorphosed basalts and diabases in the form of 
lava flows, sills, etc., and very possibly some pyroclastic 
accumulations. The upper division is more varied and consists 
largely of rocks characterised by the presence of chlorite—such 
as greenstones and chlorite schists and less commonly mica- 
chlorite schists and mica schists. Many of the greenstones 
still exhibit igneous characters and appear to pass insensibly 
into chlorite schists. In places the micaceous members also 
appear to grade into rocks of recognizably igneous character. 

Taken as a whole the Dharwar rocks afford evidence of 
very extensive igneous action, and many of the more schistose 
forms can be regarded as highly crushed and altered igneous 
rocks. Whether amongst the more schistose members we have 
rocks of sedimentary origin remains doubtful, as clear evidence 
is wanting, but it does not seem impossible that of all these 
rocks many have been derived from igneous material by meta- 
morphic action. 

Apart from the undoubtedly igneous types and these 
doubtful schistose types the system contains a number of 
other types, the physical and chemical characters of which 
cause them to stand out more prominently than their actual 
abundance would otherwise warrant. These are conglomerates, 
banded-ferruginous quartzites, quartzites and limestones, all 
of which would usually be regarded as indicative of sediment- 
ary action, and if such action were admitted in the case of 
these associated epee it would go far towards easing the way 
for accepting a imentary origin for many of the more 


the less probable does their sedimentary origin appear to 
become. In many cases I am quite satisfied that they are 
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These rocks occur in extensive beds or bands in both the 
lower and upper division of the Dharwars—being rather more 
extensively developed in the latter. Frequently folded at 
steep angles there is little doubt that they were once practi- 
cally horizontal. On part of the Bababudan hills there is a 
capping of these rocks which is still comparatively horizontal 
with moderate undulations and which is still from 300 to 500 feet 
in thickness. They are composed mainly of alternating bands 
of finely granular quartz—sometimes extremely fine—and 
magnetite. Haematite is usually present and often increases 
to the practical exclusion of magnetite towards the weathered 
surfaces. This widely distributed series does not appear to 
be associated with coarser clastic or sedimentary material such 
as might be expected to occur, if it was formed of ordinary 
sediments with a tendency to become coarse in the neigh- 
bourhood of shore lines. Onthe other hand, bands of it are 
found to alternate sharply with undoubtedly igneous material 
in the shape of basic flows and sills. On account of these 
difficulties some American geologists consider that the 
corresponding rocks in the Lake Superior region were formed 
in tranquil water mainly as chemical precipitates, and that the 
associated lava flows were sub-aqueous flows. This interesting 
and ingenious hypothesis would tend to render a considerable 
proportion of the Dharwar flows sub-aquaeous, owing to the 
numerous layers of the banded ferruginous rocks and to the 
absence of conglomerates and coarse sedimentary material in 
the intervening zones, such as might be expected during a 
change from sub-aqueous to sub-aérial conditions. On the 
other hand, if the series is not of sedimentary or chemical 
origin it is extremely difficult to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion for it on account of the completeness of the meta 
morphism and the difficulty of finding good contacts. It is not 
impossible that these banded rocks represent silla of highly 
ferruginous character subsequently a fired to quartz and 
magnetite or even, in some cases, sills of & quartz-magnetite 
rock such as will be referred to later in connection with the 
Charnockite series: Whatever the origin of these rocks, there 
can be little doubt that their banded character is largely 
secondary.  Asto their cesa seek yo dier aqueous character, I do 
not think it can be regarded as definitely proved, although the 
grent consensus of opinion is in favour of such a view. i 

We ও now pass to the quartzites, some of which are 
practically all quartz, while some are felspathic andsome micace- 
ous. There is considerable doubt to what extent these can be 
regarded as the metamorphosed representatives of sedimentary 
sandstones. There is a great variety of types and they appear 
to be of different ages. pese পিএ of the beds originally mapped as 
quartzite have proved on examination to be altered and 
silicified quartz-porphyries, some of which retain enough of the 
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prophyritic character to be recognizable. Others, entirely 
quartzose, are occasionally found to exhibit intrusive contacts 
with adjoining rocks, f while | others of a later date penetrate 
the subsequent granitic gneiss and even pass from the gneiss 
into the schists. 

There can be little doubt that many of these quartzites 
are crushed and recrystallized quartz-veins and quartz-porphy- 
ries, and possibly felsite, and it is at least open to question 
whether we have any which are genuine sedimentary rocks. 

Finally we have a number of beds or bands of limestone 
or dolomite which ordinarily would be regarded as of aqueous 
origin. They are most numerous in the upper, chloritic 
division, and it may be noted that alarge number of the 
greenstone and chlorite-schist beds are characterised by an 
abundant development of calcite, dolomite or ferro-dolomite, 
not only in the doubtful schistose members, but also in those 
which are distinctly igneous. In addition, some of the 
gneissic granite bands associated with the schists develop 
calcite, which in places becomes extremely abundant. By 
development of calcite, chiefly at the expense of the felspars, 
we get a series of rocks which approach limestone, and near 
by we have limestone bands sometimes very siliceous or chlor- 
itio and sometimes comparatively pure. The association is 
suggestive, though I am not sure that we have detected a 
continuous series, and possibly the purer limestone bands have 
been concentrated along fissures or zones of weakness. The 
proof that these beds have been so formed is naturally difficult, 
but there is much to suggest it. 

To sum up these remarks, we have in the Dharwar 
System in Mysore a great series of lava flows, sills, etc., and 
their crushed schistose representatives ; associated with these 
are various doubtful schists which are more usually regarded 
as sedimentary, but which may possibly be igneous. There are 
also a number of subordinate bands or layers of more dis- 
tinctly sedimentary habit, such as conglomerates, banded 
ironstones, quartzites and limestones which are almost univer- 
sally regarded as of sedimentary origin, but which we in 
Mysore are inclined to consider as formed from igneous material 
by metamorphic and metasomatie changes. Insomecases there 
is strong evidence for this, but conclusive proofs are difficult 
to find and many more instances will be required before 
such a proposition can be stated in general terms. 

Passing now from these components of the Dharwar 
System we come next to a series of rocks which may be classed 
as ultrabasic. These consist of amphibolites—often in the form 
of actinolite or tremolite schists—amphibole-peridotites, perido- 
tites and dunites with their গা prod ie gee nud 

serpentine and magnesite. They appear to be Siri ykes anc 
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belonging to the Dharwar System on account of the evidence 
of their having been cut off and broken up by the subsequent 
intrusive gneiss. They are of importance for their mineral 
contents and contain considerable deposits of iron-ore, chrome 
ore and magnesite. It is very probable that the Chalk Hills 
of Salem, which are conspicuous on account of the abundance 
of veins of white magnesite, belong also to this series. 

Finally we have some large intrusive masses of diabasic 
or dioritic character which appear to be later than many of 
the rocks already mentioned, but prior to the gneiss and so 
regarded as of Dharwar age. 

At the close of the Dharwar age the whole of Southern 
India was covered with a mantle of these Dharwar rocks 
several thousand feet in thickness, but successive intrusions of 
pramis from below gradually penetrated or ate into the over- 
ying mantle and this, combined with folding and faulting, 
caused the lower surface of the mantle in contact with the 
granites to become a very uneven one. Subsequent denuda- 
tion for many millions of years removed the greater portion of 
the mantle of Dharwars, with the result that we now see the 
underlying granite and granitic gneisses exposed at the 
surface. The comparatively narrow strips of the Dharwar 
schists which still remain are but the deeper fragments of the 
once thick, continuous layer. 

With this brief notice of the Dharwar System we may 
pass on to the subsequent granites and gneisses which now 
occupy by far the greater part of the whole area. 

The earliest of these is a comparatively fine-grained 
micaceous gneiss with bands and veins of coarser granite, 
pegmatite and quartz. It is usually highly crushed and fre- 
quently contains zones of conglomerate composed not only of 
round to sub-angular fragments of the various granitic mate- 
rials but also patches and lumps of the adjacent Dharwar rocks 
including the banded ferruginous quartzites. This gneiss was 
first recognized as a wide band near the eastern edge of the 
Kolar hornblendic schists into which it intrudes in tongues. 
Some distance south of the Mysore mine the gneiss extends 
across the strike of the schists and then continues southwards 
near the western edge of the schist belt. From south of the 
M — mine it sends some tongues northwards into the schists 
which are soon lost on ‘surface, but some of them have been 
recognized in the deeper workings of the Mysore mine a mile 
or so to the north of the outcrops. The gneiss is often charac- 
terized by the presence of ins or blebs of opalescent quartz, 
the colour va tying from a alight bluish milkiness to brown or 
dark grey, and has been referred to as opalescent-quartz gneiss- 
As a less cumbersome name and on account of its intimate and 
এস genetio connection with the auriferous veins of the 
pion lode of the Kolar Goldfield, I propose to call it, 
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for the time being, the Champion gneiss. Other patches of 
what is believed to be the same osten have been recognized 
more recently in the Shimoga, Chitaldrug and Kadur Districts, 
and several of these contain or form friction-breccias or agglo- 
merates which at one time were regarded as undoubtedly 
sedimentary conglomerates. 

The Champion gneiss represents a very early period of 
granitic intrusion into the Dharwar schists. Many of the 
highly crushed quartz-porphyries or fine granite-porphyries 
which have been alluded to as occurring in bands among the 
Dharwar schists also contain similar opalescent quartz-blebs or 
phenocrysts and may very possibly be genetically connected 
with this early Champion gneiss. : 

The remnants of the latter are not very extensive, and 
there is evidence of their having been intruded and eut off 
by the next succeeding formation which is the great gneissic 
complex of Mysore and probably of Southern India as a whole. 

Until recently this gneissic complex has usually been re- 
garded as the oldest formation of Peninsular India and the 
term ** fundamental,'" which has been freely applied to it, has 
usually carried with it the idea that it is the basement rock 
on which all the others—including the Dharwars—have been 
laid down. Detailed work over the greater portion of Mysore 
has shown that this is not the case and that this great gneissic 
complex is everywhere intrusive into the Dharwar schists and 
the Champion gneiss. It seems desirable, therefore, to avoid 


quently the various members সি either by repeated injec- 
tion or — tion or crushing and shearing, and we get zones 
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__It would take too long to enter into any account of the 
evidences of intrusion or of the contact metamorphism of 
the schists, and I pass on to the next formation succeeding the 
Peninsular gneiss. : 

This next formation is itself highly complex, but, 
thanks to the genius of Sir Thomas Holland, it can be recorded 
and summarily dismissed with the name Charnockite.! It is 
a huge plutonic complex, characterized chiefly by the presence 
of hypersthene, in which the alternating bands, frequently 
steeply inclined, vary from an acid hypersthene-granite though 
various intermediate forms to hypersthene-norites and hyper- 
sthenites. These rocks form the great mass of the Nilgiris to 
the south of Mysore and come into Mysore on its eastern, 
southern and western borders, where they are found distinctly 
penetrating the Peninsular gneiss both as tongues and as 
basic dykes. An interesting addition to the series has been 
identified in Mysore in the form of dykes or narrow intrusive 
tongues of quartz-magnetite ore. Gradational forms have 
been found in which the proportions of magnetite and quartz 
gradually increase with corresponding elimination of felspar, 
hypersthene and amphibole, until we get to a rock containing 

per cent of magnetite, the remainder being quartz with 
subsidiary amounts of hypersthene and garnet. 

The last formation of any considerable magnitude is the 
Closepet granite. It occurs as a band about 20 miles in width 
running right through the Province in a north and south 
direction from the southern boundary on the Cauvery river 
near Sivasamudram to Molakalmuru in the extreme north of 
Chitaldrug, a distance of over 200 miles. Doubtless it extends 
much further both north and south into British territory. 
পক hically it is usually striking, as it forms a creat chain 
of rounded bosses or domes many of which are bare rock. 
Like most of the plutonics of Southern India, it also is complex 
and is composed of a mixture of red and grey granites, some- 
times coarse, sometimes porphyritic, and sometimes so inter- 
mingled or deformed as to become gneiss. It intrudes all the 
previously mentioned formations including the charnockite. 
It is probable that other isolated masses in Mysore may belong 
to the same age, and it is possible that the ornamental por- 
phyry dykes of Seringapatam may be phases of this intrusion. 

This completes the distinct members of the Archaean 
complex which we have been able definitely to recognize m 
Mysore,— with the exception of various hornblendie and other 
bassic dykes which I need not refer to here. 

Subsequent to the formation and folding of the Archaean 
complex the whole country has been traversed by ७ series of 
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basic dykes— chiefly dolerites—which from their freshness and 
the absence of deformation are regarded as post- Archaean, and 
it has been suggested that they may be of Cuddapah (Algonkian) 
age. 
The only other rock formation in Mysore is laterite, which 
is of comparatively recent (possibly Tertiary) formation and 
forms a horizontal capping on the upturned edges of the much 
denuded Archaeans. here is little doubt that it is mainly an 
alteration product of the underlying rocks, but the subject is too 
— * and variable to permit of further reference to it here. 
ie foregoing sequence of events in the history of Southern 
India as record ^ in the rocks of the Mysore plateau may be 
exhibited in the following tabular statement. 


l Recent soils and gravels. 


৮৫ } 2. Laterite. Horizontal sheet capping Archaeans. 
Pre-Cam- — 
brian 3 ic Dykes. Chiefly various Dolerites. 
Algonkian ই 





Great Eparchaean Interval. 





4. Felsite and Porphyry dykes. ER 

5. Closepet Granite and other massifs of corresponding age. 
Charnockite, Norite and Pyroxenite dykes. 

7. Charnockite massifs. 

8. Various hornblendic and pyroxene granulite d ya 

9. Peninsular gnoiss, Granite and gneissic com- 


I0. Champion gneiss. 
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In conclusion I trust that this brief and very inadequate 
sketch has at least made it clear that the main features of the 
geological history of Southern India belong to a very remote and 
hoary past—a past contemporancous with the very earliest 
period of formation of the crust of the earth of which we have 
any geological record. Very possibly it was a period anterior to 
the dawn of life, though this is by no means certain. At any 
rate, it was long anterior to the formation of all those great 
sedimentary Am atems in which the geological records of the 
evolution of life from earlier to later forms have been preserved 
and which are found but sparingly represented along the 
coastal margins. 

All the central portion of Southern India revelled in a long 
orgy of igneous activity in the early dawn of geological history. 
as witnessed by the character of the Archaean complex which 
I have endeavoured to faintly indicate. Once this orgy was 
over and the great crushing and folding movements which 
accompanied it had ceased—possibly something like 40 or 50 
million years ago—the country settled down to a perfectlv 
steady and uneventful course of denudation—almost a lethargy, 
from which it has not yet awakened. 
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9. The Recent Pearl Fishery in Palk Bay, with 
Biological Notes upon Pearl Oysters. 


By James HORNELL, Superintendent of Pearl and Chank 
Fisheries to the Government of Madras. 


I. THE PEARL FISHERY. 


During August and September of last year, a small pearl 
fishery occurred off Tondi in Palk Bay. This fishery, the first 
of its kind either in India or Ceylon since I90S, when a small 
one was held off Tuticorin, took place in a locality where the 
muddy character of the sea bottom has hitherto been consi- 
dered to preclude the possibility of pearl-oyster existence. It 
happened, however, that among the recent developments of the 
Madras Fisheries Department, there figured the consolidation 
of the chank fisheries along the whole Madras coast ; the final 
phase consisted in the acquisition from the Rajah of Ramnad 
of his fishing rights on the Indian side of Palk Bay. This gave 
the Fisheries Department access to and control of this area and 
thereby permitted of the commencement of a systematic bio- 
logical survey of the sea-bottom in this peculiarly situated 
region. The acquisition, effected at the end of I9IL-:3, was not 
long in bearing fruit; a survey of the coastal region, carried 
out in March and April of the following year, revealed the exist- 
ence of two beds of pearl-oysters in flourishing pearl-bearing 
condition off the west coast of Palk Bay. The larger bank lay 
about seven nautical miles off shore and extended for a dis- 
tance of five miles parallel with the shore between Tondi and 
the village of Pasipattanam. The general breadth exceeded 
half a mile. 'The oysters were confined to the area lying be- 
tween the 54 and 5; fathom contours and lay on a bottom com- 

ed of muddy sand. No rocks oceur here and all the oysters 
were attached to other molluse shells and fragments and lay 
loose on the bottom. Associated sedentary organisms were 
markedly few in species, almost the only ones of importance 
being scattered lamellibranch mollusos; the chief of these forms 
found were the curious Trisis (Parallelepipedum) tortum, La- 
marck, Barbatia barbata, Linn, Modiolus (? barbatus, L.), 
Ostrea cristagalli, Linn., and Placuna placenta, Linn., together 
with Balanus sp. A fair number of Pinna fumata, Hanley, were 
re progon ent and a sS vei vi — | ia yzoon was also very abun- 
ant in places, atta 
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tic of the area; Sphenopus marsupialis, a free-living flask- 
shaped actinian, is also found, together with numerous simple 
ascidians with tough tunic and elongated siphons; the latter 
organisms were usually attached to pearl oyster valves. 

The age of the pearl oysters appeared to be from 23 to 3 
years, but in the absence of any inspection of this ground in 
preceding years this point could not be verified. The yield 
per dive amounted to an average of six, whenever the weather 
was fairly favourable for work; but as rough sea and muddy 
water prevailed during the greater portion of the inspection, it 
was difficult to form an accurate estimate of the total number 
of oysters available for fishing. A conservative estimate put 
the number at a total of 20,000,000, after making all allow- 
ances. 

The smaller bed located consisted of patches lying in 5 
fathoms off Karangadu, a Christian village 7 miles south-west 
of Tondi. These oysters were appreciably older than those of 
the Tondi bank, being very little mixed with individuals of 
younger generations. Very few other living organisms oc- 
curred associated with them. The majority of the shells were 
attached to one another and to small fragments of various 
shells, the bulk of the remainder to the valves of such lamelli- 
branchs as Trisis torium, Modiolus sp. and Barbatia barbata. 
The bunches of polyzoa so common on the pearl oysters off 
Pasipattanam were conspicuously absent, while practically all 
the organisms attached to the pearl oysters were dead—they 
consisted chiefly of Ostrea and numerous Balanus sp. A few 
living Placuna were, however, present. A considerable number 
of dead pearl oysters were found often of a size nearly equal to 
the larger ones of those rng: None of this damage appeared 
to be due to Cliona, but the borings of Polydora hornelli, Wil- 
ley, were abundant. The death of nearly all the associated 
organisms taken in conjunction with the many dead pearl 
oyster shells clearly signified the existence of dangerous condi- 
tions, and I was satisfied they should be fished at the earliest 
available o EE 

From both the Tondi and Karangadu beds I collected 
large valuation samples. On my return to Tuticorin, these 
were washed under my fl eee superintendence and the pearls 
found were then valued by two Indian pearl merchants. The 
larger bed gave a lower pearl value than that of Karangadu : 
namely Ks. 9-0 per 2000 as against Rs. ]0-7-0 for the latter, 
The character of the pearls varied immensely. Those from the 
large Tondi bed were extremely few in number; of moderate- 
sized pearls only 3 were found in the sample of 4300 oysters, 
whereas there were 09. pns of equivalent size in 5600 oysters 
from the Karangadu . On n the other hand, one pearl 












from the Tondi oysters was of much larger size 
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sum had it been of good colour. Seed pearls (Tul) were con- 
spicuously absent from the Tondi oysters, but were present 
in normal quantity in the Karangadu sample. The expe- 
rience at the subsequent fishery showed that the bulk of the 
oysters in the two beds were represented fairly by the 
samples obtained. It is therefore established that the Tondi 
কার were remarkably deficient numerically in pearls, a dis- 
ability largely counterbalanced by the occurrence of a small 
number of exceptionally large pearls, frequently of fine qua- 
lity; many were however distinctly silver-grey in colour, a 
feature that was markedly characteristic of these pearls. The 
Karangadu oyster gave a yield in quantity and quality com- 
parable with that given by average quality pearl oysters from 
the Tinnevelly and Ceylon beds. 

Soon after the fishery commenced it became apparent that 
on much of the area the oysters were too scattered to prove 
remunerative fishing to the local divers, whose methods lack 
system and who can never be persuaded to fish regularly and 
perseveringly. They desire to fish only the rich patches; in 
consequence, the great bulk of the bank remained practically 
unfished at the end of the season, and what might have been a 
highly remunerative fishery, had it been possible to foresee all 
the difficulties and provide special methods, bas proved, in 
apite of much anxious effort on the part of the officers con- 
cerned, of comparatively little financial profit to Government, 
though, by the prosperity it brought to the fishing population 
and to local traders, the benefits to the coastal population have 
been very considerable and highly valued at a time when the 
far-reaching effects of the war are affecting most adversely the 
lightermen and boat owners of all coast ports. 

Fishing began, in accordance with the publie notification, 
on 27th August, and continued until Ith September. 

The Government share of oysters fished was 3l5,998 from 
the Tondi bank and 39,603 from the Karangadu bank. Adding 
one-half to these numbers as representing the share received 
by the divers as their remuneration, the approximate total of 
oysters fished amounted to 033,406... The highest price obtained 
for the oysters in auction was Rs. |) per L000 obtained for 
a small lot on the last day of the fishery. The lowest rate 
was Rs. I5 per 86000) for 35,247 oysters fished on 29th August. 
The average rate per 7600 was Rs. 26-6-4 over the whole 
fishery. For the Tondi bank oysters the average was Ks. 
22.8-2 per 8000, whereas the Karangadu oysters averaged the 
high rate of Rs. 67--80, as these were believed by the mer- 
chants to be older and certainly contained a greater weight of 
pearls per 09006) than those from the Tondi bank. merle 
| Results were much inferior to expectations. Inspection in 
April showed 20,500,000 oysters to be available for fishing; 


preparations were made accordingly on a scale appropriate to à 
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fairly large fishery. Unfortunately, the present war broke out 
three weeks before the fishery began and this affected the results 
most adversely in every direction—direct and indirect. A 
rumour gained wide currency that the fishery would be pos t- 
poned in consequence of the outbreak of war, and this held back 
all the wealthy Bombay buyers who otherwise would have at- 
tended. The danger of the disappearance of the oysters during 
the ensuing interval prevented any postponement till another 
year and the fishery had accordingly to be carried on as best 
might be. Instead of the 7606) boats estimated to be necessary 
for effective fishing, 37 was the largest number ever engaged in 
one day. Competition at the auction was frequently weak and 
there was very little demand for oysters in large quantities. 

The results obtained at this Tondi Fishery are sufficient to 
suggest that whatever advantages “‘skin’’ diving has under 
the conditions that prevail in the Gulf of Mannar, where the 
oyster-bottom is principally sand interspersed with much live 
coral and blocks of stone, it is not the most suitable on the level 
muddy stretches of the Palk Bay beds. Now while in Ceylon 
dredging and trawling for oysters have been tried with unsatis- 
factory results, there is good reason to believe the latter 
method would prove remunerative on the Indian side of Palk 
Bay. The reward, if the attempt were to be successful, should 
be great, for the pearl value of these peculiar oysters has been 
certified as exceptionally high at the fishery just closed. Al- 
though the pearls were few in number, when found they were 
frequently of unusually large size. The largest I saw was one 
obtained by one of the Sub-Magistrate’s clerks in a small lot of 
a dozen oysters bought for eight annas. It measured ss inch 
in diameter and weighed ls manjadi. Its appearance was 
most handsome, the skin perfect, the lustre fine, the shape 
absolutely spherical, and the colour good though a trifle yel- 
lowish. The owner was offered Rs. 0,200 on the spot, but he 
refused to sell at this, believing the pearl to be worth consider- 
ably more. Merchants stated that they very seldom find pearls 
approaching this size in Ceylon oysters and hence pe specula- 
tive value of the Palk Bay oysters is wonderfully high * 60 that 
although the valuation sample in April was estimated on its 
pearl yield to be worth only some Ks. 8 per 06000 oysters, on 
one occasion only did prices fall during the fishery so low as 
Rs. 57 the average was about Rs. 25 per 00 and a consider- 
able quantity was sold in the neighbourhood at Ks. 50 per 

76006) 


Although no record exists of the occurrence of pearl fish- 
eries off Tondi in previous , there is strong reason to 
believe present bed — oysters is not an isolated 
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beds of pearl oysters lying several miles off the coast may often 
have existed and have eventually died off without the revenue 
authorities having the least inkling of the wealth lying neg- 
lected at their door; even if the local fishermen were aware, 
they knew their business better than to breathe a hint to those 
in authority. Hence in pearl fishery matters, now that an 
energetic and enterprising Fisheries Department has grown up 
in Madras through the patient endeavour of Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, the one golden rule to be observed is to spend every 
available day of good weather upon the survey of the sea-bot- 
tom in Palk Bay and the Gulf of Mannar in tlie search for 
pearl oyster beds and to fish as vigorously as possible all 
finds made, either employing skin divers when the ground is 
rough or some mechanical means such as trawling when the bot- 
tom is level and uninterrupted as at the Tondi Pearl Fishery. 
No beds of pearl oysters have been found in the Gulf of Man- 
nar on either the Ceylon or the Tinnevelly banks since I908 in 
spite of exhaustive inspection. The inference is clear that no 
beds have existed there since | 608, and it became a puzzle to 
know whence would come fresb spat to repopulate the denuded 
beds. Let it be understood at once that this denudation was 
absolute and not partial. No beds of pearl oysters whatever 
were present. From historical evidence it is clear that this 
failure cannot be permanent. A change is certain to come 
sooner or later, but the source of new supply was unknown. 
The Tondi discovery appears to have solved the problem, and 
ns occasional rumours of the occurrence of pearl oyster de- 
posits in Palk Bay have been persistent for years, this evidence 
points to Palk Bay being the motherland of the Gulf of Mannar 
pearl oysters—the locality whence fresh supplies of spat are 
carried by currents and drift through Pamban Pass and the 
channels of Adam's Bridge. I think it probable that the Tondi 
bed may even now be sending off swarms of spat to effect the 
re-population of the Tinnevelly and Ceylon banks, and I have 
strong hope that extensive deposits will be found there within 
the next year. It is noteworthy that in April last the plank- 
ton taken off the Ramnad coast teemed with immense numbers 
of pearl] oyster larvae; the current during part of that month 
was distinctly to the southward, hence we may hope that a 
considerable multitude of spat passed through Pamban Pass 
and over Adam's Bridge into the Gulf of Mannar; a fresh 
spatfall may also have settled in Palk Bay itself —this will be 
the subject of investigation in the present year (86077). In 
view of the foregoing, the discovery of the Tondi Pearl Bank 
may well be considered as the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the Madras Pearl Fishery, and if the quantity of 
oysters fished in September has been small, we may console 
ourselves with the fact that the continued survival of large 
numbers will give another opportunity to the oysters to shed 
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vast quantities of spawn, some of which may lay the founda- 
tion of new deposits to be fished under more favourable 
natural conditions than those that prevailed at the past 
fishery ; in any case it is desirable that a large breeding reserve 
should be conserved to provide fresh swarms for the re-popula- 
tion of other areas. 

I am inchned to think that eventually the produce of 
natural oyster beds will become of inferior importance to the 
industry that must arise in the near future from the conduct of 
cultural operations directed to the inducement of pearls in a 
comparatively limited number of pearl oysters kept in cap- 
tivity or bred for the purpose. In this case, the natural 
beds will have their own value in supplying the raw material re- 
quired for treatment in the ** pearl-farm,'" as we may appro- 
priately term the pearl. inducing establishment. 

There are already two pearl-farms in existence for the pro- 
duction of attached or button pearls, and by means of improve- 
ments in methods wherein the writer has already had sub- 
stantial success, the artificial म or rather inducement 
of the much more valuable free spherical pearl is now within 
view. On the Indian coasts there are several sites excellently 
situated to become fitting centres of forced pearl-production. 
One of these is near Pamban at the head of the Gulf of Mannar, 
and sanction has now been given by the Government of Mad- 
ras to proposals for the establishment there of a small Biologi- 
cal Station equipped with the means to afford a test on praoti- 
cal working lines of the commercial value of such operations, 
carried out under Indian conditions. The enterprise is one 
which seems well suited to the genius of Indian workers; efiec- 
tive apparatus, manua! dexterity, patience and the careful 
supervision of the treated oysters are the main requirements of 
success. 


II. BIOLOGICAL NOTES. 
l. The Limitations of Pearl Oyster Habitat in Palk Bay. 
pear lo 
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Such conditions as these are impoasible for the pearl oyster, 
and indeed for any lamellibranch, except such forms as Placuna 
placenta, which has evolved a greatly compressed body and 
highly flattened disc-shaped valves, admirably adapted to 
enable it to resist engulfment when resting on soft mud. 
|. Why another limit of range is found close to the 5 fathom 
line (5३ fathoms in the case of the Tondi bed, 5 fathoms in 
that of the Karangadu bed) is more difficult of explanation. 
Elsewhere I have found occasional pearl oysters living in good 
health in shallows in a few feet of water: | have kept hun- 
dreds for months in cages suspended from four to five feet below 
the surface, and these have thriven and grown ata greater rate 
than oysters living on the best situated of the natural beds in 
Ceylon waters at the depth and in conditions considered most 
suitable—from 8 to 9 fathoms on sandy bottom interspersed 
with flat masses of calcareous rock. I have no hesitation in 
saying that mere depth of water over the bed has nothing to 
do with the problem. Neither has the peculiar quality of 
the bottom where the oysters are found. This is certainly not 
ideal for pearl oyster prosperity, being a dirty dark greyi-h 
blue muddy sand overlain by a thin layer of mud, when 
the sea has been calm for some days. A ground swell or bad 
weather for a day is enough to make the water over the 
beda turbid and discoloured with fine muddy sediment in sus- 
pension. This condition is, a priori, not favourable to growth. 
The general appearance of the oysters bore this out; never 
have I seen the tissues of any Tondi pearl oysters otherwise 
than thin and unpleasant to the eye when compared with the 
fatness and rich appearance of well-grown ones from the Ceylon 
and Tuticorin banks. The white fatty tissue so marked a fea- 
ture of the mantle in the latter is notably poorly developed ; 
usually notraceis to beseen of it, themantlein a uence being 
transparent enough to permit the outlines of the gonads and diges- 
tive glands to be clearly distinguished. Landward of the 5]-fathom 
line the ratio of mud present in the sand decreases markedly, the 
bottom being usually a brownish sand of somewhat varying fine- 
ness mixed sometimes with a large proportion of shell fragments 
Except on tide-swept sand banks in IM shallow water, none 
of this sandy bottom is clean and free from mud; the coarse 
quartz grit so Si, en A a feature of the best Ceylon banks 
is wholly absent. he bottom fauna living in this shallow 
water area is generally enormously abundant. Sometimes, as 
over much of the ground between 43 and 5} fathoms, thousands 
of acres nre covered with a dense deposit of large mytilids, 
which, in lieu of rock whereto to attach, spin a web of byssal 
threads wherein the community live and which forms a verit- 
able carpet stretching continuously, in one case noted, tc 
a distance of rather over a mile with a breadth of nearly 
& quarter mile. On this living carpet live vast numbers of 
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predatory starfishes, mainly the colour-variable Pentaceros 
nodosus ; Luidia maculata also abounds. 

In places where these mytilids do not monopolize the 
bottom the faunal diversity is greater. From 3 to 5 fathoms, 
wherever the sand is fairly clean, Echinoderms abound, especi- 
ally the flattened Echinodiscus auritus and Clypeaster humilis, 
the pretty Salmacts bicolor and the ubiquitous Pentaceros nodo- 
sus. Several sponges are fairly numerous, especially a Chalina, 
which gives shelter to the pretty lilac and white striped Synapta 
striata ; a great number of crabs are seen, notably the splen- 
did Neptunus pelagicus (which is the object of large net-fish- 
ing off this coast); gastropods, such as 7'urbinellas pyrum var. 
obtusa, Oliva, Murex of many species, and Natica are all nume- 
rous, especially the first named which is fished on this coast in 
tens of thousands on behalf of Government. Tube-building 
polychaets (Terebellids, Onuphids, etc.) are abundant locally. 

In still shallower water, from | to 3 fathoms, the bottom 
is much obscured by the growth of marine phanerogams (Halo 
phila, Zostera, ete.) ; on these, and on the hydroid zoophytes fre- 
quently assoviated, a host of small sponges, tunicates, polyzon, 
red algae and Caulerpas are found. Pteroceras is exceedingly 
abundant in these shallows, and in places a black Antedon is 
seen in hundreds. Holothurians (H. atra and H. marmorata) 
are also characteristic, sometimes very common. 

Why then,if such variety in species and such abundance 

‘in individual numbers exist at a depth less than 5] fathoms, 
are pearl oysters absent from these depths? It appears to me 
that the physical character of the bottom is not at fault; in- 
deed, from comparison with the known facts of the Gulf of 
Mannar beds it appears certain that the fairly clean brown 
sand often met with off Tondi between 4 and 5 fathoms is 
actually a better bottom for oysters than that which they do 
favour. Neither is the planktonic food supply at fault in the 
shallows, for I have always found greater abundance there 
than in the deeper water farther from shore. If then neither 
the character of the bottom nor the food supply be at fault in 
the shallower water, the absence of pearl oysters from that 
area is most likely to be due to the presence of certain enemies 
there that are not found in the deeper water. Now no Penta- 
ceros nodosus were ever found on the pearl beds off Tondi, 
whereas these starfishes were often taken by the dozen in the 
dredge in depths below 5fathoms. Iam therefore forced tothe 

| Cs that the pearl oyster is able to thrive bn depths of 5} 
to 5g fathoms in Palk Bay because some local ch ristic of 
the y ia muddiness 
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and hazardous and not wholly satisfactory, is sufficiently in 
their favour to permit of a continued existence and the _per- 
petuation of the race from year to year in the same habitat, 
By no other reasoning can I account for the facts as we find 
them. I should add that there is a marked absence of oyster- 
eating fishes such as Balistes, Lethrinus, Lutjanus and Rhinop- 
tera. Taken as a whole, the fish fauna of Paik Bay is charac- 
teristically not a bottom-feeding class owing to absence of 
rocks and the prevalence of muddy bottom. The great ma- 
jority are shoaling fishes belonging to the families of Carangidae , 
Clupeidae, Scombridae and their congeners. 

2. Pearl Oyster Spat.—During the inspection from 
April JOth to 28th, 7904, numerous plankton hauls were made. 
Few pearl oyster larvae were taken in those made while the 
inspecting vessel was at work on the pearl banks, but all shal- 
low water hauls made when the vessel lay at anchor in 2 
and 24 fathoms off the villages Karangadu and Tirupalakudi 
gave many examples. This was particularly the case with the 
earlier hauls made from lOth to l2th April inclusive. In all 
these the tiny * wedge-shaped ** advanced veligers of the 
pearl oyster showed as a thick sand deposit when the plank- 
ton was killed and had time to settle. In bulk these shelled 
veligers invariably exceeded the rest of the plankton obtained 
on these particular days. In structure and size they agreed 
exactly with those figured on page 0১, vol. I of Herdman’s 
Ceylon Pearl Oyster Report (fig. 42, Í). This veliger stage, 
which I shall term stage I, was considered by Herdman the 
oldest free-swimming larval stage, but on llth April over a 
dozen shelled larvae of a more advanced stage II were taken 
in the townet from a depth of | foot from the surface This 
stage differs from I by a considerable increase in size gained 
by a growth of prismatic shell substance along the margins of 
the larval valves. Professor Herdman and the writer both 
considered this as the earliest sedentary stage, as we found 
multitudes in this condition crawling upon seaweeds brought 
up in the dredge. The specimens taken on llth April, 0002 
show however that the sedentary habit is not fully fixed at this 
stage; those I obtained then were capable of locomotion by 
swimming as well as by crawling. Examined alive under the 
microscope no velum was discernible: when thrown into water 
or when rapid motion wasimparted tothe water in which it was, 
this larva progressed by the rapid snapping of its valves in 
much the same way as the glochidium larvae of Anodon do 
when swimming. This then is an alternative method of pro- 
gression possessed by larvae of this stage, particularly in the 
presence of a rapid current; it thus becomes of considerable 
import when considering the dispersal of pearl oyster spat. 
Stage II, as : observed at Karangadu, was unmistakable pearl 
oyster spat, for though in general appearance very like spat 
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of Avicula vexillum, it showed, on microscopic examination, “ 
distinct traces of incipient ** finger’’ processes along the edges 

of the growth rings in the peripheral prismatic shell area. The 

marginal area of the shell was more or less greenish in tint with 

distinct radial bands of brown and dark green. 

Off Tirupalakudi on April 28th, stage I was again present 
in the plankton taken both at the surface and at | fathom, the 
ship being anchored in 24 fathoms. The numbers were how- 
ever greatly reduced, and it was obvious that no extensive 
fresh spawning had taken place during the fortnight’s interval $ 
subsequent to April I3th. A few specimens of the more ad- 
vanced stage II were also seen, exhibiting again free-swimming 
habits, when the water was agitated. 

Much more important was the capture of a yet further 
advanced stage still retaining the free swimming habit. Of 
this latest stage (stage III) three specimens in all were taken, 
one in one haul and two ina second. The three averaged 4-6 
mm. in length, a size hitherto unquestioned as being of wholly 
sedentary habit. On putting them into a small aquarium, I 
noted, as I have done in Ceylon, their great activity and eager- 
ness to crawl up vertical surfaces by means of the foot. One 
made two byssal threads within half-an-hour, exceedinglv 
tenuous, but still capable of supporting the body. To test their 
power of adhesion I swirled the water round and emptied 
it suddenly. 'The two that were on the side of the glass at- 
tached by byssal threads both lost hold, parting with the root 
of the byssal cable (which remained attached to the glass) 
and became loose, abandoning themselves to the current. This 
I am inclined to think holds good under normal conditions in 
the sea; whenever a strong current or heavy sea washes the 

lace where these spat are, as for instance after such a pro- 
eed period of strong North-East wind as prevailed for 24 
hours previous to the capture of the three larvae in question in z 
the townet, the water in the shallows is so disturbed that these 

goung probably quit their footholds and are carried along 

y the current. The observations made show that when in 
stage III, oyster spat readily detach, and move freely on and 
over the sea bottom, and there is now good reason to believe 
that in the presence of a strong current, these larvae rise to 
some few feet from the bottom and assist the current to trans- 
port them by a violent snapping of the valves, less vigorous and 
sustained however than in the case of spat at the age of sta ge 
II. The weeds and shells on the bottom where ह the 
three examples of stage III were taken were carefully examiner 
without success for fixed pearl oyster spat of the same age, and 
there is no question that those taken were in RR. a free swimming 
condition, টি emporary though it may have — jet €: 
The importance of the above observations on the subject 
pearl ok oyster টা শি) I spat needs no arguing : g a 
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make it clear that the duration of the free-swimming period has 
been considerably under-estimated hitherto. Instead of the 
young oyster settling down at the end of the shelled veliger 
stage, it may be continued for some considerable time after 
the velum has been lost and the growth has commenced of 
adult shell substance at the edges of the larval valves. How 
long this further period of conditional free-swimming life may 
extend is uncertain, but if we consider the relative sizes of 
ह stages I, II, and III, it is probable that 4 or 5 days separate 
the larger sizes of stages I and II, and a similar period those of 
stages II and III. In such case pearl oyster larvae may 





There cestode larvae (Prosthecobothrium trygonis 2) from cysts in the liver 
of pearl oysters from Palk Bay. Drawn under slight pressure. x 80. 


be subject to current dispersal for as long a period as I5 days 
from the the date of spawnin g: | 
3. A new potential pearl-inducing cestode larva.— During 
the inspection of the Tondi oyster beds, I dissected many pearl 
oysters to ascertain if they contained parasites similar to those 
found in individuals from d the Ceylon Pearl Banks. On the 
whole their par rasite population agreed within the limits found 
| 59) characteris | Nematodes were 
plentifu the little trematode Muttua 
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- chids were usually present in the intestine 
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were present, but in rather smaller numbers than in the case of 
normal Ceylon specimens. In all except three instances these 
showed the mono-bothridial t ype figured in the Ceylon Reports 
as an early larva of Tetrarhynchus unionijactor, S. and H. 
Three specimens proved to belong to a different genus which 
has not been signalized hitherto as a pearl oyster parasite. 
These larvae were found in minute spherical cysts imbedded in 
the digestive gland of two oysters taken from the same section 
of the bed on the same day; no others of the same species 
were subsequently found, though careful search was made. 
Each of these three larvae, when liberated from the enclosing 
cyst, was seen to be sub-spherical in form, one end marked 
as anterior by the presence of four prominent bilocular 
bothridia set equidistant in the form of a square. At the 
posterior pole a small vesicular organ was present. (Figs. 03). 

The points of resemblance borne by the bothridial arrange- 
ment and form in these larvae to those of the scolex head of the 
genus Prosthecobothrium are so well marked that I am satisfied 
these larvae belong to that genus; the particular species they 
resemble most closely is P. trygonis, S. and H., and as such 
I tentatively identify them. 
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to. Some Aspects of Ethnographic Investigation. 


By H. V. NANJUNDAYYA, M.A., M.L., C.LE., 
Vice-President, Section of Ethnography, Ind. Sci. Congress | 79753. 


[ paper read at the Indian Science Congress in Madras, Jan. 95.] 


The Census Reports of India and the various Gazetteers 
contain a large amount of miscellaneous information bearing 
on the manners and customs of different castes and tribes. 
But the investigation about caste and tribal usages was placed 
on a systematic basis when the Ethnographic Survey of India 
was organized under Sir Herbert Risley, whose work in this 
field will long continue to be of preponderant authority. A 
number of questions were drawn up and sent out to those who 
undertook to make the investigation in different provinces. 
As the experience on the basis of which these heads of enquiry 
were formulated had been mainly gathered in Northern India, 
it is not strange that certain details which are of subordinate 
significance in other parts of the country, are put forward as 
important, while other matters of more importance in other 
localities are either ignored or thrust to the background. 

Anthropology, as vou know, may be said to have begun 
with the study of savages. Most of the works which have 
given dignity to the subject have been written about the 
manners and customs of the primitive races. The civilised 
nations of the West have little or no respect for customary 
rites and creeds merely as such. They have become rational- 
istic and utilitarian; and if occasionally they have kept up 
some ceremonies and social rules of the old world, they attach 
no value to them, and have no faith in their efficacy or binding 
force, but keep them up as picturesque survivals of a bygone 
age. Things that were once held most sacred and mysterious 
are merely enacted as stage plays and are carefully rehearsed 
beforehand for a study of realistic effect. | 

We shall no doubt not readily concede, at any rate without 
many important reservations, that we are much behind our 
Western brethren in intelligence and refinement of under- 
standing. But we cannot help admitting that the great ma- 
jority of our people believe in the efficacy and necessity of our 
caste rules and customs. To us they are living forces and not 
merely curiosities of a pre-historic age No doubt, they are 
gradually but slowly losing their টান and their hold on 
popular belief and allegiance, | it may be that many of 
them will eventually die out. It is p« Ear all the more inter- 
esting and necessary that they should be investigated and 
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registered while yet there is time. It may be that a study of $ 
these beliefs and vestiges of long-forgotten creeds may discover 
unexpected and disconcerting affinities; but an ethnographist 
has no bias and no partiality ; he records facts collected on a 
systematic plan and generally leaves it to others to draw 
inferences. | 
Reasoning is a much slower and more laborious process in 
the earlier stages of culture than those who are educated 
according to modern methods are apt to imagine. Imitation 
and usage are the most powerful factors in the maintenance of 
social and religious customs, and they have the merit of saving 
a great deal of personal trouble. The scope of Ethnography is 
explained as a systematic description of the characteristics, 
history, traditions, customs, language, religion, and generallv 
of the mental, social and political condition of peoples, races, 
tribes, castes and similar ethnic or social groups. Ethnology 
has usually concerned itself more with people in the earlier 
and relatively primitive stages of development. The reasons 
for this limitation of its sphere are not far to seek. We are, 
or consider ourselves to be, quite familiar with what goes on 
around us; and we take these things as a matter of course and 
do not consider it worth our while to waste time in recording 
them. Perhaps also in our familiarity, we miss the traits and T 
peculiarities that are really vital and important. Moreover 
the phases of the society of the earlier ages and stages have 
passed away or are likely soon to pass away; and we are 
anxious that they should be investigated and recorded before 
they are irrevocably lost to us. Perhaps also with regard to 
ourselves and our present, we lack the disi interested aloofness 
and judicial impartiality that are necessary for a proper scien- 


tific investigation of such facts. We can afford to (as a 
recent writer puts it) candid about bees and ants, and may 
dissect and describe the manners and customs and characteris- X 
tics of people who are far removed from us. But when it 
comes to a description and consideration of our own manners ^ 


and customs, we are troubled with many doubts and distrac- 
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Indian castes are (theoretic 
. j ally at any rate i 
সি , in the ma of Satos * পয 
না * ges no applicability, for the higher castes — u x 
vean বা ed by any caste with whom they are prohibited 
—— ung Papae ee poiso articles and fried বদ চস 
some differen i i 
the country ; but here again, the চস Gates gendi. n r d 
DOT EO t পাপ any prepared food touched by শি 
3 ider inferior in caste o k. The 
whether Brahmans minister or not to an সু শি এ 
etr mar s iy € 
RR application. There are many শসা 
এ nos e Ane — resis Brabmans at all; and € 
' iscover in this part | 
have lost status from rendering — — — ig 
Of the questions required to be specially newer’ ps 
are quite useless and inapplicable in Mysore. Hy er EF. 
except as an indication of a natural desire to marry A y 
high a family as possible, shows very little trace of its ndis: 
tence, and polyandry is qu unknown. Polygamy is ind saa 
theoretically permissible, but it has practically — 
Totemism occupies an important place while dealing witi 
savage tribes. In his great work on Totemism and opu, 
Dr. J. G. Frazer has defined Totemism as an intimate relation 
which is supposed to exist between a group of kindred people 
on the one side and a species of natural or artificial आ 
the other side, which objects are called the totems of the 
human group.. As observed in India, it is defined as the 
custom by which a division of a tribe or caste bears the name 
of an animal, a tree or a plant, or of some material object 
natural or artificial, which the members of that group are - ro- 
hibited from killing, eating, cutting. burning কবর uge 
—— etc. The latter description answers with a fair degree 
of accuracy, to what has been gathered in the course of ethno- 
graphic enquiries in Mysore. In many non-Brahman castes 
the names of exogamous divisions are given as those of a plant | 
or a mineral or other material object, and the prohibi tion to 
cut, burn or otherwise injure these objects is observed. In 
other cases, no particular significance is attached, while per 
haps in some of them, the restrictions have been forgotten. 
Some of the Morasu Okkalu divisions even refrain from touch- 
ing the article that has given the name to them. In other 
| castes (e.g., Madigas), thong h the rule of not cutting, eating, etc., 
is — by some subdivisions, in others, it is altogether 
forgotten, and no significance is attached to the name. 
irc m d in some cases a new prohibition is substituted for 
one t a t has been forgotten, e.g., a particular flower or a 
particular grain. During marriages, among Brahmans, a twig of 


a particular tree is worshipped as house-god ( so S ८९३२७०), 
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but it is not used to name the subdivision and no prohibition 
as to its use is observed.  Itis said that each family worships 
the tree or shrub which its ancestor caught to save himself 
from the flood at the universal deluge. In many castes, how- 
ever. there are no vestiges of such observances, and the 
subdivisions are named on some other principle altogether. 

Between this kind of observance and that described by 
Mr. Frazer as totemism there is # very wide difference. There 
is here no idea of any identity of interest or intimacy of 
relationship between a tribe bearing a name and the article 
denoted by the name, though how this particular name was 
originally adopted, cannot be guessed now. In some cases, 
the restrictive rules are not at all known, and the names do 
not even denote exogamous groups. It may therefore be 
doubted whether there is anything gained by applying the 
same term to such diverse things as totemism as observed 
among savage races, and what passes as such among Indian 
tribes and castes. At any rate, I do not think that the evi- 
dence justifies us in stating the conclusion otherwise than as 
I stated in connection with the subdivision of the caste of 
Kurubas: ‘‘ These names, if totemistic at all, may be so in 
only a few cases, while a large number seem to be names 
adopted without any inward significance. In some instances, 
however, it is well ascertained that the objects which give the 
name to a group are not used for eating or otherwise even 
now . . . it should be premised that much stronger evi- 
dence than this is required to justify the conclusion that they 
originated with what is styled totemism when dealing with 
primitive tribes.'" 

It may be interesting to notice some of the difficulties 
experienced in the collection of facts and beliefs concerning 
Ethnography. In the first place. men who have the requisite 
knowledge are rare. !n the case of the majority of castes, 
there are no written accounts and one has to rely on the memory 
of the older members or of the priests or others who are 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the group. 
There are whole villages in which the number of any particular 
caste is insignificant, and none of them are familiar with such 
details concerning themselves. Then again, the original cus- 
toms themselves are often forgotten, and the members have 
satisfied themselves by copying those of their neighbours who 
are nearest to them in rank. In many cases, where the inner 
meaning of a particular usage is not understood, th — have 
either drop pa the original usage or substituted —— ng in 
its place. eed I should not be surprised that when the 
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more care and work more disinterestedly to ascertain and 
record existing usages and beliefs. Some people are so im- 
pressed with the usefulness of getting their real or fancied 
claims recorded in these books, that [ have often received 
representations from representatives of various castes, asking 
me to class them under such and such heads, and to show 
their superiority over other rival castes in various particulars. 

Another serious difficulty often experienced is the anxiety 
of various castes to advance claims which are not generally 
admitted by their neighbours, or to conceal facts and usages 
which may have the effect of making them rank with castes 
considered inferior. This often takes the form of giving out 
Gotras like the Dvija classes, denying the use of certain articles 
of food and drink eschewed by what are considered the higher 
castes, putting on the sacred thread after the manner of the 
Brahmans, denying the existence of practices regarded as hetero- 
dox such as marriages of grown-up women, marriage of 
widows, and the dedication of unmarried women as Basavis. 

With a growing tendency to challenge the superiority of the 
Brabman caste, is observed an anxiety to claim the title in 
some form or other for themselves and a tendency to subject 
themselves to fresh restrictions to make good that claim. It 
seems to me that some of these people do not know how well 
off they are, and wish to put on manacles of usages which the 
Brahman is finding burdensome. 

In some cases, the more advanced members of a commu- 
nity have organized leagues and gone about among their people, 
telling them what names and titles to give out to the Census 
officers, and what practices to conceal or deny to the more 
inquisitive investigator of Enthnography. It has become 
almost impossible to get an unvarnished account of actually 
existing divisions and subdivisions of certain castes. Thus 
where the practice of Basavi dedication was freely admitted 
some years ago, it is felt (and naturally so felt) that it is de- 
grading, and its existence is denied even where it has not died 
out. One can sympathize with this feeling and it may reason- 
ably be hoped that the feeling is the first step in real reforma- 
tion. In many non-Brahman castes, there are two kinds 
of marriages, the more formal one, and the less formal one 
known as Kutike (or union). To one who looks to the essence 
and not merely to form, there is little difference between the 
two; but the observance of the latter is not always admitted. 
A similar remark may be made about the marriage of widows. 

Again in some castes, which do not admit the superiority 
of the Brahman, they divide themselves into the standard four 
castes, poe h perhaps their caste or religion was from the 
outset regarded as a protest against the peculiarly Brahmani- 
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cal tenets. A number of Gotras are instituted and each family 
assigned some one of them, and directed only to return that 
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and to deny the existence of any different ratio dividendi at all 
in the caste. Curiously, however, if one goes to the interior of 
the country and catches unsophisticated elderly members to 
question, they are found to be quite ignorant of the new- 
fangled Gotras and Sutras and admit the existence of vari- 
ous so-called unorthodox usages and institutions, and answer 
to the old names of recognized subdivisions. 

One of the important questions that are required to be 
answered relates to the origin of castes. How or why a parti- 
cular caste arose, or why distinctions which are merely social 
or transient in all the other countries of the world became 
stereotyped and unalterable in India, is a large question which 
an ethnographist who is concerned more with facts and beliefs 
than with theories, can hardly be expected to answer. But 
the answers generally elicited in the course of such investiga- 
tion are sufficiently curious to deserve a passing notice. There 
is hardly a caste that if it does not claim direct divine descent, 
is satisfied without some divine intervention at its birth. 
When the Lord of the Universe found it necessary to light the 
world at night, he created a caste out of the sweat of his body 
and commiissioned it to provide oil to theinhabitants. Another 
caste sprung out of a sacrificial fire to provide bangles and 
other articles of feminine adornment, to satisfy the longings of 
a divine lady. The néed to clothe mankind brought another 
caste; and the wish of the gods for exhilarating drinks gave 
rise to another, of which the fall into this mundane sphere was 
caused by the sin of covetousness, as the members took to 
adulterating the liquor. Even the humble caste of Madigas 
claim to be connected with a Rishi at their origin, and say 
that their low state is due to the partiality of their progenitor 
for beef. The caste of barbers was born from the eye of Siva, 
and became Nayana-Khshatriyas. Vaddas were created also 
out of the sweat of his body by Siva who wished to find water 
to assuage the thirst of his consort Parvati. 

Such accounts of fanciful origin merely point to a con- 
sciousness in the community to show that they realize the 
function which each particular caste came to fulfil in the social 
economy, or to distinguish their tribal or local origin from that 
of the general population of the province in which they find 
themselves. There are indeed stories which are even more 
fantastic and of which it is difficult to make out the meaning 
orto which only a far fetched semblance of meaning can be 
attached. - 

In a few cases, however, less ambitious and perhaps his- 
torical traditions of origin are recounted. "They are chiefly 
concerned with showing that the caste in a particular locality 
was originally not indigenous. Thus the Dombar caste came 
from the Telugu country ; —* id gon 
in Northern India; and Kadugollas from the neighbourhood 









Komatis or Vaisyas from Ayodhys 
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Delhi. Some, such as Lambanis, indicate the place of their 

origin from the language used by them and from their usages 

which differ palpably from what are observed around them. 

The determination of the social status and the relative rank 
of castes is one of the most delicate tasks falling to the lot of 
an ethnographist in this country. It is perhaps the best course 
to eschew it and to resort to some colourless arrangement, as 
an alphabetical one. Still the thing exists and the accounts 
will be incomplete if some information is not given on this 
head. Some terms such as Sudra and even well-known names 
of particular castes have altogether to be avoided if one would 
not raise a hornet’s nest round one's ears. A change of name, 
it may be true, does not import a change of quality in the 
object named, but if people have a strong sentiment on such 
matters, there can be no harm in respecting it. There is an 
agreement among people generally that the old names Brah- 
man, Kshatriya and Vaisya connote a certain degree of supe- 
rior social rank. Many castes who did not think of claiming 
these distinctions formerly, are now anxious to class theni- 
selves under one or the other of them, while with some incon- 
sistency, they would not tolerate similar pretensions on the 
part of their rivals. Many classes would range themselves as 
Brahmans, while some go further and claim to be the only 
true and genuine original Brahmans. In the same way, many 
classes have ranged themselves as Kshatriyas, while a few with 
more modesty are satisfied to be Vaisyas. 

Still, there are some principles which are undisputed and 
which would provide a ready test for setting at rest such con- 
troversies. The most important test is that of birth and 
descent, which is all but conclusive in the case of individuals. 
The next element is whether a particular caste has been habitu- 
ally following the particular Samskaras such as Upanayana, 
etc., laid down in the Sastras for the Dvija classes. Another 
is provided by the standard of personal hygiene. and the ob. 
servances of rules of ceremonial purity. Articles of food and 
drink are arranged in a certain order; flesh eating is considered 


incorrect for certain castes, and so the drinking of spirituous 


liquors. Even among those to whom meat is not prohibited, 
certain classes of meat such as beef are absolutely forbidden to 
all but three or four of the lowest strata of society. Then 
there are some customs, such as marriage after puberty and 
marriage of widows, which are considered improper for certain 
eastes, and the same remark may be made about some trades 
and professions. Lastly, there is the traditional rank of each 
caste, which though concealed from Census returns, i5 well 
settled and thoroughly well known to the other castes Jiving in 
the locality. 

'Then as to marks which differentiate castes, "s the rule of 
endogamy is perhaps the most important test. et it would 
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not be correct to say that the caste circle and the circle of en- 
dogamy are the same. It is well known that there are many 
different endogamous groups or sub-castes among Brahmans, 
and in many non-Brahman castes auch as Gollas and Bedas. 
The larger classes are universally regarded as comprising a 
single caste, and there is nothing to be gained by altering the 
signification of such a well-known term by making caste synony- 
mous with an endogamous group. One effect of such a change 
would be to make the work of the social reformer more difficult ; 
for though an intermarriage between different castes may at 
present be taken as quite inadmissible, that between persons 
of different endogamous groups within the same caste, would 
only be regarded as, at its worst, an incorrect thing. 

The other test, of commensality, is still less a guide. 
Leaving the Brahmans apart who cannot eat with other castes, 
there are groups of castes which are allowed to dine together, 
though they cannot intermarry. Thus for example, Okkaligas 
of different castes, Kurubas, and some other of the higher non- 
Brahman castes can all dine in each other's house. It mav 
be a wise thing for reformers for a long while yet to direct 
their efforts chiefly on the fusion of such groups by introducing 
inter-marriages between sections who can publicly dine with 
each other. The only certain test appears to be birth in a 
caste as attested by general repute, though certain castes admit 
recruits from higher castes to a limited extent. The difficulty 
of applying any other test led to the common reluctance to 
have social relations with persons whose origin was unknown. 

I suppose it was the great anxiety to secure purity of 
blood, that was at the bottom of the custom of child marriages. 
Still, the rule does not seem to have originally been so rigorous 
asit has become in recent times. It is curious that Nambudri 
Brahmans who are most rigid in following the old Sutras, should 
have no objection to keep women unmarried to a late age. 
Perhaps it is compensated for by the inquisitorial rigour with 
which they pursue those unfortunate women who are suspected 
of any sexual weakness. You know that wehave a mild law 
in Mysore intended to check unduly early child marriages; but 
the principal persons who incur penalties under it are invati- 
ably those in whose caste late marriages are not at all consi- 
dered heterodox. I have not come across a single case among 
Brahmans, among whom marrying girls below ten is becoming 
quite exceptional. We may safely assume that even without 
any outside stimulus of legislation, the age of marriage is being 
gradually raised in the higher castes, — — 

Religion, like language, though inti mately associa with 
caste, is not by any means a decisive factor. Accession to an 
७३ alien faith like Christi — or Muhammadanism irre- 
vocably breaks the bonds of caste ; but within the pale, a great 
deal of latitude exists. Within the caste of Brahmans and 
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within its sub-castes (or end — amous groups) there may be 
members who speak Telu gu or a or Tamil, and there 
may be men who are Saivas or Vaishnavas, or Smartas . 
Maddhvas or Sri-Vaishnavas. The same phenomenon, alle 
giance to different faiths (Saiva or Vaishnava or even Jaina) 
may be observed within the pale of many non-Brahman groups 
as well as difference of home language according to the place 
of birth of the individuals. As for minor deities, faith or want 
of faith in them hardly counts for anything. i 

I am afraid, gentlemen, that I have taken more than my 
just share of your valuable time; and thanking you for the 
indulgent hearing you have been pleased to give me, I beg you 
to torgi ive the inevitable defects in my treatment of a subject 
of wide interest and importance. 








II. Dakshindar, a godling of the Sunderbuns. 
By BIMALA CHARAN BATABYAL. 
Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 


[With Plates XI—XII.] 


Dakshindar, Kalurai Dakshindar, or Dakshinrai is a god- 
ling widely worshipped in the rural districts of Bengal, especi- 
ally in those adjoining the Sunderbuns. Dakshindar or Dak- 
shinrai means the Lord of the South and, as the Sunderbuns 
are in the south of Bengal and are infested with mischievous 
wild beasts, especially the ferocious Bengal tiger, the influence 
of the deity on the tiger is popularly deemed to be quite suffi- 
cient to check its extensive havoc in the villages lving in the 
neighbourhood of the Sunderbuns. The godling is usually 
represented as a huge human head with flat face, large eyes, 
lips extending from ear to ear, with large grinning teeth and a 
thick moustache, expressly intended to frighten away the tiger 
as a scare-crow. ‘The terrible form with the fixed gaze of the 
eyes inspires terror in the heart of the beast. In some instances 
the form is that of a human being riding a tiger. "The worship 
of the god is generally held in the month of Mag/, corres- 
ponding to part of January and February. There is no fixed 
day for the worship, as it is held during the month on different 
days in different localities. Night is tbe usual time for the 
worship. Lower class people gather in large numbers at the 
place of worship with offerings of rice. fruits and sweets, with 

oat and ducks for sacrifice. The worship is conducted by a 
rahmin priest. The tiger appears chiefly in very cold winter 
nights in the villages close to the Sunderbuns, and this fact 
accounts for the reason why the worship is held at night in 
the month of Magh when the cold of winter is usually zreatest 
in Bengal. The paraphernalia of the worship, such as the 
glaring torches, beating of the gong and the tomtom, large 
crowds howling at the pitch of their voices, especially when a 
goat or duck is sacrificed, tend to drive away the tiger from the 
vicinity of the place of worship. Almost every village of 
importance in the rural districts of Bengal has a fixed place of 
worship, which is generally on one of its borders, the number 
of images worshipped being in many instances more than one. 
In some villages the number of images exceeds a dozen. Gene- 
rally one or more Manasha (Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn.) trees 
are planted near the place of worship. j 
The procedure in the worship of Dakshindar is the same 
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as that followed in the worship of Ganesha or Ganapati, who 
is looked upon as the origin of success in every undertaking 
and destroyer of all evils.. = 

The origin of Dakshindar is obscure. No account of itis 
to be found in the Vedas or Puranas. ‘There are different 
modern accounts giving diverse versions of the origin. One 
account says that while Ganesh was born, all gods came to 
pay him a visit. But when Shani (Saturn or Cronos), the 
brother of Durga, mother of Ganesh, came and saw his 
nephew, his head vanished and an elephant's head was in- 
stantly secured and fitted into his neck. The missing head 
of Ganesh is Dakshindar. Hence the worship of Dakshindar 
is the same as that of Ganesh. Another account says that 
there was once T in the district of Jessore a Rajah called 
Dakshin Rai. e scoured the Sunderbuns several times 
and bagged each time such a large number of tigers that his 
sight became a terror to the tigers of the Sunderbuns. A third 
account says that Dakshindar is one of the good spirits 
( Pramathas), a follower and agent of Shiva. The fact that 
the worship of Dakshindar is confined to the lower castes of 
Bengal, most of whom are of mixed descent, being partly 
Aryan and partly aboriginal, shows that it is one of the relics 
of aboriginal rites which has come down and that, subsequently, 
to invest it with a semblance of the authority of the Shastras, 
the missing head of Ganesh has been introduced by some Brahmin 
priests to account for its origin. 

The shape of the idol is that of an ordinary earthen ves- 
sel with a crown at the top. The crown, which is usuaily 
larger than the face, is of the shape of a betel-leaf, conical at 
the top but flat in the middle. The idol is prepared with 
earth, dried in the sun and then coated with chalk. In 
some cases, especially in those of big idols, the earthen image 
is burnt after drying to make it stand the effects of weather. 
The colours used on the chalk-coating are black and red. The 
eyes, eye-brows and the moustache are painted black and the 
nostrils, lips and gums are painted red. The crown is also 
painted with black and red and in some cases with black only. 

The back of the idol is not painted and so has the usual 
colour of earth or earth burnt red. The workmanship is very 
is made to improve the workman- 
lest the terrible effect of the ap- 
The size of the idol usually 
feet and from 2inches to 
The idol, when very small, is generally 


figured l and 2, is from Boral Section miles 
— station of the E.B.S.R., Southern Section) 
ted to the Indian Museum in 0904 by Mr. J. A. 
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Height of the idol with crown 


.. | ft.—8 inches. 
Diameter of the face 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 


Pic. l.—Anterior view of the specimen in the Indian Museum 
5) 2.— Posterior +. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII 


Fic. }.—Photograph of the worship of a cluster of godl 
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miles from Sonarpur (E.E.S.K., 
Southern Section) taken on the l6th January, l9l5. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Sth May, I9l5, at 9-25 P.M. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR LEONARD Roos, Kr., C.LE., M.D., 


B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., LM.S., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present:— 


Nawabzada A. K. M. Abdus-Subhan, Khan Bahadur, Dr. N. 
Annandale, Rai Monmohan Chakravarti, Bahadur, Dr. B. L 
Chaudhuri, Mr. T. P. Ghose, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
C.I.E., Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, Dr. O. Strauss, Dr. A. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fourteen presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Major H. B. Foster, 
IM.S., and Babu Radha Krishna have expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary laid on the table à programme for 
the Vallauri Prizes. 
's 


- These prizes—value 26,000 and 25,000 francs, respectively 
—are offered by the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin—the 
one for the most important contribution to physical science 
made between 89805 and l9IS, the other for the best critical 
work on Latin literature published between I9I9 and I922. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members :— 
" Babu Giris Chandra Chakravarti, roue rod (শপ 
Kishorgun Maimensingh) proposed by Dr. 8. L. Chaudhuri, 
| contend ó E हे Dr. ER Vidyabhusana; Mr. L. F. 
Rushbrook illiams, B.A., B.Litt., F.R. Hist. S., University 
Professor of M od Indian pp rtm A Allahabad, 3, Cawnpore 
J Road, Allahabad ৫ by jT. r. Gerald Gardner Brown, 
seconde oC by Dr. A. Venis ; Khaja Mohamed Abdul Hai, Professor 
of Arabic, Divisional — — proposed by Dr. A. 
. Subrawa 2 by Mi 


























| ward y, Sec .5. d mp; Mr. H. St. J. B. 
TNs TOs ., Secretary to the Board of Examiners, L, Coun- 
. cil House Street, Calcutta, propo: E dm d by Dr. ^. Suhrawardy, 
sec by Justice Sir A. T. Mukerjee, Kt. 
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The following papers were read :— 
l. History of Mithila during the Pre- Mughal Period.— 
Rat MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI, BAHADUR. nt T a 


2. Contributions to the History of Smrti in Bengal and 
Mithila.—By Rat MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI, জকি E 

3. History of Navya Nya ya in Bengal and Mithila.— By 
Rat MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI, BAHADUR. 


Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana spoke and Rai Mon- 


mohan Chakravarti replied. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd June, 8005, at D-l5 p.m. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL Sir L. ROGERS, Kr., C.I.E., M.D., B.S., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F A.S.B., I.M.S., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A, C. Atkinson, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, 
Mr. J. A. Chapman, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. T. P. Ghose, 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. 
Vredenburg. 


Visitors :— Babu B.C. Batabyal and Mr. Robert H. Bodger. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twelve presentations were announced 


The General Secretary reported that Mr. Bonham Carter, 
I.C.S., had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The following papers were read :— 

l. Palaeontological Notes from Hazara.—By H. C. Das- 
GUPTA. Communicated by the Biological Secretary. 

2. Dakshindar, a godling of the Sunderbuns.— By BIMALA 
CHARAN BaTABYAL. Communicated by the Anthropological Sec- 
retary. J 

3. North Indian Folk Medicine for Hydrophobia and Scor- 
pion Sti p As — By Sarat CHANDRA MITTRA. Communicated by 
the Anthropological Secretary. 

4. The Weighing Beam called Bisd Dangá in Orissa, with 
Short Notes on some Weights and Measures still current among 
ne Rural Population of that Division. — By B. L. CHAUDHURI, 

Se. 
|... B. The Recent Pearl Fishery in Palk Bay, with Biological 
Notes upon Pearl Oysters. — By JAMES HORNELL. Communica- 
ted by the Biological Secretary. 
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i2. The Action of Light on Silver Chloride. 
By P. S. MACMAHON. 


[Read at tho First Indian Science Congress on January 8০ 8084.7 


The first »bject of the present investigation was to ascertain 
the nature of the coloured compound or products obtained by 
the action of light on silver chloride. The results hitherto 
obtained by the many investigators who have attempted the 
problem are so much at variance that it was thought worth- 
while to clear up if possible some of the more prominent 
contradictions. The present paper can make no claim to having 
attained finality in the solution of the very complex problem 
subsequently disclosed, but it is hoped that some explanation 
has been found of certain discrepancies between two of the 
more important theories as to the nature of the product. 

Broadly speaking, there have been three rival theories 
as to the composition of the dark substance obtained by the 
action of lizht on silver chloride, namely: firstly, that it is a 
subchloride of silver, secondly, that it is an oxychloride, and 
omm ,that it is an allotropic form of reduced silver. 

he first theory has been the most generally accepted and 
was first widely promulgated by the American chemist Carey 
Lea iu a brilliant and masterly series of researches which laid 
the scientific foundations to the modern art of coloured pho- 
tography. The experimental basis upon which this hypothesis 
rests, consists briefly in the fact that the darkening of AgC! in 
sunlight is accompanied by an evolution of small quantities 
of chlorine and that the resultant substance obtained contains 
in consequence more Ag than corresponds to the formula 
AgCl but that no metallic Ag can be dissolved out of it by 
dilute HNO,. The existence of a subchloride insoluble in HNO, 
has therefore been postulated. 

The second theory forms the subject to which most atten- 
tion has been given up to the present stage of the investiga- 
tion, and although experimentally authenticated, it has been 
found untenable. The third theory, a modified form of which 
appears to be the correct one, will be adverted to later. 

The difficulties in the way of settling apparently such a 
simple problem as to whether the reductive product contains 
oxygen or not are due to the fact that when light acts upon 
sol id AgCI, the action is confined to an excessively thin opaque 
layer on the surface of the solid which effectuallv prevents the 
great bulk of the substance from further change. The amount 
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of reduced chloride formed scarcely ever amounts to more than 
l% of the whole and there are therefore great analytical diffi- 
culties in the way of settling its composition. The only well- 
established fact about the decomposition is that it is accom- 
panied by an escape of chlorine gas if dry and if under water,, 
with the production of HCl and HCIO, in solution. 

That oxygen is essential to the darkening of the chloride 
was first stated by Hunt (Researches on Light |854), who 
showed that when AgCl is exposed to light in a bent tube the 
other limb of which dipped into water, absorption of oxygen took 
place. This however, as pointed out by Meldola (Chemistry of 
Photography ॥900) does not afford conclusive evidence of the 
absorption of oxygen by the darkened product inasmuch as 
some of the oxygen present may unite with the nascent chlorine 
evolved with the production of a soluble oxide of chlorine. 

Meldola himself in the same work however supports the 
oxychloride hypothesis and quotes in its support the work of 
Hodgkinson who was,stated to have isolated a compound of the 
type 32.0, AgCl. 

Richardson (J. C. S. 7392) on the other hand was of opinion 
that the darkened product contains no oxgyen, having found 
only very minute traces of water formed when Hydrogen is 
passed over the dry heated sutstance. He also ian that 
darkening takes place when dry AgCl is exposed to light under 
dry CCl, and therefore protected from air. The subchloride 
hypothesis was supported by Guntz (C. r. 8897) Günther, and 
Carey Lea, who found that rapid action take place when melted 
AgCl is exposed to light under dry petroleum. 

The oxy-chloride hypothesis was supported by Bibra 
(Journal für pract. Chemic. Bd. 22) who found practically no 
loss of weight to take place when AgCl loses chlorine in light and 
by Sahler (Phot. Mitt. Bd. 793) who showed that AgCl darkens 
in pure nitrogen very slowly compared with oxygen. 

H. B. Baker (J.C.S. 0592) found that when AgClis confined 
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with NH,HO and weighing the residue of Ag. From these data 
he deduced the formula Ag,ClO for the oxychloride. 

The first step in the present investigation was to verify 
Baker's work. For this purpose AgCl was either sealed up in 
& bulb with oxygen together with some substance to absorb 
Cl such as Cu or Ag, and confined over KOH solution. After 
some three months' exposure to the Indian sun the volume of 
oxygen was in each case measured. It was found that undoubt. 
ed contraction took place, but to a much smaller extent than 
that found by Baker. 40 gms. of the pure chloride exposed in 
Sis. c.c. bulb after three months gave an absorption of only 

ec, 

The dried product was next examined in a specially con- 
structed npparatus for oxygen. Pure dry chlorine was prepared 
by the electrolysis of conc. HCl at low current density in 
an apparatus with sealed-in C electrodes, and dried by means of 
P,O,. It was found impossible, as a matter of fact, to prepare 
perfectly oxygen-free chlorine this way, and in the first analysis 
allowance was made for the small amount of oxygen in the 
ehlorine. Perfectly pure Cl was subsquently prepared by a 
method given by Wöhler v. Streicher (Berichte IL, 857) by the 
action of HCl on ppted MNO, hydrate. The whole of the appa- 
ratus was composed of glass, the junctions between the jena 
and ordinary glass parts were made by Baumbach, Manchester. 
The darkened product was placed in a jena tube fitted at either 
end with three-way vacuum taps and the whole apparatus 
except the electrolytic vessel evacuated. Pure dry chlorine 
was then allowed to act on the gently-warmed photochloride, 
and the evolved oxygen measured. 30 gms. of the darkened 
mixture evolved 4 cc. of oxygen. 

It was very soon found however that no relation existed 
between the amount of oxygen evolved, and the weight of silver 
residue obtained by the action of conc. NH,HO. The silver was 
determined either by the action of conc. NH,HO on a weighed 
amount of the darkened product until no more AgCl was dis- 
solved out, and then weighing the residue of Ag; or by the 
action of acqua regia on the darkened product which completely 
reconverted it into normal chloride. The amount of Ag got in 
this way varied very greatly in different samples and bore no 
stoichiometrical relation whatever to the oxygen evolved. 

The effect of heat on the darkened substance was next 
determined :— 

2,6267 gms. were dried 8 hrs. at ॥70)--800), 


The weights after successive dryings were as follows :— 


॥70-20০ 8 hrs. = 2,62655 _0,00085 
850-760০ 8 hrs. = 2,62605 — 0,0005 
200-2807 8 hrs. = 2,62562 —0,00043 


Melted | 22,6255 — 0,000L0 
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The total loss of weight was only | ১27 mgms. The bulk of 
this was lost between 83070, and probably was due to the 
decom position of the small amount of oxygen compound present. 
An intimate mixture of the dry darkened product was made 
with pure KCl, and the mass fused and extracted with pure 
water in Pt vessels. 

A slight alkaline reaction was in all cases obtained with 
phenolphthalein and the filtrate. 

It was next attempted to prepare photochloride containing 
a larger amount of the reduced product. A material of this 
kind was made by the repeated action of dil. HCl solution on 
dil. AgNO, sol. in sunlight. An amorphous chocolate brown 
powder was obtained, an analysis of which is appended. 

40 gms. yielded 2 cc. of oxygen 

3,4230 gms. were dried at IOO° for 8 hrs. losing only 700) 
mgms. in weight. 

This on treatment with NH,HO gave 0,3908 gms. of Ag 
so that nearly 4 of the AgClwas reduced. The ammoniacal 
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of the matter lies in the fact that it is impossible to distinguish 
between small amounts of the oxygen compound of silver 
and the metallic silver which is undoubtedly produced 
simultaneously. I have never yet prepared a sample of the 
darkened amorphous product from which it was not possible to 
extract a little silver by means of hot dil. HNO., and in which 
any finality to the process was reached. The highly reduced 
material prepared by precipitation contained at first a large 
amount of reduced silver some of which could be extracted witli 
cold dil. HNO,. By continually substituting fresh amounts of 
hot dil. HNO, small traces of Ag could be dissolved out at 
infinitum. Again by the action of some solvent for AgCI such as 
NH,HO, KCl, KCN the residue obtained in every case was 
nothing but metallic Ag. The darkened product was found to 
resist some solvents better than others, thus KCI only dissolved 
out small quantities at छ time of AgCl, but there was at the 
same time no point at which the action ceased. 

In one experiment it was attempted to act upon AgCl 
crystallizing out from cone NH,HO in the presence of sunlight. 
A remarkable dark crystalline substance was obtained, denser 
than AgCI and containing about 24%, of reduced Ag. This 
substance was extraordinarily stable. No Ag could be dissolved 
out even by cold conc. HNO.. NH,HO acted upon it very 
slowly indeed. Prolonged treatment with boiling acqua regia 
converted into the normal chloride. 

It seems almost certain from these experiments that the 
reduction product contains no definite compound, but belongs to 
theclass of colloidal substances in which one of the components 
is dispersed through the other solid phase. Since this work 
was done an interesting series of papers has appeared in the 
Zeit für Phys Chemie 0582 by Reinders, who has prepared arti- 
ficially similar photochlorides not only of silver, but also of 
gold by the crystallization of AgCl on the dark from conc. 
NH,HO containing colloidal silver and gold. It is impossible 
in the limited scope of this paper to go into this very interesting 
work, but it appears almost conclusive from it that any of 
these reduction products can be obtained synthetically from 
colloidal silver. M 

It was established many years ago by Carey Lea (on the 
red and purple phot. of silver) that a great many coloured pro- 
ducts may be obtained by the action of HCl on almost any 
partially reduced compound of silver and subsequent treatment 
with HNO,. The best way of showing this is to take some 
Ag.O partially reduced by the action of heat, strike it up with 
dil. HCl and wash them but with dil. HNO,. A deep purple 
coloured product is obtained. Similar products can be obtained 
from a solution of AgCl ppted in the presence of rab "peus এ tes. 
They seem to be formed invariably whenever AgCl is formed 
in the presence of dispersed silver or dispersed silver in the 
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presence of AgCl. Carey Lea’s allotropic silver would now be 
classed under the heading of those little known colloidal com- 
plexes which exist in the solid state. 

The two components appear to exercise a mutually protec- 
tive influence on each other. This would account for the remark- 
able fact that the dark substance is formed in sunlight under a 
dil. solution of HNO, almost as fast as under water or in the 
air. Similarly the disperse phase appears to affect. the continu- 
ous one, although to a lesser degree, as may be seen from the 
slower rate of solution of the AgCl in ammonia in the case of 
the darkened product. | 

From this point of view the necessity of assuming the 
existence of a hypothetical subchloride is dispensed with. The 
properties of this body have always been extremely vague and 
elusive, and adaptable just as the exigencies of the facts de- 
manded. The other compounds on whose analogy its formula 
was ascribed have been proved to be illusory, such as Ag,O and 
the monochlorides of Ca, Sr, and Ba. 

There is no direct evidence of the existence of Ag.Cl what- 
ever, and Luther's work on the electrochemical potential of 
photochemically reduced AgCl which was supposed to have 
demonstrated the existence of Ag,Cl, is now recognized to have 
been erroneous. 

The question now remains how to account for the small 
quantities of oxygen present. The suggestion is put forward 
in this paper that the photochemical decomposition of AgCl in 
sunlight is attended bv a partial oxidation of the very fine 
colloidal silver produced. 

In the first place, the assumption of the existence of an 
oxychloride is not warranted by the experimental evidence inas- 
much as the reactions observed can all be explained on the 
supposition that Ag,O is present. This would account for the 
presence of a slight excess of silver in the ammoniacal solution 
obtained by the action of conc. NH,HO on the photochloride, 
and it also explains the production of alkali with KCl in accor- 
dance with the reaction. 


Ag,O +2 KCl + H,O = AgCI + 2 KHO. 
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is distinct evidence of partial hydrolysis whenever colloidal 
silver exists dispersed in water. 

The question must however be left open as to whether 
Ag,O or AgOH is necessarily associated with the coloured photo- 
chlorides of silver or whether they are accidently admixed as a 
n of the partial hydrolysis or oxidation of finely reduced 

ver. 
The chief difficulty at the present stage of the enquiry is 
the preparation of colloidal silver in a state of chemical purity. 
Attempts will be made to prepare something of the kind by 
colloidie dispersion of Ag in a rarefied indifferent gas. It will 
then be possible to test the assumption made above that 
molecular or colloidal silver is capable of being spontaneously 
oxidized in sunlight. 
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i3. Notes on Father Monserrate's Mongolicae Legationis 
Commentarius 


By H. BEVERIDGE, 


And the Surat Incident 
Translated from the Portuguese by R. G. WHITEWAY. 


Edited and Annotated by the Rev. H. HosrEs, S.J. 


P. 575. 2.— The MSS. referred to by Emerson Tennent 
are in the Students’ Room in the British Museum and 
are numbered Additional 20,86 to 20,900. I got out the 
first volume, viz., 20,86l, but it was all in Portuguese, and 
though written clearly enough, I could make nothing of the 
manuscript. All I could see was that it contained a great 
deal about Malacca and Cochin, and that there were at least 
two references to Equebar (Akbar). The first volume 
Add. 20,560, begins with the year |86) and goes on to L599 
Some Portuguese scholar should look through the volumes 

P. 5l8n. l.— According to the English translation of the 
Apocrypha the quotation comes from I Esdras, not III 
Esdras. 

P. 5l9n. l.—Father Delaunoit’s suggestion that Agare- 
nus comes from Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, is confirmed 
by the Paris edition of 73 of Ducange. It is said there 
s. v. Agarenus: '*Agareni, Saraceni, qui scilicet se existi- 
mant ortos ex Ismaelo, filio Agaris et Abrahami.''^ 

P. 5l9n. 3.—Dhafar is now known as Mirbat. See 
Jahangir's Memoirs, translation, II. 88n.; also the article 
Dhofar in Blackie's Imperial Gazetteer, p. 837, and Reclus, 
L'Asie Antérieure, p. 897. Dhofar is properly Zafr, * victory 





to's Mo icae Legationis Commentarius appeared in Memoirs 
A.S.B Ss iil, পুরি 704. 
I ero a few notes to Mr. H. Beveridge's welcome annotations 

[H. Hosten, S.J.] 
It ia a collection of 40 vols. of despatches relating to India and once 
in the — * f the Marquis ‘colonies > Pombal. This should be invaluable 

| P e as in the East. It is well known 
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I have not found Father Monserrate’s Eynan. But Blackie's 
Gazelleer gives (l. 5l) Ainad or Ainand, a town of Hadra- 
maut, 207 miles N. E. of Aden, which may be the place 
meant. See also Reclus (l. c. p. 899) and his map, which 
spells the place as Amid.! 

P. 500 text.—' The Arnaouts are Albanians. See the En- 
cycl. Brit., Vol. I, article ‘Albania,’ p. 483. I think Father 
Monserrate may have written Albanesium, not Allanesium.*? 

P. 529.— May not the mysterious annotator have been 
Tieffentaler himself ? * 

P. 55l.—The good Father is unjust to Khwaja Safr’s 
memory. He helped the Portuguese much, and can hardly be 
called a renegade, for I suppose he was captured and made a 
Mussulman in his infancy. See Whiteway's Rise of the Portu- 
guese Power, p. 250, etc. Mr. Whiteway calls him Safr Aga. 
See also Maffei and the native histories of Gujarat.* 

PP. 557-58. — Baba Kapir is mentioned in the Ain Akbari. 
See Blochmann’s translation, p. 539, No. 30. There is an 
account of him in the Kbhazina Asfiya, Vol. II, p. 433. His 
real name was ‘Abdul Ghafür, and he was a native of Kalpi. 
He was a follower of Shah Madar. Apparently, there is an 
account of Baba Kapür in the Atjbar-ul A khiyar. 

P. 562.—' There is an interesting reference to the elephant 
statues here— perhaps the earliest on record. It supports 
Bernier's story.* 





! I identified it with Ainad at p. 522. | 
3 I translated Allanesium by Alessio (१), the chief town of Albania. 
appeared to me little doubt, however, that Alessio should be 
derived from Allanesium, and I felt no hesitation about Monserrate's 
spelling. I have read and re-rend the original repeatedly, for the proofs 
were from the original In the end I read Monserrate's writ- 
ing as easily as my own. | have now returned the MS. to the St. Paul's 
Cathedral pa की ; but I think it unnecessary to have a look — 
when I have ced the text at least half a dozen times. The ori gin: 
of Monserrate should, I think, find an honourable place in the Victoria 
Memorial of Calcutta. 
2 Father Tieffentaler eee bably able to speak English. He 





wrote French at times, but he wrote in Latin. Now anony- 
mous annotator wrote in iah. ıı See my note at p. 695 in the text 
about Wilford. The Kev. EW K. Firminger, Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
throws outa hint in Bengal Past and the MS. originally w 85747 A unen: 2I9, 
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| P. 663.—See Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, 9. 523a, about the 
earliest translation of the Qorán. Did the Fathers use the 
translation published at Basle in I543?! 

P. 565.—Probably, the mystagogue referred to here was 
Qutbu-d-din of Jalesar. Cf. Blochmann, 79, and Badayüni 
JI, Lowe's translation, p. 308. 

P. 576.—' The account of Shah Mansür. He was foully 
murdered, because he was too honest a servant of Akbar, and 
tried to expose the frauds about horse-branding. He was the 
victim of forged letters, as Akbar found out afterwards at 
Kabul, when it was too late. See T'abaqat-à Akbari and Elliot's 
History, Vol. V, p. 426 (also ibid., 423). 

P. 585n. 8S— Equiso is given in Smith's Dictionary, p. 
37l, as meaning a groom. Under agaso it also refers to 
equiso. ‘The word must surely occur in large dictionaries.* 

P. 599.—This notice of the Manikyàála Tope is very inter- 
esting and is probably the earliest notice that we have of it, 
either in Indian or European writers.” 

P. 60l —Axtnagar* is of course Hashtnagar. 

P. 603—There is an account of Quiij Khan, the Gover- 
nor of Surat, in Blochmann, No. 42, p. 354, and a fuller one in 
Maasiru-l-Umara, III. 69. 

P. 63.—The legend about * Ali Masjid is interesting. 


under the impression that the Agra statues might have been shifted to 
Delhi; but the pedestals in both places were shown to be too different to 
nllow of the Agra statues’ being placed at Delhi. Another conclusive clue 
is that an elephant statue was found some 40 years ago in a rubbish heap 
in the Agra Fort. I hope to return to this subject as early as possible and 
discuss the bewildering variety of legends centring round the riders of tho 
elephants both at Agra and Delhi. Bernier's story applies to Delhi, not 
to Agra, or rather it was a repetition of Monserrate's version of the Agr 
stories, probably the correct one for Agra, since Monserrate lived so close 
to the fact commemorated. 

i The Basle translation of 86483 was a Latin one, and Hughes’ Dict. 
of Islam is silent about Portuguese translations. Father F. Goldie, First 
Christian Mission to the Great Mogul, p. 73, n. 22, says that the Fathers 
had a Portuguese translation of the Goran. He quotes du Jarric, p. 507 
[probably the Latin transl of I6i5} The French edn. of Bordeaux, 
IGI0, p. 442, «peaks indeed of a Portuguese translation. Monserrate says 
distinctly they used a Latin ১৯০7২ on, which he attributes to St. Ber- 


- nard, but which Hugi hea" Dict. of Islam ascribes to Robert of Retina, 


an Englishman, and Hermann of Dalmatia, a German, the trans'ation 
having been done at the request of Peter, Abbot of Clugny (IIA a.D. ). 
The original Jesuit letters covering the same period as Monserrate contain. 
I think, further information about the version of the Qorán used. We 
shall have to discuss the point, when we publish these letters in our noxt 
fascicle of the Afrmoirs. 

2 This is a bad case of sey in he a I now find the word 
in Facciolati-Forcellini which I was co y using. "e 

# The passages on the Maniky&l® tope and on anot her yond the 
Khaibar Pass (cf. p. Gl4) were শব to Dr. J. P. Vogel for discussion. 





is often pronounced sh in Portuguese, 
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P. 9), 5 ll. from foot.—Ajmere is a long way from Fateh- 
ur. 
i P. 6l4.—The tale of the Deh Ghulimin is told in Manuc- 
ci, II. 447, and IV. 439. Abul Fazl mentions the place, but 
does not give Manucci's legend. The good Father's ety- 
mology of Landi Kotal is wrong. I believe Landi means a 
stream in Pushto; but see Raverty's Notes.* 

P. 6l5.—The sister of Akbar and Muhd. Hakim here 
mentioned was, I think, Bakhtu-n-nis&i, the full sister of Muhd. 
Hakim. 
pes SVR Jamal, Akbar's brother-in-law.  Blochmann 
(p. 425) speaks of the sister as long superintendent of the 
Harem. But the Madsiru-l-Umara, II. 564 (see my translation 
of the Maasir, p. 49) says she was Akbar’s favourite wife : 
or at least a favourite wife. Her name was Goharu-n-nisá. See 
l. c. II, 566, in accounts of Jamil Bakhtiyár. (Jamal and 
Qutbu-d-din were both notorious drunkards.) 

P. 620.— The line of Horace about *''quidquid delirant 
reges °, is in the Ist book of the Epistles, not in the 9th.? 

P. 623.—The statement that Partab Singh was killed is a 
mistake.* 

P. 624n. 2.—The word is rafiza: a heretic.* 





t No doubt; but great distances in Europe are small in Indin ! 

3 Major H. G. Raverty (Notes on Afghanistan and Part of Baluchistan, 
London, I855) refers to Landey Khina’h Kotal at p. 40, to the Pass of 
Landakaey Kotal at p. 2il, and to the Lind or Lündaey Khwar at 
PP. 244-245n., in which last place he says that Lind—wet, watery, moist, 

ts plural form, with a masc. noun, is lánw-dah, and, with a fem., landa'h 
and landey respectively. I do not think that Raverty gives anywhere 
Monserrate's or Manucci'a story of tho Amazons in connection with Landi 
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_ P. 625.—' The statement about Gulbadan Begam and 
Bülsür is very interesting. The story refers to Bulsar, I think, 


not to Bütsür.! (I have written about this alread F 
owen}? already to Father 


I have also received from Mr. Whiteway the official 
(Couto's) account of the affair of the captured young men 
It seems that the Portuguese records are a blank about 7583 
and that Monserrate’s commentary is a welcome addition.* | 

P. 628.— Akbar considered himself as descended on the 
mother's side from Chingiz Khan. The genus maternum to 
which Monserrate refers is, I suppose, Babur’s mother, not 
Humaüyün's wife.* 

P. 630.— Protestants worse than Muhammadans, and ibid. 
the story of Bathsheba.  Badáyüni refers to this discussion. 
(Blochmann, p. 203.) 


P. 630.—' The remark about maenianae, line 4, refers to 
the Jharoka, or inspection window. See Blochmann, Index, 
p. 645, also pp. 087 and 67. 

P. 635.—Is Daytan Dattia* * 


P. 640.—A very interesting account of Akbar's personal 
appearance, etc. 


P. 645.—Is the reference to Akbar’s stepmother Haji 
Begam?" | 


— — 


Singh, whose name might have become, as in the case of other RAjĀs 
mentioned by Portuguese historians, a mere title with which to designate 
several generations of Rānās. Does not, however, Monserrate use the 
name Partab Singh in a generic sense for Jai Mall? We find, for in- 
stance, that in 8606) and later the Portuguese of Bengal spoak of the Great 
Moghul as ** o Equobar"’ (the Equebar, Akbar), though he had died in 
L606. 

L Monserrate mentions both Balsar and Butsar: Balsar at 7b. 4 
or p. 548, and also in the index, the map and in the table of longitudes 
i latitudes, whereas Butear is only in the index and at fol. 93a. 3 
or p. 025, where it is thrice spelt Batxdr, and twice Butsar, the ety- 
mology being given as bhit-«ar (devil's or idol'u head) while Halsar i5 
explained as meaning Bucephala. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
Monserrato wrote Bützár, in tho text. Bützür was near Damán ( ct. 

. 625). 
zer This letter must have gone astray. I cannot remember that there 
was rus i earlier correspondence on Pulsar or Bütshr. 

š I suppose there i» a blank only in the sense t hat Monserrate fills 
in some gaps in the Sürat incident. ; 

+ Compare with p. 656, where Akbar's mother is called Chili Bogam, 
Humüyün's wife. এ 

6 I remark that Daytan does not occur in Monserrate'« index, but it 
is written Da on my p- 537 in the list of longitudes and lat —— ৮ and 

Dayta is near Sürat, while Dattia is near Gwalior S. E.. 
and Fr. Monserrate was approac Sürat. Peter Mundy, who passed 
shows সু উল lo distance from Strat was 6 stages: 

Barnolee Dd kos)—Viür& (02 kos)—Kirka (7 
{IO kos). See Sir KR. 'Temple'c map in 


acing p. 39. 
RR 'Akbar's matertera, which means aunt 
r is noverca. I think tho reference i5 
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P. 647.—I believe that the allusion to the punishment 
of Akbar's broker refers to the case mentioned in the Akbar- 
nama, III. 390, 39Hl, where the execution of Jali for rape is 
described. He was Akbar's broker's son and perhaps the son of 
Rumi Khin, if not Rumi Khan himself. I am not sure if 
Rimi Khan came from Aleppo, and if Halabi should not be 
read Jalábt, horse-dealer. See Gulbadan B.’s Memoirs, p. TL. 

Monserrate's account of Timur and others of Akbar’s 

redecessors is not valuable and might be omitted in the trans- 
lation. Clavijo had better be read in the Hakluyt Society 
edition.! The last 20 or 30 pages of Monserrate might be left 
out of the translation.* 

One of the valuable parts of Monserrate's book is the 
clear account he gives of the theological discussions, and of 
the reasons rt Akbar did not accept Christianity. Rudolf’s 
refusal to accede to the hypocritically proposed test of fire is 
creditable to his good sense. Akbar’s love of truth and his 
real desire to get at proper views are well brought out. It 
was the doctrine of the Trinity that was his stumbling-block, 
as itis to most Muhammadans. The Fathers, when pressed 
on the point, could only say that it was a mystery, and that, 
if they once believed that the Bible was God's Word, they 
must logically accept all its statements. They said also that, 
if a man wanted to be enlightened about Religion, he must 
first amend his life, and practise fasting and prayer. 

I certainly think that the Commentary—with the exception 
of Aer last 20 or 30 pages—should be translated and anno- 
ta ৬ 


to the same lady as is mentioned at p 625, ४.७. , Akbar's am ita or paternal 
aunt. In the index, s. v. amia, Monserrate refers us to the passage 





togr. Dict ogam as 
Hurmfyiin's sister and Akbar's aunt. This would tally with the use of the 
word পি not with matertera. 

See Blochmann I, |, on her return from Mecca. 
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THE SURAT JNOIDENT.! 
Translated from Diogo de Couto, Decada X, Liv. II, C. 4% 
By R. G. WHITEWAY. 


Of what happened to the ** brave fleet"" at Surrate with a ship of 
Caliche Mahamed: and how the Mogors attacked some of our 
soldiers: and how Diogo Lopes Coutinho burned the Village 
of the Abyssinians, and of other matters, 


[P. 769] Diogo Lopes Coutinho, the Captain of the ** brave 
fleet", left the Goa bar, as we said at the end of Ch. I of 
Book II, and sailed North to blockade the Surrate river and 
prevent, as he was ordered, the starting of the ship of Caliche 
Mahamede, the Captain of that Fort, for he intended to send 
them without a Permit. The Viceroy had heard that, when 
this Caliche was at Hecbar's Court and they were speaking 
before him of the Permits, which, as we have told, he [Akbar] 
had sent to ask the Viceroy to grant for his ship,* Caliche, 
wishing to gain favour with him, said that he too would 
send a ship, and that his Permit was here, [P. 8760] pointing 
to the handle of the sword he bore at his waist. After he 
had said this before Hecbar, he wrote to Surrate and ordered 
that his ship for Mecca should be so well provided that, if she 
met the whole Portuguese fleet, they could not stop her. 
This was done by his brother who was then Captain. He 
arranged for sufficient artillery, munitions and crew to enable 
her to defend herself. His Damio letters told the Viceroy 
of all this, and it was a state necessity to disabuse this Caliche 
of the idea that he could navigate the seas without a Permit; 
he therefore sent Diogo Lopes to Surrate to watch that ship 
with the whole Fleet and account for her if she left the harbour 
without a Permit. This Caliche was by caste a Chacuthou,* 
of poor parents; as a boy, he learned his letters in company 
with Hecbar and became a learned man, and, as he had from 
his childhood been near the King, he was a great favourite 
and was employed in great affairs; he was prudent and of 
good counsel, so that he was advanced beyond the very prin- 
ces? and had sufficient authority [P. 770] to place his brothers 


— — — सब — — — — — 


Mr. H. Beveridge's notes on Monserrate's Ceynandum or Sirhind, 
which I received after the above, deserve to be treated apart. 

॥ Cf. Monserrate, Op. cit., p p. 625-626.—Here also I add a few notes. 
Some — have dropped out the translation. I restore them. [H. 
Hosten, S.J. | 

* ede the pagination of the Lisbon edn., I778, Tom. VI, Pt. I. 
B Armada dos A | s i 
* fone would be in I06705.—R. G. W. 
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in important situations in the Court, each being a Captain 
of 00006) or 2000 horse. The eldest was Chancalono, the next 
Mahamede Soltio, the third Jancalischou, who is blind of one 
eye, a great soldier, and very free-handed. Of all three Caliche 
was the youngest; at present he would be about 70; and, 
when Hecbar conquered Cambay, he was given the Fort of Sur- 
rate, as was told in the first Decade. From this and other 
properties he had acquired, he had amassed, so one of his 
household told me, more than 20 millions of gold in precious 
stones and specie. He is now in Laor, where the Court is, 
as Comptroller of Revenue of the whole Kingdom. To return 
to our Fleet, pursuing its way, it fell in at might between 
Bombar and Bacar! with a Malavar paráo which, seeing the 
Fleet, used its oars to get away as soon as possible. Some 
of our ships followed.  Belchior Jorge Barata was up first 
and plied it with musketry for some time until D. Manoel de 
Menezes arrived. They boarded her almost at the same time 
[P. 072] and put all the Moors to the sword in a very short 
time. They took the paráo to Bacá' with all its lading. 

Diogo Lopes Coutinho collected his vessels and passed 
on to Surrate, where, close to the bar, was anchored a fine 
ship of about 500 tons burden, with her yards square ready 
for sea. Diogo Lopes surrounded her with his ships and 
enquired to whom she belonged and where bound; the reply 
from on board was that she was Hecbar's and was going 
to load at Goga with the Viceroy's Permit, which they showed ; 
Diogo Lopes Coutinho signed it and told them to sail on in 
peace, which they did, starting for Goga. Our Fleet entered 
the river, and in the Milk-women’s Channel (? Canal das Lei- 
teiras) saw Caliche’s vessel. It too was a very fine one and 
was close to the steep bank of the stream; it stood high with its 
keel on the ground, and a great number of lances were dis- 
played in it. Many Moors were busy in it, as men preparing 
to fight. Diogo Lopes hailed her, and asked to whom she 
belonged and whither bound; [P. হও] they replied Caliche 
and bound for — Meca, but awaiting the Viceroy’s Permit. 
He replied good, but without it they should not cross the 
bar. As it was not ready to start, and the high tides were 
past, without which the s i p could not get out, the Comman- 
der determined PR 
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weak to stop her. While they were thus in the river, one 
day, when the Fleet lay on the Reynol! side with its beaks 
on shore, & band of 20 soldiers started off fowling with their 
matchlocks, an act strictly forbidden by the Commander, who 
knew the nature of the Mogors. When they had got a short 
distance, [P. 874] some 50 horsemen attacked them so aud. 
denly that they could not retreat, and in the first brush they 
secured some 5 or 6 of them. The others formed into one 
body, keeping aim with their matchlocks, and fighting cour- 
ageouslv retreated to a hillock, where they defended them- 
selves well, bowling over some with their shot, so that 
the others did not daré approach. When the news reached 
the Commander, he was greatly annoyed and landed his whole 
force under arms. He sent his brother Joāo Rodrigues Cou- 
tinho with a Company of soldiers, he remaining with the rest 
where he could see what happened. When our men who 
were fighting the Mogors saw the relief force coming, they 
attacked their assailants and put them to flight: and, when 
Joño Rodrigues Coutinho came up, they were stripping 
the dead, even to their boots, for all wear boots. He collected 
them and brought them back to the Commander who felt 
the occurrence greatly and was annoyed that this disaster 
had happened as it were under his very eyes, owing to the 
bad discipline of his men, who in matters of this kind in this 
country have no care even of their own lives, putting them 
at any moment in peril [P. 8775] for a passing whim. In- 
cluded in the spoil the soldiers brought a lance with a silver 
grip which had belonged to the Portuguese. 

Diogo Lopes did not forget this occurrence, but kept it 
in hie mind to revenge, and began to ponder on ways to do 
it. Meanwhile, he kept a strict watch on the Fleet, and 
allowed no soldier to land on any pretext. About this time 
arrived the three ships which Count D. Francisco Masca- 
renhas had had prepared in Chaul, when he received the mes- 
sage of Diogo Lopes Coutinho. The Captains of them were Ruy 
Mendes and ae y Dias de Sousa, brothers. The name of the 
third we never learned. This was a considerable reinforcement 
for the Fleet, as it brought more than IOO good and choice 
soldiers. Diogo Lopes Coutinho determined to revenge the 
death of his soldiers, and ordered his Captains to attack 
the Abyssinian Village secretly. This was a populous 
place, half a league up theriver. The attack was made one 
morning early. It was entered and burned, and the inhabi- 
tants made for Surrate. Caliche’s brother considered this a 





— — —— — — —— 





$ Alcangarem is the word used. I have translated ++ secured ''; 
the meaning is ** to reach." It is rather a vague word.—R. G. W. 
5 Aldea dos Aberins. 
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great affront and insult to him, for these Mogors [7৮,775] 
are all a proud and arrogant race. He hurriedly collected 
500 horse, many footmen, some elephants and some field 
artillery, and reached the village as our men were em- 
barking, having completed what they came to do. When 
near the shore, our ships being afloat, they fired some bom- 
bard shots, to which our foists replied with another volley 
which stretched some of them on the plain. Unluckily in 
unmooring, the boats of D. Francisco d’Essa and D. Francis- 
co de Menezes fell foul of each other and could not clear. 
The Mogors, seeing this, converged on them such a heavy fire 
that they wounded most of the crews; among others D. 
Francisco was struck in the right arm, which crippled him, 
and two soldiers were killed. Our men in the boats worked 
to clear the foul, and plied their matchlocks meanwhile to 
drive off the enemy, among whom they caused considerable 
loss. The Commander of the Mogors was on the river bank 
urging some elephants down to seize the boats with their 
trunks and bring them nearer in shore to ground them as the 
tide was falling. (P. 777] D. Francisco d'Essa and the 
other soldiers strove and fought their hardest, but the other 
boats could not help owing to the force of the current running 
out. All, however, worked so hard that they got free away, 
nearly all wounded, and so wearied that they could do nothing 
more. The danger over, the wounded were attended to, and, 
as the wound of D. Francisco de Menezes was dangerous, the 
Commander sent him in a ship to Damio with all the other 
wounded and directed that D. Francisco de Menezes, son 
of D. Pedro the Red, should return with it as Captain. Diogo 
Lopes felt this disaster deeply, as the business had been 
successfully carried through, with the exception of the boats’ 
fouling. 

This done, they returned to watch the ships. As water was 
running short, they went for it to a village above the Abyssin- 
ian one, where there was a watering place, about two fluor 
shots inland. Landing his men on the shore, the Commander 
sent his brother Joño Rodrigues Coutinho with a company of 
matchlock-men on guard for the sailors and lads who carried 
(P. 875.] the watering vessels, while he with the rest halted 
on the plain in sight of the ships and of the watering party. 
As soon as the villagers saw our men, they raised several 
smokes, which was ৭ 6 signal a on to show those in 
the Fortress that our men — landed. The Captain of 
Surrate mounted with several men and, taking some elephants, 
marched to the spot, but our men had had leisure to finish their 
watering. When Joso Rodrigues Coutinho heard that the 
Surrate men were advancing. he sent the sailors in front, 
and he remained in the rear to — and 
halted in a sort of ambuscade in — dt tno 
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Mogors advanced negligently into the Village and gave him 
a chance of striking a blow. When the Surrate Captain 
neared the village, he did not dare to enter for fear of our 
men, but remained outside drawing up his men in a half moon 
to surround the Village. When Joño Rodrigues Coutinho 
saw this, he fired the Village, and marching out in a body 
started for the shore. The Mogors advanced, firing showers of 
arrows and projectiles, but ours, facing their foes [P. 079] 
and playing on them with their matchlocks, marched in good 
order to the shore, where they joined the Commander, and 
all embarked in very good order, the falcons of the foists 
keeping the enemy at a distance and causing considerable 
loss to them. When all were safely on board and they were 
making for the ships and [coming] near the Commander's, it was 
struck by a falcon shot! which hit one Manoel Freire de An- 
drade, a fidalzo, who was sitting on a plank, and, falling into 
the sea, he was never seen again, at which the Commander 
was very sad. As the tides were ended in the interval, before 
the next he set sail for Dio and searched the bay for 
pirates. After refreshing at that Fortress,* be returned to watch 
the ship. 
DEC. X, L. 2, C. 5, pp. 080-0৮ 7, 


Summary.—To draw off the Portuguese ships from Surat 
and give the ship time to sail, the Muhammadans marched 
against Damüo. This move was successful in drawing off the 
Portuguese ships. This was in March, 2১১, 

Fernio de Miranda was in Damio when the siege began, 
and in August | 02 was entrusted by the Viceroy with some 
ships to cruise round Diu and Damao. He had orders to 
stop all ships, whether with permit or without, on the ground 
that there was war.” 


' My edition has: When our men were safely on board, and the 

ship of the Commander was getting away, it was struck by a falcon shot.— 
* Diu. 
5 The story of the death of the mine young men caught during the 
fowling Ur fep ition is not in de Couto, but in Monsorrate; de Couto says 
only that five or six young men were caught. They were taken to Surat and 
offered their life against apostasy. कर agp lant young leader, Duarte 
Pereyra de Lacerda, spurned a pro l unworthy of a Christian. 
** Where Edward goos, wo will follow," said the rest. Thoy died as Chris- 
tian heroes and their heads were taken to Fatehpur Sikri.—77. H. 








NOTES ON FATHER MONSERRATE’S MONGOLICAE 
LEGATIONIS COMMENTARIUS. 


Second Instalment. 
By H. BEVERIDGE and the Rev. H. HosTEN, S.J. 


P. 632.—The passage in the Qorán quoted by the Fathers 
is to be found in Süra 59, verse 2 (the Chapter of Emigra- 
tion): ** If we had sent down this Koran on à mountain, thou 
wouldest certainly have seen the same humble itself, and cleave 
in sunder for fear of God.'' The Fathers asked whether this 
referred to the particular Qorán brought down by Gabriel or to 
subsequent copies. 

P. 682. The marginal note: '* Help from Bairim Khan "° 
is wrong. The person meant is Tahmasp, the King of Persia. 
The imperator whom 'Tahmásp appointed to command his 
auxiliary forces was not Bairim, but Budigh Khan, who was 
the tutor of Tahmüsp's infant son Murad. This son was a 
mere child, and was used as a sort of mascot or bringer of 
luck. He soon died, and then Humiyun took Qandahar from 
the Persians. See my translation of Akbarnama, vol. I, pp. 
ब<7 et seq. I do not feel sure of the exact meaning of the 
words of p. 65l of Monserrate, line 7, ** ut sibi nomen daret.'' 


What the sentence seems to mean is that the Persian King 


made over his troops to Humayun and appointed him sole 
commander on condition that Humayun should take his name 
and wear the Shi'a Sop . These conditions were accepted by 
Humayiin. But I confess I cannot understand the passage. 
If, by any chance, Father Monserrate means that Bairám 
Khàn was the imperator of the auxiliary forces, he is wrong. 
He goes on to call Bairüám a Persian, which he was not, and 
he wrongly says that Bairim intrigued with Muhammad 
Hakim, Humáyün's other son, and wanted to make him King, 
This is quite incorrect.’ 
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P. 672.—I doubt if Father Monserrate mentions the death 
of ‘Abdullah Khán's Sikandar. Leaving out of the question 
the improbability that he would refer to an occurrence of \597 
(it really was January |598 when the great ‘Abdullah died), 
since he completed his Commentary in |96), it seems to me 
that the good Father's history is at this place so hopelesaly 
wrong and confused that we cannot draw any satisfactory con- 
clusion from his statements. 

He begins by referring to the Khán-kbánàán who, he says, 
behaved treacherously to his master Bábur. Comparing this 
with p. 650, it seems that Father Monserrate is referring to 
Akbar's minister Bairim Khin, and is telling a totally absurd 
and erroneous story. Neither Bairam Kbán nor any other Khan- 
khanàn was treacherous to Babar, and Babur lost Samarkand to 
the Uzbegs. He left no servant in charge there. Nor had any 
Khan-khanan, a son named Babu (or Babur) Sultán, or a grand- 
son named Bosacora. I fancy Bosacora may be a corruption 
of Baisaukhor or of the Borak who died early in ‘Abdullah 
Khan’s reign. But, the whole account is mythical. ‘Abdullah 
Kh&n never fought with Akbar in Afghanistan, or anywhere 
else. He was Akbar’s contemporary, but they never fought 
If the dum vixit refer to him, it is curious that the Father did 
not know that Murad of Turkey died some two years before 
‘Abdullah. My idea is that, if the Father meant a real person 
at all, he means either an earlier ‘Abdullah than the great 
‘Abdullah, or he means Ubaid Ullah, the nephew of Shaibani, 
who died in | 030). 

But I give up the paragraph as a hopeless muddle, and as 
no evidence that it refers to Akbar's contemporary ‘Abdullah 
Khan, the ruler of Turàn.! 


D —Há— — 


and with the same **'legions''" kept the Pathins in check as long as 
Humnyün lived. The conditions on which Tahmsiüsp proferred his help to 
Humüyün were that Hum&yün should recognize his supremacy (ut sibi 
nomen daret) and wear the Shi'a cap, conditions to which the helpless 
Humüyün submitted. I do not sup that Monserrate confused 
Bairām Khan, the Turk and Akbar's Vizir izir, with Bairim, Tahmāsp's 
brother. (Cf. de Laet, De Imperio Magni Mogolis, pp. I08-. 70). It is 
simpler to sup pore that Monserrate was badly informed about Bairim 
Khfiin's nationalit Y. —— much of his history. Much of what he noted 
must reat on ক সকাল H. | 

॥ At first te wrote: ***Abdullah Khitn sides with \murath 
ire the King of the Turks, my master. and is hostile to the King 
of Persia." (Cf. p. 672 or fol. 8 38. 8.) This he wrote in ISD, while a 
— tivo in Arabin. Later on, he corrected or changed it to: '* Abdullah 
han sided with Amurath, King of the Turks, a« long as he lived, and was 
hostile to the King of Persia.” i 

































|. Now, whether refor ** as long as he lived" to Murad or to *Abdul- 
lah Khin, it — nce, if ‘Abdullah Khan died in January 
8, and Murad *Abdullah Khan would still be 
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[After seeing my explanations (note l, p. 74) Mr. H. 
Beveridge wrote on November | 29005, I9lI4 :] ‘IT accept your 
view that ‘Abdullah Khán is the great ‘Abdullah Khan. I 
also agree with you that the Khin-khanin who behaved trea- 
cherously to Gabur cannot be Bairim Khan, unless Father 
পু বাঃ 3 secount is altogether confused and wrong In- 
de + the good Father is very much out in his history. His 
Khán-khánán, who deceived Babur, cannot be Bairim, nor 
indeed can he be any real person at all, for the whole story is 
a myth. Babur fled from Samarkand, because he could not 
help himself, and did not appoint his Master of the Horse or 
anybody else to keep it for him.” 

P. 672.—In an earlier paragraph of p. 672 Monserrate speaks 
of ‘Umar Shaikh's having been succeeded by a certain Khan 
Mirza. This also is quite incorrect.! 








Fr. oa forgot to change this present to a perfect, which he did in the 
*entence a little lower. Monserrate speaks of the great ‘Abdullah in his 
Account of Akbar (ef. J.A. S. B., 82980, 87000, Il ». 4). 

As for the Khsn-kb&nüsn who behaved treacherously towards Babur 
(p. 650), I do not see that Monserrate alludes to Bairá&m I&hün. See 
Index, s. v. Heyramcanus. Bairim Khan is referred to only on foll. 
IIT. 4, and llSa. I, 2, £c, p- OGL, where notice his name in the right 
margin. Of him it is said only that Hum&vün ** Persae virtute, qui 
legiones ducebat, omnia coereu it. UL At Persa..... ++ where Monser- 
rate pens of Bairim Khin's treachery to Akbar. 

‘he **Cancanus” of pp. 650 and 672 is anonymous, and must be a 
different person. His son (p. 672) waa Babusultanus; his grandson was 

+ whoever they were.—H H. 

! About Khin Mirz&’s succeeding ‘Umar Shaikh (cf. p. 672 or fol. 
L370., 4. ne MM pens p. 673, n. 4), there is a mistake in Monserrate, 
but there are ous mistakes as well in some of the diee seals. —— 

ji Modi in The 


Parsres at the Court of Akbar (Bombay, — — ucation Society's 
to 





pp- এ না Timor ; eA 
proceeding from left t ht, down and SB the rim o seal, we e 
the names of: 2. Misan Shah .44. Md. Er irri, 4. Abo Sa'id, 5. ‘Umar 
Shaikh, 6. Bibur, 7. HumiyGn — Akbar (in the centre) This 

with Blochmann's list in Ain Akbari, I, or and 

n soal in the Rev. Edw. Terry. A Voyage to East India, London, 8টি, 












































— b's in Valentyn's 
urangzeb included. ৮০৮22 
names, with Timiir and Aura | | an uhm: 
82 a 
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[in a later note (Nov. I2th, I9I4s}) Mr. H. Bevoridge returns to Shih Man- 
sür's alleged treachery and execution. He quotes first Abul Fazl'« 


long account and comments very pointedly on it and on Monserrate' s 
version of the story at p. 576.) 


THE DEATH OF KHWAJA SHAH MANSOUR THE Diwan, 
(AKBARNAMA, JIT, p. 342). 

“Sikandar Zul Qarnin [Alexander the Great] used always 
to say to his courtiers :— : 

‘‘ The companions and jesters are one class. Their busi- 
ness is nothing but to amuse and tell humorous stories, though 
they may not be true. Their aim is to be brilliant and to feed 
the lamp of joy with oil. By pleasing quips addressed to the 
entourage they add to cheerfu — and by every device adorn 
the bride of joy. The pillars of empire and the grandees of the 
court are like hands and arms and are of a different order. 
Their duty is to administer medicine for the troubles of the 
world, to give opiates to the broken-hearted, and to apply 
plasters to the old sores of the Age. They say what may calm 
the confusions of the time, and may unravel perplexities, and 
may soothe the world, and produce the happiness which is the 
ally of security. And if there be no one to purchase from 
them these things, they maintain silence and meditate good 
thoughts. Disaster to the State generally results from these 
two classes of men abandoning their proper work. Moreover, 
Alexander often said to his officers: *' Whoever in order to 
please me removes his foot from the highway of Truth, and 
lets fall the reins of right counsel, and seeks to promote my 
prosperity by oppressing the peasantry and the soldiers, and 
t» enrich the treasury by improper methods, shall assuredly 
soon forfeit my realm-cherishing regard, and suffer condign 
punishment." 

The case of the Khwaja was at this time a fresh instance 
of this. He was always, out of ostentation and rapaciousness, 
making meticulous inquisitions into the financial matters of his 


follows the same order in his Account of Akbar, .J.A.S.B., Vol. *, No. 5. 
INI2, p. 8907 where see my note I. 

At p. 673, n. 4, 2nd sentence, Monserrate says that a Tim'irnma 
has: l. Timür, 2. “Umar Shaikh, 3. Abū Sa‘id, 4. Bübur, 5. Humáyün, 
6. Akbar, whereupon he remarks that Nos. 2 and 3 of the former list are 
here inverted and that Miran Shah and Khin Mirz& are left out. 

Fr Monserrate is wrong in so far as he places Khan Mirza after. 
instead of before, ‘Umar Shaikh. And yet he stated (p. 67 ', n. 4) ६ hat he 


had received his information from the instructors of Akbar s sons, : Princes 
Salim and Murfd. How is the mistake to be accounted for t— H. A. 

After seeing the above note, Mr. H. B. writes (8 Sept. INI):  ** I 
do not think that Monserrato'a mistake lies in his placing Khan Mirza 
after “Umar Shaikh, instead of = before him. His mistake is in putting 
him in juxta pou nb ‘Umar Shaikh. There was a Khan Mirza who 
was a son of Sultin Mahmüd of Samarkand, and he was Bābur'a cousin 
and came after him, but not immediately after. He was a contemporary 
of Bübur and grandson of Shih Begam of Badakhshin " 
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department. and was overstrict. Sympathy for the public 
servants never touched his heart. His one idea was to magnify 
his own office, and to promote his own importance by plausible 
but dishonest suggestions. He did not know that two davs' 
cheating could not be lasting, and that a flaming torch could 
not endure. Before this, some orders in the handwriting of 
Mirzā Hakim's Secretary were found among the belongings of 
Shadman, who had been killed. Kuar Man Singh sent them 
to court. One of these was addressed to the Khwaja. and its 
purport was that his expressions of loyalty and good intentions 
had been received. The wise prince [Akbar] regarded this as 
the concoction of someevil-disposed persons, and did not show 
it tothe Khwaja. Near Sonpat Mulk Mani, one of the Mirzi’s 
old companions, arrived at the camp with his family and goods. 
The rumour was that he had been sent to pretend that he had 
been ill-treated, and in order that he might practise trickery, 
and angle for the simple-minded. Out of forethought and 
caution —which are the mainstay of empire — he was sent adrift. 
Just at that time many biassed expressions of the Khwaja’s 
came to light, and the dust of confusion rose high. The times 
too were critical, and there was a fresh uproar, His Majesty 
sent for him in private and had the letter read to him. As his 
star was declining, his replies added to the suspicions against 
him. H.M. ceased to hesitate (2) and his acuteness came into 
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Verse. 


Be not severe in the world's work, 

For every severe act has a severe punishment ; 
Beware of the grief of the lowly; 

Fear the revenge of Time. 


He was a make-bate, and had not sound sense. He 
wrecked men's houses in order to aggrandize his own wilder- 
ness. For the sake of his own comfort he destroyed the 
support of many poor persons. He had not studied the Age, 
and did not distinguish beween the times for leniency and 
severity. Butthere were few equal to him in acuteness and the 
art of writing state-papers, and in plausibility. If he had had 
some affection for the divine court, and a little loyalty for the 
Sovereign of the world, and some consideration for the public 
and a little absence of cupidity and of mischievousness, he 
would never have incurred the Shábinsháh's displeasure, and 
never have been caught by that vice-general of Divine Wrath. 
That Appreciator of merit frequently uttered with his pearlinz 
tongue that the market of finance had gone flat since that day. 
and that the department of accounts had gone out of hand 
He appointed Qulij Khan to act as Vizier, and ordered that 
Zain Khan Kokaltash and Hakim Abul Fath should also be 
in attendance at the Vizierate, and should help to carry on the 
work, 

Note, 


Abul Fazl's reference to Alexander the Great does not 
seem much to the point, and the writer is even more than 
ordinarily obscure and grandiloquent. Reading between the 
lines one can see that Abul Fazl did not believe in Shah Man- 
sür's treachery. But he is not honest enough to say so, ancl 
covers up the story with a cloud of words. As Akbar could 
not read or write, he was quite unable to judge whether the 
letters were genuine or were forged. He was afterwards con- 
vinced that th. ey were forged, and this is so stated by Nizamu-d.- 
din and Badüyünt, but Abul Fazl disingenuously conceals the 
fact. We know that Faizi was wicked enough to write i 
quatrain rejoicing in Shah Mansür's execution. Father Mon- 
serrate tells us that it was Abul Fazl who personally carried 
out Akbar’s orders for the execution, but Abul Fazl suppresses 
all this. Father Monserrate and his fellow Jesuits evidently 
disliked Shah Mansür on account of his being a zealous Shia, 
and Father Monserrate gives a very prejudiced account of 
Shah Mansür. It does not seem to have struck him that, if 
Shah M my bee nsür were a traitor, he would not have endeavoured 
to get Akbar well supplied with horses and would not have 
incurred the enmity of the Amira by Father 
serrate did not + far as the capital of 
— zp dim. 


by doing this. Father Mon- 
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Afghanistan, and so may not have heard that Akbar dis 
* covered that the letters were forgeries. 

Elliot, vol. V, and Badáyüni (Lowe's translation of vol. 
II) should be consulted. See also Count von Noer’s Akhar. 

There is a good and fair account of Khwija Shah Mansür 
in the Maasiru-L-Umara, vol. I, p 653. It seems likely from 
what Abul Fazl says that Rijah Todar Mal, who was Shah 
Mansür's rival, had a hand in the intrigues that led to his 
death. 

Shab Mansür, as a Persian and a stranger, had few friends 
and probablv he was wanting in bowels of compassion, but he 
was only a too zealous servant of his master. Akbar must 
have felt afterwards, that, in spite of the silly eulogies of Abul 
Fazl, it was a disadvantage for a rüler in those days to be 
ignorant of reading and writing, and that his time might have 
been better spent than in discussing theological questions with 
Feringhi priests.’ 





! It is quite likely that Father Monserrate's information about Shah 
Mansür camo from Abul Fazl himself. The Jesuits had been very inti- 
mato with Abul Faz! and his father at the Court of Fatehpur Sikri. It 
was Abul Fazl who taught the Fathers Persian, and helped them in their 
study and refutation of the Qorán. We should expect that on the 
pame to Kabul Monserrate kept close to Abul Fazl's company. As my 

| मटर সপ. একু observes, Monserrate was not in Kabul when 
Akbar was sati that Shih ME n ilt was a fiction — by 
f ,and, as both Akbar and Abul Fazi cannot but have ware 
thet M. Monserrate kept a diary (indeed, Akbar was quite proud at the idea 
that Monserrate would be the means of making known in Europe his 
TRE &nistün, cf. p. (088) or fol. 87b. 2), it is improbable that 
r blunder to him. *' Shih Mansür's fate and Akbar’s 
him," Mr. H. 3. moralises, ** aro piede, faced ete of the 
cange of that summary Eastern justice which so otted people so 
admire.” If Monserrate's account is one-sided, it must bo because 


faulty etymology of place-names must be laid at the door of 
and the wiseacres of his ille —H. H. : 
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t4- Portuguese Losses in the Indian Seas €(56059-7636)-। 
By F. COTTA. 
Communicated by the Rev. Fr. H. Hosren, S.J. 


The recent exploits of the ** Emden ** in our Eastern waters 
give some sort of actuality toa catalogue of the losses of the Portu- 
guesein the Indian Seas between |6:5) and 866 Their worst ene- 
mies were the Dutch, who inflicted the fatal blow on Portuguese 
enterprise. By adding up the actual figures given in the list, 
the totals work out as follows: 0:85) men lost, I55 ships des- 
troyed or captured, and over 7,500,000 xerafins' lost. The 
casualties in men must have been much more considerable, 
as in many cases, when the total loss of a ship is recorded, no 
mention is made of the crew. The compilation of the monetary 
losses also does not appear to be very full, as Fr. Fernaó de 
Queirós, S.J., in his Life of Bro. Pedro de Basto, estimates 
at 30 millions the losses which the Portuguese suffered during 
the period we speak of at the hands of the Dutch, leaving alone 
the profita of which they deprived the Lusitanians by obstruct- 
ing the free trade of the Southern Seas. The loss sustained at 
the fall of Hugli in 86:32, viz. , SO00 OO0O xerafins according to our 
catalogue, appears also to fall below the real value. In one ship 
alone they lost in the Hugli 300,000 tangas * or rupees of private 
property, and the chest of the Casa da m isericordia, which was 
worth 80,000 tangas.* 


793. So it was the many Captains and Governors. who 
either blinded by their ambition or tempted by the devil to 
counteract the holy zeal of the Princes," forgot the chief and 
first aim,’ that were the cause of these calumnies^ and of the 


— — — — 





^ From Historia da Fundagao do Real Convento de Santa Monica da 
Cidade de Goa... ake jor Fr. Eum prs tinho de Santa Maru, Lisboa, Antonio 
is a rare book, of which the 


2 


Goethals’ Indian Library in St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, possesses d 
copy. - IE | 
mex 


—— time the standard unit of Goan currency, has 

ns in value Ro and in the last century it was worth 
time when t . however, it was 
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ruin of our Empire.! And in order that one may gauge their 
real extent, I will now, after having referred to Chem চেক ५ 
record here what a zealous and inquisitive Minister [of State] of 
Goa observed and wrote about the great losses and set-backs this 
State sustained from the year 8929 to the year 636 From 
this account it will be seen that, owing to the want of piety 
and due respect to things Divine, the State was weakened, and 
public weal was impaired to the great detriment of the Portu- 
guese glory and of the Lusitanian valour, which formerly, 
when ambition was not so pronounced, was the object of univer- 


sal terror and admiration and reduced to vassalage the greatest 
Princes of the world. 


A summary of the losses which the East India State suffered in the 
time of the Viceroy D. Miguel de Noronha, Count of Linhares, 
who governed for over six years from the 2lst October, । 6829, to 
the Sth December, 8825. 

I9+. The Count of Linhares, as Viceroy, left Portugal for 
India in April 06529, with a fleet of three cargo-boats and six 
galleons. "Two of the latter were lost: one, captained by Vicente 
Leytad de Quadros, sank off the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
the other, under Francisco de Sousa de Castro, only a few 
persons were saved. The other four galleons rotted away use- 
less at Panelim.* One of the three cargo-boats sank off the 
Cape of Good Hope, the second reached Portugal after six 
months with the whole cargo water-damaged, and only the boat 
'Sacramento'' reached / the Kingdom safe. The loss in all 
this amounted to three hundred thousand xeratins. 

895. The Malavares (Malabarese) took the whole of the Flee 
of the North, commanded by the Captain-in-chief Ruy Lourenço 


(Hist. Nov. Orb., Cent 2, c. 90, Tom. I, p. 959), Trajano Bocalino and 
Honorato Fascitello, who wrote that the Portuguese in their discoveries 
and conquesta were moved less by the love of their holy religion, than by 
the aurt sacra fames. 3 

! The nuns of the Convent of Santa ica, whose cause the author 
advocates, were at this time being hber a uted sd ain: Govern- 
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de Tavora, which consisted of twenty-six or twenty-seven shi 

loaded with provisions, in which ike King alone wan টা a 

to the extent of one hundred thousand xerafins. The los 

amounted to over two hundred thousand xerafins. 

)96.. The loss owing to the destruction of our settlement 
(arra yat) , and of other villages in Ceylao by the Chinzalas 
(Singalese) is estimated at two hundred and twenty thousand 
xerafins. Three hundred and fifty Portuguese with their General 
Costantino de Sa de Noronha were killed in this action. 

897. Of the fleet which the Count of Linhares sent to 
Cochim, the galley in which D. Jorge de Almeida was going to 
Ceylad was lost, causing a loss of sixteen thousand xerafins, 
and the death by drowning of thirty Portuguese. 

798. The spoils which the treacherous King took from us 
after the fall of the fortress of Mombaca are estimated at four 
hundred thousand xerafins in money, goods and artillery. 
Besides other people, ninety Portuguese and eight religious 
were killed in this affair. | 

॥99. The fleet, which Dom Francisco de Moura took to 
Mombaca, sustained a loss of ten thousand xerafins, both in 
the Galliot of Andre de Vasconcellos, which was taken by the 
Dutch, and in the arms and spoils which the Negroes captured 
from us, killing one hundred men. 

200. The loss in the two ports of Orixa [Orissa], Cuguly ' 
in Bengal, which the Moorish Mogols took and destroyed, is 
estimated at one million and eight hundred thousand xerafins, 
both in money and in merchandise. Three hundred Portu- 
guese were killed, and six Galliots, together with other small 
craft, were taken. 

MHI. The disi que of Maduré came to sack our settlement 
of Negapatad, and took nearly twenty thousand xerafins./ 

202. In the rivers of Cuama* the Negroes killed sixty Portu- 
guese, two hundred Christians of mixed descent, some Fathers 
of the Company [of Jesus] and a Dominican, and took clothing 
to the value of one hundred and fifty thousand xerafins. 

203. In the Patache of Antonio Leyte de Azevedo, which 
was coming from Ceylaó to Cochim, and was taken by the 
Malavares, there was a loss of fifteen thousand xerafins, and 
twenty-four Portuguese, including Henrique da Sylva, brother 
of Ruy Dias da Cunha, were killed. 

204. In the Galliot of Diog o de Mello de Castro, which 
was coming from Malaca to Sad Thome and was taken by t he 
Dutch, the loss amounted to twenty-five thousand xe rafins. 


losa 








zo C= med t for Ouguly, Le., Hugli. The other port was probably 
Pipli or i.—H. be S.J. 
2 River Zambezi 


descriptio 
. rather poetic descriptio n 
| grimes, vol. ix, pp. 220-238- 
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x 205. In the Patache of Dom Sid aie Mascarenhas, which 
as going loaded with Oaurim * to Bengal and was taken by 
the PN there was a loss of twenty thousand xeratins. 

206. ln the Patache of Francisco da Sylveira Claveiro, 
Captain of Chaul,* which was taken by the Dutch, there was a 
loss of twenty thousand xerafins. 

207. In the Galliot of the said Claveiro, which was com- 
ing from Sinde and was taken by the Dutch, there was a loss 
of twenty-two thousand xeratins. 

205. In the Galliot of Francisco da Costa, which was 
coming from the Congo,* and carrying twelve horses, and was 
taken by the Dutch, there was a loss of nearly twenty thou- 
sand xerafins. 

209. Great was the loss which we sustained in the five 
Galhots, which were coming from China, together with the 
Patache, of which D. Jeronymo da Sylveira was the Captain- 
in-chief. The ships had been ordered by the Count of Linhares 
to come to Pulbutum,* where they would find our fleet. Fail- 
ing, however, to meet the same, they were attacked by the 
Dutch, who captured all the boats, excepting the Patache, 
commanded by the said D. Jerony mo da Sylveira, which disap- 
peared. This loss is estimated at over nine hundred thousand 
xerafins. 

[P, 337.] 2:0. In the following year, four out of ten of the King's 
Galliots, under the Chief Captaincy / of D. Francisco Manoel, 
were lost in the same straits ot Malaca. Three were taken by 
the Dutch and one got stranded on the coast of Achem [Achin .* 
The loss in money amounted to twenty-two thousand xera- 
fins, and in men to one hundred and thirty persons, including 
the said Chief Captain, the Admiral, and twelve Captains, 

2ll. And immediately after, one month and a half later, 
arrived from China D Philippe Lobo, the Captain-in-chief 
of four Galliota, which he burnt to avoid capture by the 
enemy. The loss amounted to six hundred thousand xerafins, 
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including a loss to the King of eighty thousand xerafins in 

copper, which was being brought for the casting of artillery. 

2I2. The Dutch captured off Cochim a Galley in which the 
Captain-in-chief, D. Antonio de Soto Mayor, was going with 
help to Malaca, and caused thereby a loss of twenty-six thou- 
sand xerafins. Besides, forty men were taken prisoners, and 
the other Galley of the fleet and two Galliots were forced to 
make for China. 

20. Inthe Patache of Manoel Franco, which was going 
to China and was taken by the Dutch, there was a loss of 
twenty thousand xerafins. 

l4. The War fleet of the North and the Merchant fleet 
coming from Cambaya under the Captain-in-chief, Leonel de 
Sousa, sustained loss to the extent of sixty thousand xerafins. 
as the Dutch captured near Dama? nineteen merchantmen and 
two men-of-war, killing or taking prisoners fifty men. 

DIS. The lossin the two cargo Galliots and one man-of-war 
which the Dutch took from the fleet of D. Julianes de No- 
ronha, amounted to fifty thousand xerafins. Seventy Portu- 
guese, including the son and heir of Manoel de Moraes Sopico, 
were killed or made prisoners. 

6. In the three armed Galliots which went to the rivers 
of Cuama under the Captain-in-chief, Francisco Pereira Darque, 
there was a loss in gold of three hundred thousand xerafins. 
The boats, after leaving Quilimane, were eventually lost, but 
some persons escaped. / 

2. In Diogo Fernandez Reygoto’s ship, which carried 
eighteen cannon, and was taken by the Dutch on the way 
from China, there was a loss of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand xerafins, and twenty-eight Portuguese, out of the ninety 
on board, were drown 

2]8. In Simad Cardoso's Galliot, which disappeared on 
her way to Moçambique, there was a loss of fifty thousand 
xerafins, besides the death of the people that she carried. 

286). In Valentim Gracia's Galliot, which was going to 
Manila, there was a loss of twenty-five thousand xerafins. 

220. In Ruy Dias da Cunha's Galliot, which was also 
going to Manila, there was a loss of twenty thousa nd xerafins. 

29). In Philippe Pinto's Galliot, which came from Mom- 
baos, and, fearing the Malavares, entered Raiapor,' there was a 
oss of eighteen thousand xerafins, as she was taken by the 
Moors of the Idalcad. | — 

222. In Francisco da Sylveira Claveiro's Galliot, which 
was coming from Catifa* and was captured with eighteen valu- 


able horses by the Malavares, there was a loss of thirty-two 
thousand xerafins.  — ^ 
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223. In the Patache of Joad de Tovar, Captain of Chaul, 
which, being on its way to Mombaga with a cargo of clothing 
was captured by the Malavares just outside the said port, there 
was a loss of eighty-six thousand xerafins. 

224. In Francisco Moniz da Sylva's Galliot, which was 
coming from Mascate,’ and was taken by tbe Dutch below 
the fort of the Aguada,* there was a loss of sixty thousand 
xeratins. 

225. In the Galliot of Julio Moniz, Captain of Mascate, 
which was taken by the Dutch, there was a loss of forty thou- 
sand xerafins. In another Galliot of the said Moniz. which 
was captured by the Dutch two days after having sailed from 
Mascate, there was a loss of seventy thousand xerafins, and 
the Ouvidor da Fazenda (Superior Revenue Officer) and the 
other hidalgos travelling with him were made prisoners. 

226. Eight Galliots and three Pataches, that were in the 
Bay of Columbo waiting to ship cinnamon for this City of Goa, 
were lost in a storm before they could take in their cargo, 
and there was a loss of forty thousand xerafins. 

227. Thirty sampans* (Chapanas) which were coming 
across to the other coast laden with Azegua,* were totally lost, 
a damage of twenty thousand xerafins. 

228. In Gaspar Alvarez da Costa's Galliot, which was 
coming from China and was taken in the Straits by the Dutch, 
there was a loss of fifty-five thousand xerafins. 

229. In Manoel de Azevedo's Patache, which was com- 
ing from Bacorá* and was taken by the Dutch, there was a loss 
of thirty thousand xerafins. ° 

230. In Pedro de Olveira's Galliot, which me going to 
Manila and was captured in the Straits by the Dutch, there 
was à loss of twenty-six thousand xerafins. 

23l. In Luis Gomes’ Galliot, which was going to China 
and was taken by the Dutch, there was a loss of thirty-two 
thousand xerafins: 

232. In Romaó de Lemos’ Galliot, which was coming 
from Ceilaó, there was a loss of twenty-eight thousand xerafins. 























| As it is generally | known, this is and was on the mainland, Gulf of 
Const, A An English traveller, Joseph Salbancke, says, 
however, that in Tie Roe he was taken ১০৪ by the Portuguese at Snar, as a 
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233. In Balthazar Nogueira’s Galliot, which was taken 
by the Malavares on her way from Negapatað, there was a loss 
of twelve thousand xerafins. 

234. In Miguel de Rego de Negreiros' Patache, which 
was coming from Cochim laden with cases (? cararia) and 
hidea (courama) for the Home boats, and was taken by the 
Dutch, there was a loss of eighteen thousand xerafins. 

235. In Marcal de Macedo's Patache, which was also 
coming from Cochim, together with Kego, loaded with the 
same kind of goods for the Home boats, and was carrying also 
clothing, there was a loss of twenty-five thousand xerafins. 

236. In Antonio Joao da Veiga's Galliot, which disap- 
peared on her way to Bacorá, there was a loss of twenty thou- 
sand xerafins. 

237. In Lourenco Carvalho's Galliot, which was also 
going to Bacora and disappeared in the same company, there 
was a loss of twenty-six thousand xerafins. 

238. In the five Choos,' which were coming from China 
to Malaca, and were captured in the Straits by the Dutch, 
there was a loss of one hundred and eighty thousand xerafins. 

239. In the Galliot, which turned turtle twelve leagues 
off Macao, the Chief Captain Antonio de Tavora lost his life, 
and there was a loss of forty thousand xerafins. 

240. In Antonio de Mendonca's Galliot, which was coming 
from Malaca to Negapata?^ and was taken by the Dutch, there 
was a loss of nearly twenty thousand xerafins. 

চিএ]. In the Patache of Pedro Fernandez Serra’, which 
the Dutch captured outside Mascate, there was a loss of twenty 
thousand xerafins. 

249. In the Galliot of Antonio Moniz Barreto, Captain of 
Cochim, which was taken by the Dutch on her way to Malaca, 
there was a loss of eighteen thousand xerafins. 

243. Inthe Patache of Jorge Ribeiro, which was coming 
from Cachanagana* and was taken by the Malavares, there 
was a loss of twenty thousand xerafins. 

244. In the Galliot of SebastiaS Correa, Chief Merchant of 
Sinde, which was coming from the said Sinde and was taken by 
the Malavares, there was a loss of thirty thousand xerafins. 





i I do not find this word either in dictionaries or books of reference. 
It must mean some kind of boat, 
2 





(P. 340]. 


[P. 23). 
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245, In the Patache of FernaS Vaz de Cerqueira, former 
Captain of Bacaim (Bassein, Bombay), which was going from 
Barcelor to Cambaya laden with rice and was taken by the 
Dutch, there was a loss of twenty-five thousand xerafins. 

246. In the Galliot of Martin Teixeira de Azevedo, an 
ex-Captain of Barcelor,! which was going to Dio [Diu] with a 
consignment of rice and was seized by the Malavares, there 
was a loss of fifteen thousand xerafins. 

247. Inthe Patache of Andre da Costa, Judge of the Cus- 
tom House (Juiz da Alfandega) of this City of Goa, which was 
going to Cachanagana, and was taken by the Dutch, there was 
a loss of sixteen thousand xerafins. 

248. I was unable to ascertain the value of the arms 
which the Arabs seized after the death of Ruy Freire de An- 
drade in the five forts erected by him on the coast of Arabia, 
namely Julfar, Gorqua, Rames, Dobà and Sibo.* 

249. In Jeronymo de Araujo's Galliot, which was taken 
by the Malavares on her way from S. Thomé (of Mylapore), 
there was # loss of fifteen thousand xerafins. 

250. In Joao Rodriguez de Lisbosa's Galliot, which was 
taken by the Dutch on her way from Sinde, there was a loss 
of twenty thousand xerafins. 

25l. In Diogo Leite Pereira's Patache, which was going 
to China and was taken in the Straits by the Dutch, there was 
a loss of twenty thousand xerafins. = i 

252. In Antonio de Oliveira de Moraes’ Galliot, which 
was going from Manila to China and was taken by the Dutch, 
there was a loss of sixty thousand xerafins. * 

253. In Aleixo de Mesquita Pereira's Galliot, which was 


I Barcelore and Bacanore are two ports of Canara often IO led to- 





gether in old narratives, but which have entirely disappea frorn 
modern papaa a and books of navigation, in so much that it is not quite 
easy to indicate their precise position. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Baon- 


nore, In old p , however, they are distinctly AM As for instance, 
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coming from Pegi to Cochim, and was seized by the Dutch, 
there was a loss of fifteen thousand xerafins. 

254. In Francisco da Costa Monteiro’s Galliot, which was 
eaptured by the Dutch on her way to China, there was a loss 
of thirty thousand xerafins. 

255. In Antonio da Serra’s Patache, which was carrying 
rice from Bacorà to Mascate, and was taken by the Dutch. 
there was a loss of eighteen thousand xerafins. 

256. In Fernad Jorge da Silveira's Galliot, which was 
taken by the Dutch on her way to China, there was a loss of 
thirty thousand xerafins. 

257. In Nicolao Dorta's Patache, which was seized by the 
Dutch on her way to Manila, there was a loss of twenty thou- 
sand xerafins. | 

258. In Manoel Gomes Cardoso's Galliot, which was cap- 
tured by the Dutch on her way from China, there was a loss 
of thirty thousand xerafins. 

259. In Antonio Soares Vivas' Galliot, which accidentally 
capsized on her way from China, there was a loss of one hun- 
dred aud fifty thousand xerafins in money, and of fifty-eight 
Portuguese, besides other people. / 

260. In the Patache of Francisco de Brito de Almeida. 
Captain of Columbo, which was coming from Malaca to Ceila5, 
and was taken by the Dutch, there was a loss of eighteen 
thousand xerafins. 

268. In Pedro Soares de Brito's Patache, which was cap- 
tured by the Dutch on her way from China to this City [Goa], 
there was a loss of twelve thousand xerafins. 

262. In Francisco da Veiga's Patache, which was seized 
by the Dutch on her way from Mascate to Chaul, there was a 
loss of twenty thousand xerafins. 

263. In Manoel de Azevedo's Patache, which was also 
coming from Mascate to Chaul, and was taken by the Dutch in 
the bar of Chaul, there was a loss of nearly thirty thousand 
xerafins. 

264. Inthe Patache of Francisco de Sousa de Castro, Cap- 
tain of Malaca, which was seized by the Dutch in the Straits 


of Sunda, there was a loss of forty thousand xerafins. 


265. In the Galliot of Francisco de Sousa Coutinho, Cap- 
tain of Damaó, which was going to Cambaya with a cargo of 
rice, there was a loss of twelve thousand xerafins. 

266. Inthe Galliot of Sebastiao Pinto, which was coming 


from the coast of Arabia and was क taken by the Dutch, there 


going 









there was a loss of twenty thousand xerafins. 


268. In Joao Borges’ Patache, 
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and was burnt in the Straits on account of the Dutch, there 
was & loss of — thousand xerafins. 

269. In althazar da Veiga sep idario's Galliot, which 
was going to China and was burnt in the same Straits on 
account of the Dutch, there was a loss of twenty-four thou- 
sand xerafins. 

_ 270. In the Patache of Fernad Vaz de Siqueyra, late Cap- 
tain of Bacaim, which got stranded in Cachanagana, her cargo 
being taken by the Moors, there was a loss of sixteen thousand 
xerafins. / 

(P. 343]. 2707 The Patache which was sailing under Captain Fran- 
cisco Zuzarte, and in which Joao Rodriguez de Lisboa and x 
Sebastia5 Pinto had ৩৬ was seized by the Dutch on her 
way from Mascate. e loss amounted to three hundred and 
sixty thousand xerafins. 

272. In the King's Urea,' which under Captain Bernardo 
Froes set out from Mascate, Julio Moniz and other merchants 
lost a hundred thousand cruzados* The boat got stranded on 
Moorish territory near Dio. 

273. Other losses of this and other kinds could be men- 
tioned here, but we content ourselves with this; theextent of the ৯ 
damage can be seen from the cases which have been set down 
here and which took place during the six years under survey. 
Dated Goa, I2th March, 2646. This is what this inquisitive 
writer relates in his manuscript. And Father Fernando de 
Queirós, of the holy vu of Jesus, in his history of the 
Venerable Brother Pedro de Basto,* spe —— of the losses caused 
by the Dutch in India during the peri of which we are 

treating, writes as follows:—*' Leaving aside the profits of 
which they deprived the Portuguese by obstructing the free 
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॥ The dictionaries explain this word by ** a kind of Dutch ship ", ** a 
kind of Indian ship." के 

2 A Portuguese coin, so called because of the cross on it, worth be- 
tween 2s. 3d. and 2s, Sd. 3 


5 Cf. p. 359, col. I. The Goethals’ Indian Li nrg. Portuguese St. Xavier’ 
+ possesses a copy of this now big n | ' gu " work 
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ts. WNorth Indian Folk-Medicine for Hydrophobia and 
Scorpion-Sting. 


By SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 


The ojha or medicine-man is an important member of the 
village-community in rural Bengal. He is either a Hindu of 
low caste or a Mahomedan. His profession is generally heredi- 
tary, the office descending from father to son. But it some- 
times happens that when a new candidate for the village- 
sorcerer's calling displays his proficiency in spells and leech- 
craft by effecting a cure in some difficult case, he is a ppointed 
ojha for the first time. His vocation consists in the exor- 
cism of ghosts and other supernatural beings and the treat- 
ment of the ailments which child-flesh is heir to, cattle- 
diseases, women suffering from hysteria, and cases of snae- 
bite and hydrophobia. He is believed to be an adept in benefi- 
cent as well as in nefarious magic. In his capacity as an 
exponent of malevolent sorcery, he is much more dreaded 
than loved, as the illiterate folks of the countryside suppose 
that he can inflict diseases and do all sorts of mischief, if he 
ia offended in any way. By way of remuneration for his pro- 
fessional assistance, he receives fees in money or kind, propor- 
tionate to the pecuniary circumstances of the patient. In the 
olden times, the village ojha was credited with the possession 
of a good deal of thaumaturgic power. But with the pro- 
gress of education and the spread of enlightenment in general, 
the belief in their potency has greatly fallen off, so much so 
that, at the present day, the number of the practitioners of 
sorcery can be counted on the fingers of à hand. 

As stated above, the village ojha professes to cure cases of 
hydrophobia and snake-bite by means of his mantrams or spe lis. 
I propose, in this paper, to publish the texts, with translations 
and remarks, of two of his cure charms for hydrophobia 
induced by the bites of rabid dogs and jackals, and one for 
exorcising away the venom of scorpion-stings. The language of 
these spells or mantrams is Bengali. As they have been 
borrowed from Pang al for use in Bihar, the instructions for 
using them are in Hindi. As the ojhas are mostly illiterate 
and low-caste men, the texts of these cure-charms, as taken 

| A down from their dictation, are very corrupt and make no sense. 
| I have, therefore, given below. the correct texts thereof. The 
KE: TE | text of the first cure-charm for hydrophobia is as follows :— 
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No. I. 
qve गौदज़ का बिघ কুহ करने का 
FA | 
l. टोकाई मनसा देबौर दोक्षाई | 
2. Gumawa faa eta faam ate घरे ॥ 
ठे. मनसखार RTIRA ( व्यमुकेर ) व्यकेर Paw Het | 
4. रहे कांसार লিনহ set ॥ ^ 


S3 [T | 

रोगो इतबार के दिन afa सबेरे व्योम्काके मकान परु जाय | 
वह्वांपर रोगौ ओर sear रक साथ ব্ৰাল करके xx छो কীনা पुण्यको 
ste मुख करुके बेठें। Sten रोगोको पौठको aca ws होकर 
एक साफ सुथरो कांसोको थालो सोगोकौ पीठ परु लगाकर aE मन्त्र | 
तौनबार पढ़े Beets নাহ্‌ og मारे | जो रोगो शासौर में बिल 
होगा লী थालो Qe चिपक mant कि व्यगर ut को छुटाया जावे 
at उसके साथ cure रोगो भी fax पड़ेगा । जब faa निकल 
जायगा तो थालो লী व्यपने च्याप we जायगोौ | 


"TRANSLATION OF No. I. | 
Incantation for exorcising away the venom of the dog and the 
* Jackal. PN. 
i Text. | 


l. I seek the protection of the goddess Manasii 

2. The mother of all venomous creatures (i.e. the god- 
dess Manasa), being more unkind than the venom itself, is 
sitting at home. IET ls of (४ ; i" 
ra nder the — of al spells of (the 


jm 
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of them should sit facing the east. Thereafter the exorciser, 
taking his stand behind the patient's back, should place a 
well-cleaned bell-metal platter on the patient's back and recite 
the aforementioned cure-charm three times and each time 
blow upon the patient. If there should be any venom in the 
patient's body, the platter will so firmly adhere to his body 
that, should any attempt be made to take it off from his back, 
he (the patient) will also fall upon the ground therewith. 
When the venom is thoroughly extracted, the platter will of 
itself fall off the patient's body. 


Remarks. 


The most noteworthy features of the above-mentioned 
cure-charm are :—(a) The selection of a Sunday morning for the 
performance of the incantation; (b) the purification by means 
of the bath; (c) the act of sitting with the faces turned 
towards the east; (d) the application of the bell-metal platter 
to the patient's back for extracting the venom ; (e) the blowing 
by the exorciser upon the patient's body; and (/) the invoca- 
tion to the goddess Manasa. I shall discuss each of the fore 
going points seriatim. 

(a) The early morning of a Sunday appears to be very 
favourable for the performance of magic and exorcism-cere- 
monies, In the Bihari incantation for making an enemy 
restless, which I have already published,' the branch of the 
Ficus glomerata tree is cut very early in the morning of a 
Sunday. 

(b) The bath is always resorted to in all purificatory and 
lustration ceremonies, as water is universally believed to drive 
off all evil and malignant influences. The performer of all 
magic and exorcism-ceremonies has also to purify himself by 
bathing before he commences the rites, as will appear from the 
incantation for bringing a woman under one's control,* where- 
in the sorcerer is directed, first of all, to cleanse and purify his 
body, change his clothes, and then commence his operations. 

(c) The required practice of sitting with the face turned 
to the east is a survival, in modern custom, of the once uni- 
versal rites of sun-worship. The worship of the Sun-god is a 
living cult in India. As will appear from my latter paper, 
every pious Hindu, in Bihar, worships the Sun-god on Sundays 








— p. is· Sib of Vol. IX of the Bombay Anthropological Society's 
| es. * pp. 5IO-5II of Vol. IX of the Bombay Anthropological Society's 


J 7 এ 

B ** 4 Note on the Worshi vr ক Pipal Tree in Bengal," contribu ted 
to the Bombay জবর শট ciety'a Journal, Vol X, pp. 302-306, 
as also in my article on * Sun Worship in Bihar” published at pages 
460-474 of tho Calcutta Review for October, 80047 
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and observes a strict fast. He breaks his fast before sunset, 
and partakes of chapatties, milk and sweets only, avoiding all 
kinds of food in the preparation or cooking of which salt has 
been used. He also circumambulates the sun and repeats the 
undermentioned mantra or incantation :— 


यानि यानि च ग्रापाजि aganna a च | 
लानि लानि बिनश्यलि प्रदच्छिणं पदे परे ॥ 


Translation. 


The circumambulation of the sun atones for all sins as 
also for all those which are tantamount to the sin of killing 
one hundred Brahmans. 


People believe that, by performing sun-worship, observing 
fasts on Sundays, performing the Hom ceremony and partak- 
ing of saltless food on those days, they will remain free from 
diseases and that, by circumambulating the sun, their sins 
wil be expiated. It would thus appear that, by sitting with 
their faces turned towards the east, ‘‘The gates of the 
sun, as Tennyson has very appropriately called it, both the 
exorciser and the patient pray to the Sun-god for removing 
the venom of the dog-bite or jackal-bite from the latter's body 
and thereby curing him of hydrophobia. 

(d) The application of the bell-metal platter to the 
patient’s back for extracting the venom is an example of 
the **sucking-cure '" which is a common practice of savage 
quackery. The Dayak priest of Borneo makes a pretension 
of taking out stones, splinters, rags, etc., which he declares 
are spirits, from the affected limb of his patient. The Fingo 
medicine-man, in South Africa, sucks the afflicted part of his 
patient's body and pretends to extract therefrom grains of the 
Indian corn, which are alleged to be the cause of the pain. 
Among the aboriginal tribes of Australia, the sorcerer pretends 
to extract from his own body, by means of passes, a magical 
essence, and causes it to enter his victim’s body in the shape 
of a quartz pebble which inflicts pain on and wastes away, the 
latter's body. The medicine-man among the aboriginal Indian 
tribes of South America also pretends, by means of sucking 
the afflicted part of his patient’s body, eA to extract therefrom 
bones, pieces of grit, thorns, mussel-shells, bits of wood—often 
even beetles, caterpillars, centipedes and the like—all of which 





he produces from his mouth as if all these objects and crea- 
tures had been in the sufferer's body. It is said that ehe 
n the 
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upon the patient's body when I discuss the third cure-charm. 
namely, that for scorpion-sting. 

(f) The goddess Manasi is the goddess of snakes and 
venomous creatures of all kinds. She has, therefore, been 
invoked in this cure-charm as ''the mother of venomous 
creatures'' ( faqarar). Another of her appellations is far 
or fawett or ‘‘the remover of all poisons.'' She has, there- 
fore, been invoked by the exorciser for taking away the venom 
from his patient's body. 


I now come to the second cure-charm for hydrophobia 
the text whereof is given below :— 


No. IT. 
कुत्ते गोदड़ के काटे wur] जल पड़ने का 

HA । 

l. स्पाकट "UST sae पड़ा | 

2. पूरो मने परो काय ४ 

3. बाघ wem Tae कुकुर 

4, War "Umen areas 

5. faa ufxur am सिद्ध qa । 

6. wt रुामेरु are 

7. qa कालिका चशिडकार Sars ॥ 


सरुपेका | 
মল sur wer रोगीको মলা चाहिये | 


TRANSLATION OF No. II. 


Incantation for charming water wherewith to exorcise away venom 
from a person bitten by a dog or a jackal. 


Text. 
l. Medicinal herbs which have not been cut or which 


have fallen off themselves from a tree— 
^t Wear upon your body with full faith (in their 
efficacy). 2d 
|. 3. (The venom of) the tiger, the bear, the jackal an e 
dog, 


4. And of the venomous lizard called anjin@ which is 
mottled and streaked like an areca-nut, 
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5. Catch and bring, O preceptor well versed in sorcery ! 
6. This is the command of Sri Rima. 


7, This is the command of the goddess Kalika (Chandikà) 
of the (cross)-road. ac 


Direction. 


The patient should drink the water which has been 
charmed with the recital of the aforementioned incantation. 


Remarks, 


The most characteristic features of the charm-cure No. II 
are :—(a) The use of medicinal herbs for the purpose of 
incantations, and the belief that they derive their efficacy 
from the fact of their not having been cut; (b) the belief in 
the existence of poisonous lizards: (c) the invocation to 
Rama; and (d) that to the goddess Chandika of the cross-road. 

(a) Medicinal herbs have been used in India for the pur- 
pose of incantations since the times of the ancient Aryans 
when they settled in the Panjab. ‘*The few instances we 
find in the Rig-Veda of the active use of spells may certainly 
be classed under the head of ‘‘ white ''——or harmless—magic 
since they consist almost entirely of the gathering and hand- 
ling of herbs, apparently not even accompanied by conjur- 
ing—except in the case of a woman, who digs up a plant to 
make a love-potion of, for the routing of a rival in her hus- 
band's affections (X. 740). She appears to have been success- 
ful, for there is a song of triumph and exultation at having 
got rid of all intruders and secured the proper place as sole 
ruler of her household. But the general and approved uses 
of herbs and plants were evidently for healing purposes, as 
shown in the so-called ** Song of the Physician’’—really an 
herb-healer, who wanders about the country with his box of 
ashvattha-wood. 'The good man makes no seoret of the fact 
that his chief object is a livelihood. This charming cultur-bild 
abounds in little homely touches which throw just the side- 
lights we are so eager for on the manners and ways of those 
otherwise unattainable times. The healer begins by formally 
announcing that he will sing the praise of *' the herbs the ver- 
dant" which are among the oldest of things.'" 

R P ž * = '* Hundredfold are your ways, 
thousandfold your growth, endowed with various powers : make 
me this sick man well. * - x * Give me victory 
as to a prize-winning mare. $ * * For I must have 
cattle, horses, and clothes.* * " 2 * You will 
be worth much to me if you make my sick man well. He 
in whose hands herbs are gathered as numerous as nobles (or 

| rajans) in the assembly, he is accounted a skilful healer, 
of fiends and diseases,—the watery 
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ishing, the strengthening,—here they all are together to heal 
what is wrong with him. The herbs’ fragrance escapes (from 
the box) as a herd from the stable, to earn a good price for me 
—and thy life for thee, good man. * * * * = No let or 
hindrance keeps them back; they are as the thief who breaks 
through fences. * * * * * When I, O ye simples, grasp 
you sternly in my hands, sickness flees away, as a criminal who 
fears the grip of the law. In your progress from limb to limb, 
and from one articulation to another, ye drive sickness before 
you, as surely as a severe judge’s sentence. Flee then, sickness, 
flee away—with magpies and with hawks; flee on the pinions of 
the winds, nay of the whirlwinds.'"' ( Roth's translation).! 

This belief in the efficacy of herbs and plants for curing 
the ills that human flesh is heir to, survived in Europe 
even as recently as the close of the sixteenth century when 
plants were regarded from a purely utilitarian point of view, 
not only by the commoner folks, but also by many learned 
scholars. ‘‘ Just as men lived in the firm belief that human 
destinies depended upon the stars, so they clung to the notion 
that everything upon the earth was created for the sake of 
mankind ; and, in particular, that in every plant there were 
forces lying dormant which, if liberated, would conduce either 
to the welfare or injury of man. People imagined they dis- 
cerned magic in many plants, and even believed that they were 
able to trace in the resemblance of certuin leaves, flowers, and 
fruits to parts of the human body, an indication emanating from 
supernatural powers, of the manner in which the organ in 
question was intended to affect the human constitution. The 
similarity in — between a particular leaf and the liver did 
duty for a sign that the leaf was capable of successful applica- 
tion in cases of hepatic disease, and the fact of a blossom being 
heart-shaped must mean that it would cure cardiac complaints. 
Thus arose the so-called Doctrine of Signatures, which, brought 
to its highest development by the Swiss alchemist, Bombastus 
Paracelsus (8493-02$0), played a great part in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and still survives at the present day 
in the mania for nostrums,”' है 

It will be seen from the ৪০০০৫ remarks that it is de 
rigueur to cull the medicinal herbs, not by cutting but by digging 
them up, because it is supposed that, if they are cut out, the 
magical virtues lying dormant within them will escape. 

(b) It is commonly believed that the lizard called =fwar 
or স্বাজনার is poisonous. It is এপ to an areca-nut because 
of the streaks and spots on its body, similar to those existing 








|.  Vedic India (The Story of the Nations Series). By Zennido A. Rago- 
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on the said nut. But zoologically speakir 
ous lizard found in India E the ৮৮7 
only in Mexico that a poisonous lizard , kno 
as — suspectum, exists. 

. (c) Rama is invoked in the foregoing cure-char ecause 
stg आ by the E of Bengal to E a friend of ee Ban 
whose hair is worn, enclosed in a i 
e URS Cf feraci n amulet, as a charm against 

(d) The goddess Chandiki is an incarnation of the god- 
dess Durga or Devi whose victories over the demons or Asuras 
are narrated in the Chandi Mahatmya which forms a part and 
parcel of the Markandeya Purana. She is supposed to preside 
over spells and incantations. Hence the invocation to her. 
She has been invoked as ** the goddess Kalika (Chandika) of the 
cross-road "" because it is believed to be the favourite abode of 
the divinities. Numerous examples may be quoted to show 
the intimate connection, which exists in the minds of the 
superstitious, between the cross-roads on the one hand and the 
gods and the malignant spirits on the other. Among the deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon, Rudra is one who made his dwelling- 
place on the cross-roads and to propitiate whom offerings at the 
yearly sacrifices were generally taken to the latter place. Simi- 
larly those who are suffering from disease, are advised by the 
practitioners of folk-medicine to go naked to the cross-roads, 
make an offering of rice, recite some mantrams, and then 
return without looking back. 

We further know from the evidence of folk-tales that, in 
ancient times in India, expiatory sacrifices were offered to the 
goddess Chandika for saving the life of a king. 

Those who are interested in the study of folk-medicine 
will note that, after the performance of the two aforementioned 
incantations for the cure of hydrophobia, the patient is not 
called upon to partake of anything substantial by way of medi- 
cine, except that, in the second case, he has to quaff off some 
charmed water. In this respect, they differ materially from the 
treatment for hydrophobia which is practised by a class of heredi- 
tary medicine-men in Gondalpirs in the district of Hughli in 
Lower Bengal, and is famous throughout the length and breadth 
of that province. Before the establishment of the Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli, Bengali patients bitten by rabid dogs 
and jackals used invariably to resort to Gondalpara for under- 
going this well-known method of treatment. = The mode of 
effecting nhe ** oure’’ is “for the bitten person, after fasting, to 
defray | expense of a special service, and to receive a piece 


there is no poison- 
g countries, It is 
wn to the zoologists 





—— t | | 
of red broadcloth impregnated with the snuff of a lamp-wick 
and secreted in the heart of a plantain. As long as the charm 
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is preserved and the patient abstains from the eating of this 
variety of plaintain, the effects of the bite are warded off. 
Another plan is for the patient to take a secret medicine, pro- 
bably cantharides pounded. with twenty-one pepper-corns before 
the twenty-first day. This causes the patient to throw off 
some mucus, known as the ‘‘ dog's whelp,'" and this leads to 
cure.’’! It will thus be seen that, in the method of treatment 
practised by the medicine-men at Gondalpara, the patient 
suffering from hydrophobia has to partake of some substantial 
* nostrum." But it is not known whether any mantrama or 
incantations are recited at the time of preparing the same. 

We have now to consider whether there is any other 
popular cure for hydrophobia wherein neither any mantrams are 
recited by the village ojia, nor is the patient called upon to 
partake of any ‘‘nostrum '' or even charmed water. Mr. W- 
Crooke has recorded that there is one such method of cure 
followed in Northern India, wherein the patient suffering from 
the effects of the bite of mad dogs and jackals has to look 
down seven wells.* 

It should be further noticed that the numbers 3 and 7 and 
2১ (being the multiple of the first two numbers) play an im- 
portant part in all the methods, described above, for the treat- 
ment of hydrophobia. In the first cure-charm, the mantram 
is recited three times, and the medicine-man has to blow upon 
the patient the same number of times. In the last hydro- 
phobia-cure mentioned by Mr. Crooke, the patient has to look 
down seven wells. Whereas the *'*'nostrum,'' prescribed by 
the medicine-men of Gondalpürá, has to be prepared with ZI 
pepper-corns and must be taken before the twenty-first day. 
Surely there must be some occult influence dormant in these 
numbers. 

I now give below the text of the third cure-charm, namely, 
that for exorcising away the venom of the scorpion-sting :— 


No. III. 
बोकु के fau दूरुकगब्नेका मन्त्र । 
l. wi खरु "ms 
2. wit fefe fafer =: ॥ 
8. wait fefe fete चिलि w | 


Ő 





| Tribes and Castes of Bengal. By H. H. Risloy. 2 vols. Calcutta: 
}BDl, Vol I, page 367 


2 An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India. By W. Crooke. Allahabad: 8897 page 25. 
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4. नच्सणो स्फः ॥ 
D. सब्बभ्यो Wü स्फः ॥ 


सर्पका | 
यष RA पढ़कर काटे EU व्यंग सें फंक मारे । 


TRANSLATION OF No. III, 
Incantation for exorcising away the venom of a scorpion. 


Text. 
Om sarah', I blow 
Om hili mili !, I blow. 
Om hilt hili chili!, I blow. 
I blow to Brahma 
5. I blow to all the gods 


Direction. 
While reciting this incantation, blow upon the limb which 
has been stung by a scorpion. 


Remarks. 


Modern ethno-psychological researches have shown that 
the object of the exorciser’s blowing or spitting n the 
patient’s body or upon his affected limb is to effect tho 6 cure, 
most probably. by means of SA Sates suggestion and magnet- 
ism ally by the former. e sorcerer among the South 
American Indians pretends to cure by blowing volumes of 
tobacco-smoke on the face of zd. pa a die over the nffected 
part of his bod appear m the owing testimony 

Koch-Grünberg of the Freiburg University | 

** He (the medicine-man) works his cures in all probability 

by means of h tic suggestion and magnetism 
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trance the Indian takes for a revelation. The accompanying 
ceremonial which the medicine-inan carries out as part of the 
treatment in order to work upon the imagination of the patient 
and his relatives is very similar in every tribe, no matter 
whereabouts in South America it be. He will swing the magic 
rattl» and maintain a monotonous song often for hours at a 
stretch. He will interrupt this only to give the patient volumes 
of tobacco-smoke in the face or over the affected part and at 
the same time squeeze and spit upon the latter. All this noise, 
the smoking, and the continually-repeated exactly similar 
movements of the medicine-man must have an effect upon the 
patient that can only be described hypnotism. Finally he 
sucks the painful part and after some time produces from 
his mouth bones, pieces of grit, thorns, mussel-shells, bits of 
wood—often even beetles, caterpillars, centipedes, etc., appa- 
rently as if these had been in the patient's body. Very force 
of imagination cures the patient at once ! '' ! 

Dr. A. C. Haddon is also of the opinion that suggestion 
combined with hypnotism hes at the root of such magical 
practices as the pretension to cure a patient by blowing either 
upon his body or upon his affected limb. He says:—*'* The 
far-reaching power of suggestion has been perhaps the most 
potent factor in upholding magical practices, especially when 
it is combined with hypnotism.  * क * 9 . » 
Suggestion alone, without the aid of hypnotism, can effect 
wonders, and faith.cures and Christian science are by no means 
a new thing under the sun, but something very old under 
new names. Probably every physician has known cases of 
persons who died because they did not want to live or were at 
least indifferent; and probably an equal number who materially 
lengthened their lives by the mere determination not to die. 
The psychology of the matter is up to a certain point simple 

. enough Just as the savage is a good actor, throwing himself 
like a child into his mime, so he is a good spectator, entering into 
E the spirit of another's acting, herein again resembling the 

J child, who can be frightened into fits by the roar of what he 
knows to be but a ** pretended ™ lion. Even if the make-believe 
is more or less make-believe to the victim, it is hardly less effica- 
cious ; for dominating, as it tends to do, the field of attention, 
it racks the emotional system, and, taking advantaze of the 





aT relative abeyanve of intelligent thought and will, sets stirring 
Move all manner f deep- tying ig i m puls ul«es and automatisms.''* A 

Ka "The student of comparative folklore will notice that, in 
e fore charm-cure, Brah 
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—incarnations of Devt or Durgà —who presides over spells and 
leech-craft. This omission is curious, for such an invocation 
to the said goddess is to be found in another cure-charm for 
scorpion-sting from Northern India, the translation whereof 
is as follows : 

“ Black scorpion of the limestone! green thy tail and black 
thy mouth. God orders thee to go home. Come out, scorpion! 
at the spell. Come out, come out. If you fail to come out, 
Mahadeva and Parvati will drive thee out." ! 

We should now compare the foregoing cure-charms from 
Northern India with those in use in the countries adjacent to 
India. First of all, let us discuss one from Persia. Miss Ella C. 
Sykes, who sojourned in Persia for a long time, says that, in 
that country, *''some families possess an infallible remedy for 
the stings and bites of scorpions and tarantulas, in the shape of 
certain small stones, which are kept as heirlooms and handed 
down from generation to generation as most cherished possessions 
These are believed to be a secretion from the eyes of an unfortu- 
nate prince, turned by enchantment into an ibex, which lamen- 
ted its cruel fate with floods of tears, that hardened as they fell 
on the barren Persian hills, among which it was condemned to 
wander.''* Unfortunately, Miss Sykes has not placed on record 
the method of using the aforesaid stones for effecting the cure. 
If these stones are applied to that part of the body which has 
been stung by a scorpion or tarantula for extracting the venom 
therefrom, we may safely place this Persian method of treat- 
ment in the category of ‘* sucking-cures’’ and conclude that it 
is the Persian analogue of the North Indian cure-charm No. l, 
described supra, wherein the bell- metal platter is used for extract- 
ing the venom from the tient's body. Then again, Miss 
Sykes has omitted to record whether or not any prayer to Allah 
is recited at the time of applying these stones to the afflicted 


part. If the recital of any such prayer is eres d at the time 
the North Indian 


IUD het is an indispensable adjunct of the Persian me- 
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The signs of the zodiac are inscribed all round the outside of 
such bowls, and inside are engraved descriptions of the differ- 
ent diseases that affliet man, combined with prayers to Allah. 
The doctor possesses a small key for each prayer, and his mode 
of curing a patient is thus: He fills the basin with water, 
drops the key against the prayer suitable for the complaint 
with which he is dealing, ind 5 the invalid swallows the water 
in a believing spirit, his recovery from illness will be effected. 
Women wishing to gain the love of their husbands use these 
bowls, repeating an invocation to the Prophet as they pour 
the water over their heads.”"! 

In view of the foregoing testimony, we are justified in pre- 
suming that a prayer to Allah would appear to be invariably 
recited at the time of applying the aforementioned stones to 
the patient's body. 

Now we should proceed to Arabia and find whether there is 
any popular method of treatment in vogue in that country, for 
the cure of scorpion-sting. We are again indebted to Miss 
E. C. Sykes for the evidence to show that there is one such cure 
prevalent in that country. She says :— 

* The Arabs have a far less agreeable remedy for the sting 
of a scorpion. The sufferer is laid in a freshly dug grave, and 
upon him are heaped the garments of seven married and 
seven unmarried men. If he is unable to survive this sutffo- 
cating treatment, he is buried forth with in the grave so consi- 
derately prepared beforehand." * 

The most curious part of this mode of curing the scorpion- 
sting is the heaping up over the patient the garments of seven 
married and seven unmarried men. Here we find that that 
number of mystic si ৯৬ an important part 
again as it does in the North Indian cure-charms described 
supra. lf the object of this mode of treatment is to etlect 
the cure by subjecting the patient to a very high degree of 
temperature, we have here an anticipation by the primitive 
Ara be of the modern European treatment of bydrophobia- 
patients by the Buisson Bath. 


Corrupt Text of the Cure- Charm No. 4 for the Cure of 
Hydrophobia 
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Corrupt Text of the Cure-Charm No. II [or the Cure of 
Hydrophobia. 


कुत्ते गौदड़ के काटे SOT को जल पढ़ना 

ea) Sime जारा, Sae पोड़ा पोरोमते पार काय | बाघ, 
अलक, Tae, कु कर, गाया, च्याक्ारु, Biya, निघ कस्या व्यान 
fafs qa ओ cae ara वाटेर कालिका चंडिका | ë 

Corrupt Text of the Cure-Charm No, III for the Cure of 

Scor pion- Sting 
wie के fee gan নস । डों ace gs डों छझिलि 
fafa wm डो चिलि चिलि fum स्मः; caput स्फः att 

. देजेभ्या ख्फः। 
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t6. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXV. 


ote.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 488 of the '* Journal and Proceedings” for 
toig. 


: 47. First SUPPLEMENT TO ‘THE MINT TowwNs or THE 
MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA.’ 


A paper called ‘ The Mint Towns of the Mughal Emperors 
of India’ appeared in the 009] 2 issue of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the Introduction I mentioned my 
intention of keeping the Mint Tables embodied in that contri- 
bution up to date by the periodical issue of correction and addi- 
tion slips, and hoped that collectors would help by permitting 
me to mention their unpublished coins. I now publish the first 
Supplement to that work. 

The errors requiring correction fall into three classes. 
There are a few ordinary misprints which escaped detection 
when the proof sheets were read. One or two references, though 
present in the manuscript, remained unrecorded through in- 
advertence. I may mention the currency of Murad Bakbsh 
issued at Surat. Lastly mistakes crept in owing to errors in 
published works which have been discovered since the publica- 
tion of the Mint Tables. 


ERRATA. 
P. 430, For Mandisor read Mandisor. 
b P. 430. For Hissar, read Hisar. 
P. 430. To Awadh, and Akbtarnagar Awadh, add Süba 


P. 435. For 493, read als, 

P. 4358. For Mr. Rodgers at the time of writing said that 
the coin was in his possession, read This coin was seen by 
General Cunningham in Lucknow in 840, and an imprint of it 
taken. 

'This correction has already been embodied in a slip issued 
with the original paper. It is to be hoped that the corn ts 
still in existence, and that it may be traced by one of our 
keen Lucknow collectors. 

. 438. For ltüwa, read Itawa. 
||.  — P 439, Column Ajmer, A/, line 5, insert G(I). 
00 p. 453. Anwala should succeed Anüpnagar. 
| P 455. For Bilanagargadha, read Balinagzargadha. 
| = P. 468, Unter Bindraban, the coins of Maminibad have 
been omitted. As Bandar Shahi has now been shown to be a 
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mistaken reading—see below—this mint should be deleted, and 

the column devoted to Miminibad. The only entry is Shah 
‘Alam II, Æ, P. M. i 

| P. 476. For Chitor, read Chitor. 

P. 478. For Hisar, read Hisar. 

P. 484. For Deogarh, read Deogarh. 

P. 487. Column Satara, Æ, line 8, delete T. This is a 
clerical error. 

P. 490. At head of first column, interchange Æ and 
JE. 

P. 498. Qanauj should precede Kabul. 

P. 493. For Sitpür, read Sitpür. Also Sitptr should 
follow Sahrind. 

P. 494. Sikakul should succeed Sahrind and Sitpir. 

P. 496. For ‘Azimabad, read * Azimübad. 

P. 505. On this page is the mint-name Kiratpür, which 
on page 429 is written Kiratpür. One of these is an error, but 
I should like to see the coin before deciding which is the correct 
rendering. | 

P. 5I0. There is a reference to a Gohad copper coin of 
Akbar. This is a pure clerical error, and should be deleted. 

P. 57. For sU Aiae Mustafa-ábüd, read ob thew 
Mustafa-abad. 

P. 523. On p. 429 I have mentioned Nahan mint as being 
somewhat doubtful though included, but by inadvertence have 
omitted it from the actual Tables. One of the vacant columns 
should be devoted to Nahan mint, which should really follow 
Nagor. The only entry is Shah * Álam II, Æ, ROM). 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


P. 429. For Bikünir, read Bikaner. 

P. 433. My remarks on the Ajmer mint now require 
amplification. In 00003 I had the pleasure of inspecting the fine 
Indian coins in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Amongst 
them was an unpublished zodiacal muhar struck at Ajmer mint, 
ok I have illustrated this fine coin on Plate 
Catalogue 
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P. 435. JZAINUC-L-BILAD. A reference is invited to the 
Note on this mint in the second volume of the new Lahore 
Museum Catalogue, and to Mr. A. Master's paper * The Mint 
Town Zainu-l-bilád' in N. S. XXI. 

P.440. For Ujain, read Ujjain. 

P. 44]. Column Ahmad&bad, A’, line 24, insert P.M. This 
muhar is interesting in view of Mr. A. Master's recent paper 
on the Ahmadabad mint—N. S. XXII. Its fabric is exactly 
similar to that of the Ahmadabad muhar of Bedir Bakht, 
struck in the same year. 

Ahmadabad muhars of Akbar's earlier types are not rare, 
but are quite unknown of the Hāhi type. Otherwise all 
known Ahmad&ibad muhars are very scarce. 

Column Ahmadnagar, Æ, line 4, delete B.M. This is really 
a Nizam Shahi coin—compare N. S. VII, § 48. 

P.43l, second footnote. Mr. H. Nelson Wright has a coup- 
let Ahmadanagar rupee of Jahangir, and also an Ahmad&nagar 
rupee of the usual Llahi type. 

P. 446. Column A‘zamnagar, Æ, line ll, insert X XII. 

P. 448. Column Akbarnagar, Æ, line 7, insert Cabinet de 
France; line 24, delete B.M. The latter coin is really of 
Jahángirnagar mint. 

In line 4, A’, insert J. P. (Collection of Mr. Jagat Prasad, 
Post Office and Telegraph Department, Delhi). 

P. 428. Column Süba Awadh, Æ, line 24, insert C. J. B. 
(Cabinet of Mr. C. J. Brown, Lucknow). 

P. 454. Column Balaptr, Æ, line 20, insert B.M. 

P. 455. A copper coin of Akbar of Budáàon mint has been 
published in Mr. W. H. Valentine's *'The Copper Coins of India', 
Spink & Son, 5)| 4. 

P 457. Column Burhünpür Æ, line 4, insert T. 

Column Bareli A/, line ll, insert B. Gold coins of Bareli 
mint are very rare. 


P. 458. For ys Bikinir, read ,2'£5 Bikaner. 


P. 459. Column Balwantnagar, Æ, line 24, insert B.M. 

P. 460. Column Bindraban Muminübàad, Æ, line 24, 
insert Ca. 

P. 467. The mint-name Bandar Sháh! has been shown to 
be an erroneous reading, the real mint being Srinagar—see the 
new Lahore Museum Coin Catalogue, Vol. II, pages xcvi and 95. 
It should be deleted, and the co mol devoted to Maminabad— 
see nbove.. x 

P. 462. For Bahádurpatan, read Bahádurpattan. 

Column Bahadurgarh, Æ., line ]5, insert VI. 

P. 463. For Bharatpür, read Bhartpur. 

For Bharoch, read Bharüch. 

Column Bharüch, Æ, line 24, insert T. 


P. 465.  Bairáta silver coins should be attributed to a new 
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mint Barár, to which one of the supplementary empty columns 
should be devoted The only entries relate to Akbar and 
Jahangir See N. S, XXIII, 8735.  Barár should really 
succeed Budaon. 

P. 466, Column Panipat, Æ, line 24, insert B.M. Mr. 
C. J. Brown has pointed out that the epithet should read eae) 
instead of ak+—see the second volume of the new Lahore 
Museum Catalogue, p. Ix. I accept this emendation. 

P. 467. Column Patna, A’, line 86, delete B. M. This 
coin is of Sahrind mint. 

Column Purbandar, Æ, line 76, insert P.M. 

P. 469. Column Tatta, A’, hne 4, insert P.M. Also in 
same column, AB, line 20, insert L.M 

P 473, Column Jünagarh, A’, line 8, insert N.S. XVI 
Attention is called to Dr. G. P. Taylor's monograph on the 
coins of Jūnagarh in N S. XIX. Column Jahingirnagar, Æ 
line |, insert B M. This coin, from the Bleazby Collection 
was incorrecily attributed to Akbarnagar mint—see above 

P. 475. I have stated that all known coins of Champinir 
mint are of date AH. 942—see second volume of the new 
Lahore Museum Catalogue, p.Ixx. Mr. Nelson Wright has 
anew type of copper coin dated ७43 

P. 476. For Chinüpatan, read Chinaipattan 

P. 488. Column Sa‘dnagar, A , line I6, insert L.M 

P. 489. Column Sürat, Æ, line 4, replace P. M. by Ril) 

Column Sirat. line *, At and A; insert B. M. I 
(Roman numeral) respectively. 

Column Surat, line | 07757 delete T(2). A characteristic 
feature of the Surat mint is that hali-rupecs of nearly every 
Emperor and claimant issued from it 

P. 490. Column Saháranpür A, line 24 insert B 

P. 4907 Column Shahjahinibid, Æ, line 7, delete XV 
This coin is really of Akbarabád mint. See Mr. W. H. Valen 
tine's * The Copper Coins of India,’ Part I p 94, number 39. 

Column Shàáhjalhán&bAd, Æ, line ll. regard this entry 


as doubtful 
Column Shahjahanabad, Æ. line 00, insert P. L. (Collection 


of Mr. l'anna Lal, LCS., Mo U.P 
P. 497. A Column , A’, line l6, insert W. 
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P. 503. Column Kashmir, A’, line 5, insert D. C, Ire- 
commend this entry on the sole authority of the Da Cufiha 
Sale Catalogue which records the existence of a gold zodiacal 
coin of Kashmir mint bearing the names of Jahangir and Nir 
Jahan. 

P. 504. Column Kori, A, line 7, insert Wh. Also line 
22, At, insert I.M. 

P. 505  Kambiüyat. Readers are referred to Dr. G. P. 
শান Ape monograph on the coins of Cambay—see N.S. XX, 

Also line 20, A’ insert Ca. 

P. 506. Column Gulbarga, A’, line I4. This entry is 
doubtful. 

P. 509. Column Gorakpir, Æ, line 7, insert W. 

P. 683. For Machhlipatan, read Machhlipattan. 

Column Machhlipattan, At, line 22, delete P.M. and insert 
Cabinet de France. 

P. চন. Column Mu'azzamübüd Æ, line l4, insert B.M. 
See Mr. W H. Valentine's ‘The Copper Coins of India’, Part I, 
p- 802), number lvl. Also Æ, line 867, insert L.M- 

P. 520. Column Muüngir, A’, line 24, insert B. 

P. 522. Column Narnol AS, line 4. insert Wh. 

I have lately acquired a full dam of Gwaliar mint of type 
Indian Museum Catalogue, Plate IV, 445, which shows that the 
epithet preceding al’, so far unread, is in all probability ç A 
This reading is fortified by the fact that Mr. C. J. Brown has 
independently arrived at the same conclusion. 

Full tankas of Akbar were formidable copper pieces weigh- 
ing 640 grains, and are now very scarce. They are known of 
the following mints :—Ahmadabad, Agra, Bairata, Dehli, and 

© Gobindpür. Those of Ahmadabad mint are described and 

illustrated in Dr. G. P. Taylor's ‘The Coins of Ahmadabad,’ 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R 3.5, 00 The 

cover of Mr. W. H. Valentine's ‘The Copper Coins of India 

is ornamented with the reproduction of a full tanka of Agra 

mint, the coin itself being in the Lahore Museum. Dr. White 

King also had one of the same year and month. Similar 

pieces of Bairáta mint are in the Indian and the Lahore 

Museums. A very finefull tanka of Dehli mint is described and 

illustrated in Mr. C. J. Rodgers' paper Copper Coins of 

Akbar’, J. A. S. B., 580. It is of year 43, month Di, and is 

robably the earliest known of this heavy currency. As far as 

= I know the coin is still unique. I cannot say where It is now, 

|» » buti t belonged to the late Sir Denzil [bbetson. Full tankas 

— of Gobindpür mint are in the Cabinet of Mr. H. Nelson 
wea ht. T | 

"The dám was identical in weight with the half tanka, but 

only one case does the dim currency bear its denomi- 
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national epithet—see the second volume of the new Lahore 
Museum Catalogue, p. 94. Double dims, corresponding in 
weight and size with the full tankas, are even rarer. I can 
refer numismatists to three specimens. A heavy dim of Islám 
Shah Siri was published in Mr. H. Nelson Wright's paper 
‘The Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli’, J. R. A. &.. 
8200. . 

There is a double dám of Jahingir of Bairüta mint in the 
Cabinet of Mr. H. Nelson Wright. The third specimen is the 
Sháh Jahán coin of Lucknow mint in the Indian Museum. 
Each of these three coins is unique as far as I know. 

The mint of a rupee of Shah ‘Alam II in the Bleazby Col- 
lection, dated 2208 a.m., 45 R., was tentatively read as Daru- 
z-zafr Zainábüd. A duplicate already existing in the British 
Museum had been labelled Sirdhana by Prinsep without any 
further remark. Sirdhana is in the Meerut District, and 
belonged at one time to the Begam Somru. Perhaps readers 
familiar with the locality and the period can throw further 
light on the matter. 

It may be stated as a general rule that the Mughal copper 
currency was quite different in type, weight, and size from 
that in gold and silver. Yet we occasionally get pieces in 
copper struck from silver dies. These may have been intended 
to satisfy a temporary or urgent need, or were trial pieces. 
Or it is possible that some were at one time plated. The 
Burhanptr copper coin of Jahangir and the Tatta copper piece 
of Muhammad Shah are really copper rupees. Several of the 
copper issues of Shah ‘Alam II are of the silver type, e.g., 
pieces of Murādābād and Miminabad-Bindraban mints. 

On p. xxxv of the new Lahore Museum Catalogue, volume 
two, I wrote that I did not know of the existence of largesse 
money bearing the denominations khair qabül, or nür afshan, 
from the Ahmadabad mint. I have since found that Dr. G. P. 
Taylor possesses a beautiful little Ahmadabad khair qabül. 

While the proofs of this paper have been passing through 
the Press, I am able to supply the following supplementary 
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P. 457. Column Barelli, A’, line 8, insert J. P. 
above). 


P. 467. Column Purbandar, A’, line ll, insert W. Mr. R. 
Burn also possesses a specimen. 

P. 469. Column Toragal, A’, line 065 insert W. 

P. 489. Column Sirat, NW, line 9, insert P. L. 
above). 


P. 5.46. Column Muridabad, Æ, line 24, insert P. L. 
(see nbove). 

At the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of 
India held at Lucknow on the 29th January, 2080০ Mr. Panna 
Lal, I.C.S., exhibited an unusually fine rupee of Akbar of 
Pattan mint, which showed that the correct marginal inscrip- 
tion is Dar Shahr Anbarwála Pattan. Pattan- rupees of 
Akbar were first published by Lt.Colonel Vost, I.M.S., in 
N.S. XI. He had. not good specimens to work upon, and 
read the mint name as Naharwala Pattan. 


(see 


(see 


R. B. WHITEHEAD. 


॥ 45. Two MUGHAL Correr Corns. 
A. Shah Jahan. 


Metal—copper. 
Mint—Ilahábàád. 
S. -7 inches = 8+0 centimetres. 
W. 375 grains. 
Date 8085) A.H. 

Obverse 
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Reverse 
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Dr. White King's. 
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Obverse 
Qo» 0 3b 
—— T 
saa ye c^ 
Reverse 
E s 
চে )t 
x 


Copper coins of Farrukbsiyar are known of Ahmadabad 
Akbarabad, Bijapur, Surat, Sholápür, Kabul, Machhlipattan, 
but none of Sháhjahüán&bád, though gold and siver coins of 
that mint are known. 

This specimen is worn and only the word Shak can be 
read. Other Mughal mints beginning with sls are Shahabad 
and Sháhgarh (Kanauj) neither of which are mints of Farrukh 


siyar. 
Panna LALL, I.C.S. 


B A 


749. THE ZOROASTRIAN Derry ‘‘ ARDOSHR” OR *'' ARDVI- 
SHUR'' on INDO-SOYTHIAN COINS, 


Dr. M. Aurel Stein in his admirable article on the ‘ Zoroas- 
trian Deities on Indo-Scythian coins" published in 8837, Lon- 
don, has supplied us with very interesting descriptions of these 
coins. 

, Formerly there were a great many incorrect readin - 


O, Jm En , formerly read ४ 
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OAAO 


Vata = Vada = Wind-god. 


ASLO = Athsho = Fire-god. 
OPAAC NO = Verethraghna = War-god. 
PAOPHOPO = Shahrevar = genius of metals. 
OANINAO = Vanainti = Female genius (star). 
TEIPO = Tir = Archangel representing 4th Zoroas- 
trian month. 
APAEIXPO = Ashaeikbsho 
= Ashavahishto. 


Zoroastrian Archangel Ardibahisht. 


Among some of the puzzling legends, Dr. Stein finds 
APAOXPO occurring on some of the Indo-Scytiiian coins. An 
idea has recently struck me that this legend can be read as 
ardoshr = ardvishur the temale deity, goddess of sea, Avan 
Ardshur. 


APAOX PO 
a r d u kh sh (Izafat). 


I hope some numismatist will be able to throw further 
light on this suggestion. 
FRAMJEE JAMASIEE THANAWALLA. 


I50. A New Courter MUHAR OF NÜRU-D-DIN JAHÁNGÍR, 
MUGHAL EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


I have recently acquired a heavy round muhar of Jahangir, 
described below :— 

Metal: Gold. 

Mint: Agra. 

Date: 8079 A.H., and year of reign 5. 

Weight: 005 English grains. 

Diameter: |:05 inch. 


Fre. li. 


Obverse : 


In a multifoil flowered area enclosed in a double circle with 
dota between. 


* 
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Reverse: 
In area as on obverse. 
gia yl 
— — 
ert ya 
= শী 


ets 





The couplet førmed by the obverse and reverse legends 
runs thus :— 
Ble ° ১ BLS Is ४-५ ७5 


৯৯১ p unt MES cH yy ৯৮৯ 
Translation : E 
Struck in Agra the royal coin on gold in the month of 
(By) Shah Nüru-d-din Jahangir. son of Akbar Bádsháh 
his coin contains the word Sikkah-i sháhií which is not 
found on any of Jahángir's couplet muhars or rupees in pub- 
lished catalogues. 


D The coin is somewhat worn; hence the illustration is from 
a drawing, not from a cast 





FRAMJEE JAMASJEE THANAWALLA 
Bombay, IGM January, 0905. 
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I5l. THE LAKHNAU MINT. 


[With Plates XIII.XVh 


_** Lakhnau is a large city on the banks of the Gumti, 
delightful in its surroundings,’’ says Abu-l-Fazl, and indeed 
little more is to be said of it during Mughal times. Its im- 
portance both as a city and a mint came later. Still this 
much we can gather from the scanty records of historians that, 
situated as it was in the most fertile province of Northern 
Hindustan, and standing away from the main roads between 
the capitals of the Empire, it was continually, like Jaunpur, the 
spot fixed upon by the disaffected **to ratse the head of rebel. 
lion '* —a back shop of sedition, a city of refuge for such as were 
under the ban of the court. The origin of the name has never 
been satisfactorily settled.  Sofne would find it in an ancient 
village site Lachhmanptür (Lakhshmanávati) supposed to have 
been founded by the legendary Lachhman, brother of Ram 
Chandra —near an orifice, within the present Machchhi Bhawan, 
which led down the abode of Sesnág, a thousand-headed snake 
which supports the world on its head. The name Lachhman 
Tila ( = Lachhman's Hill) survived until quite recent times. 

Others prefer the derivation from Qila Likhna derived 
from an Ahir architect Likbna, who is supposed to have planned 
the fort for the Sheikhs who settled in the town in the I3th 
century. Both are almost certainly incorrect, but they point 
to the earliest “a of the city. The earliest Muhammadan 
settlers came in fhe l3th century, the Sheikbs from Bijnaur. 
afterwards famous as the Sheikbzadas and the Qidwai Sheikhs 
of Jagzaur. In l478 A.D. (884 a.m) died the most famous in- 
habitant of Lakhhau in pre-Nawabi times, Sheikh Muham- 
mad, alias Shah Mina, son of Sheikh Qutub, pupil of a famous 
saint Sheikh Qiyámu-d din Haji, who had arrived in Lakhnau 
in 03£)0. The name Minanagar, properly applied to a muhalla, 
was once applied to the w hore city. 

Laknhnau formed part he dominions of the Sharqi Kings 
of Jaunpür, but in the year of. Shah Mina's death it was re- 
conquered by Bahlol Lodi. 

When Bábur entered India, his son Humayin captured 
the city in 7526 A.D. (933 4.H.) but abandoned it the same year, 
and it was recaptured by Babur in 935-6 a.m. when the very 
interesting coin (No. U must have been struck. A legend 
relating to this period testifies to the size and wealth of the 
place; it is said that in 800) A.D. (947-48 A.H.) when Humayun 
was retreating from Jaunpur, he stopped four hours at 
Lakhnau, and that in that short time the Sheikhs collected 
for him Rs. I0,000 and fifty horses. Sher Shah first instituted 
a mint for copper in Lakhnau, and the coining was continued 
by Akbar unt " nt least as late as the thirty-seventh year of 
his reign, 0000) a.m. During the early years of the reign the 
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intrigues of! * Ali Qulikhán, the Khin Zamin, were carried on in 
the district, though there is no record of the emperor's having 
visited the vity in person until 578 a.m ( 0028-68-09.) when he 
was engaged in quelling the revoit of Sikandar Khin Uzbek. 
He ia said to have taken a liking to the city and to have had 
several muhallas built south of the Chauk, one of the gates of 
which is still known as the Akbar! Dárwüza. For about ten 
years Lakhnau continued to be disturbed by the restlessness of 
Sikandar Khan and Husain Khin Tukriya, some time 
governor. But in 980 a. H. the former ‘laid his head on the 
pill;w of mortal sickness and departed this life ’’ and three 
years later peace appears to have feror restored. 

From this time onwards until the Nawübti Lakhnau is 
scarcely mentioned in the official annals or the pages of 
historians, From time to time a member of the famous 
Shaikh family rose into prominence, such as Shaikh Abdur- 
Rahim, “an officer of Akbar and an associate of Shaikh 
Jamil Bakbtyar whose sister Akbar took to wife.'" * Abdur 
Rahim was made a commander of seven hundred in the reign 
of Jahangir and died in Lakhnau, In 993 (I584) Mir Abi-l- 
Ghais of Bukbara was given a jágir near Lakhnau ani died of 
colic in the city two years later. Such were the events 
which alone served to enliven the tedium of life in the little 
town during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Sübah- 
dirs, unless, like Jawáhir Khan at the end of Akbar's reign, 
they were inhabitants, did not reside in Lakhnau, It is 
usually joined with Baiswüra, the two forming a Sarkar under 
the control of a faujdar. Such a faujdir was Nizim Murtaza 
Khan, son of S'adi Jahan of Pihánt, who was pensioned off in 
the twenty fourth year of Shah Jahán's reign.* In this reign 
the mint was occasionally worked, one gold, a few silver and a 
few copper coins being known. From the nineteenth ® year 
of Aurangzeb until early in the reign of Muhammad coins 
issued regularly from Lakhnau, after which its place was taken 
first probably by the Akbtarnagar Awadh Mint (Lakhnau or 
Faiz bad) and later by the Banaras mint which for many years 
was under Nawáübi control. | £ 

It was protably in the twelfth year of Jn Aurangzeb, when 
a general order was issued for the destruction of idols and temples 
throughout the empire, that the old Hindu shrine in Lachhman 
Tila was destroyed and a mosque built over the site. Legend 
tells of a visit by Aurangzeb in per«on, but there is no record in 
the annals or the letters of Aurangzeb that either Shih Jahan 
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or his M were ever in or near Lakhnau.! The Khulisatu-t- 
tawiarikh (circ ]695) and the M‘asiru-l-umara (circ 7709) 
give the most meagre accounts of the city, and indeed it 
appears that ''the Lakhnau-Baiswira district was notorious 
for the lawlessness of its zumindairs towards the close of the 
7th and during the first seven years of the I8th century : 
taking advantage of the Emperor's long absence in the Deccan 
and his endless war with the Marathas, every petty chieftain, 
village headman, and captain of roving  Afghán brigands, 
seized villages, looted property and defied the local authorities, 


A few were put down after their mud forts had been besieged 
and stormed."'* ° 


Table showing the coins issuing from the Lakhnau Mint. 


Babur.. >> 





Sher Shah Suri .. 
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The Coins. 
BABUR. 
MR 
l. Year 936— Obverse : Reverse : 
In circle : — Within ornamented 
w.? oblong border. 
S. 76) alh Y «^ y ar" 
Dena yl Hox que! E rat 
alr dy) us 3०३१५ 
Margin in segments 
divided by orna- 
ments :— Above— 
cee (३२०००)॥ Sl [cof] 
os. Gly yee 
Below :— 


25453 aslo [Mle alll [ols ] 
v ailbl [s ] 
This coin was in the White-King collection: it now 


belongs to M. Zouboff of Moscow, who very kindly sent me a 
cast of it. 


SHER SHAH SURI. 





JE | — 
2. Year— Obverse : 
Wt. 3209 ee ८? 


S. “9. 










Vol. XT, Nos, 7 & 8.] Numismatic Supplement No. X XV. 245 


LN ..७.] 
M. ০১ under ০৮ P. M. 
Years 063 M. X on reverse L. M. 
966 A 5 
967 M. XX on reverse L. M. 
067 No. M. L M. 


Note on Coin No. 3.—I have discovered two coins in the 
Lucknow Museum figured in the plate as 3a, 3b, which give 
two different readings for the obverse. Both appear to be of 
967 AH. 3a reads ak~ above ues’. 3b reads what I take to 


be 5$ or possi bly css : the latter is an entirely new epithet. 






P. 
Year 96— Obverse : Reverse : 
Wt. 859) as No. 3 as No. 3. 
5.7 but final figure miss- 
ing- 
+ Y M. X over Sap 
£ H.-N. W. 
5 Year 98I Obver se ~ Reverse : 
W. 292 p d 53 2 
S. “৪ "t 3 sia 
— ৮১০৫৯ 
M. vy in Co ias 
4AM 
H. N. W 
6. Year 983 | Obverse : Reverse : 
Wt. 320 age); ER a 3 
শি ot or RS saa 
2L n pos 3 Sa 
2 rar Re et 
f —* = 
— a vy ও SR 
=, "^ ^T A ह E 4. | M we রও l M £3 
| PR 4 * tae E" * i$ I. M. 
AMS SSRN ss In, M. 
ur PR ५० 


DEM U A M. 
4 "AT ७.७ I. M. (5825) 
P. M. (৮8) 
R | 
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b 
7. Year 984 Obverse : Reverse : 
Wt. 3I6 as No. 6 ee > 
S.-9 but 545) wy sis 
M we in or 5 ৯ 
v3 on 
| [ 3^5] 
P. M. " 
Years 985 I. M. (3775) 
985 D on obverse L. M. 
- 986 I. M. (320°5) 
987 CQ. J. B. ‘ 
988 ৫১১ on obverse P. M. 
989 ? L. M. 
8. Year 984 Obverse : Reverse: 
W. 857 as No.7 as No.7. ^ 
S. 7 No. M. x 
b ৮] H. N. W. 
9. Year l000 Obverse : Reverse: 
W. . as No. 7 [ ৯৯5] 4t 
8. 9 ER 
SHAH JAHAN. 3 j 
AX. - 
Year 00০।-- 


at i ALT 
7 { " TIT 
4309 98 8886 
-* 
" Xe di + 


[July & Aug., 790 0, 








Vol. i wey 7&8.| Numismatic Supplement No. XXV. 247 
AY ७३.) « 


This is the onl old coin known at present f th 
Lakhnau Mint. — * cran হর के 


ZH 


ll. Year 705৮--- Obverse : Reverse : 
9 R. as No. IO as No. l6. 
Wt. but p-s but 3 
5. marginal inscriptions 
start at the left mar- 


gin. 


I have a rupee, probably of I054, in which the marginal 
inscription on the obverse starts from the bottom margin. 








H. N. W. 
Æ. 
2. Year—5 R. Obverse ~ Reverse : 
Wt. 6.0 c. 29 ৯১৬১৬ al 
S. 3०३ vlea re TM 
e pie 
— — 
I. M 
This is the oniy tanka known of Shah Jahan. 
83. Year 864 Obverse : Reverse: 
Ww. 309-5 i$ ৮৮ xls |- 
sias) 
EE eee 
l4. Year ) 6042 Obverse: Reverse : 
W. | as No.l3 as No. & 2. 
S. ‘65 but !*r3. 
4 C. J. B. 
8৮. Year Obverse : Reverse : 
W. 309°5 z Meg oor 
S. *8 3५ wl ped 
ur 
Trace of date above ৯১৪), 
Q. J. B. 


c.f. also Rodgers' Mughal Coins, J. A. S. B. 
7595, No. l 4I. 
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- 
AURANGZEB. 
NR. 
76. ४७७८) 9 Obverse : Reverse - 
Wt. |85 SS ple wails 
S. 8. — sl — 
— — t3 
JP 2०२ yt २७ 0७३३६ dine t 
है — বিলি 
[t *^v] uem ss p 
EMG 
(a) Years——— 4 R. L. M. b. date over wks. 
IJOST—I9R. L. M. )0১১---5০ R. I. M. 
8০১১ -20 R. I. M. 86089--2। R. L. M. 
)096--298 R. L, M. 
8098-8০-75 M. 
}]0l—33 R. I. M. 
Ii0I—34+ R. L. M. 
/0১--3% R. L. M. c. date under ©. 
]702--35 R. L. M. 7094-_26 R. L. M. 
8093-55-7৮ L. M. 095-- 27 R. L. M. 
$/03--36 R. L. M. 096--39 R. L. M. 
IIO-37 R. L. M. 097--29 R. L, M. 
8002--75 R. L. M. 09১---%0) R. I. M. 
and onwards—last date 0983) R. L. M. 4 
known |] 886 (r) ॥/00--32% R. L. M. 


PIS rw 


* 


. Coins of 50 R. and 5 R. are also known but with the 
Hijra year missing. 








MU 
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* = 


SHAH ‘ALAM I. 


A. 
]8. Year—ahd Obwverse : 
Wt. IED (worn) csi 
S. ‘9 ss 
pts su 
ML 
Years 
JAH ANDAR. 
JR. 
89. Year ll24_—ahd Obverse : 
Wt. ॥ 74 ofan Le 
5. 85 pire 
* (ow) ৯১০৮ am yole 
af — 
— As oy 
FARRUKH SIYAR 
AR. 


20. Year II25—2FR. Obverse: 
Wt. I75 «tel Uses] re 55 ১) 


22, 


Reverse: 
rss 
Sieis 

3af 
৮৮৯৯ aie 
— 


১) 


ahd 
2 


I. M. 
P. M. 
I. M. 


3 C. J = B * 


4 


I. M. 


I. M. 
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2]. Year ॥ 030) 7 R. Obverse : Reverse : - 
a टेंडर 22 3 y as No 20. 
sf —— 36 but v ৮/ 
Boe, E> 
tims ৮79 
Mob 4५.० 
Years IO3I SR. এ 
C. J. B. 
RAFI:U.D.DARJAT. 
AR. 
22. Year li3l ahd Obverse : Reverse : 
>) 85) tir Cr 
po psy ৯০৯০০ ४ «2 3af 
রা — 
whia L digs १४० ১১ — 
shes) 
0. J. B. 
SHAH JAHAN II. 
23. Year 03] ahd Obverse : 
A = LES 
3७ ৪৮০১০ 





Ee. tet See 





FF 
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LN .&.] 
Years | 732772 R. L. M. 
li3z3—2 R. P. M. 
20. Year 77355 R. Obverse : Reverse : 
tl Oan as No. 24, 
— —— but « 
ile sLasl 
ttre zae 8S = 
20. Year | 825--চ R. Obverse : Reverse: 
as No. 25 urula 
ets 
B 
ie r= 
— M 
pet 
H. N. W. 
APPENDIX. 


The following coin from Mr. Nelson-Wright's cabinet is 
ascribed to the Lakhnau mintage: but the name is not quite 
sufficiently clear in mv opinion, without corroborative evi- 
dence, to warrant its being included in this catalogue. 


27. Year 967 Obverse ~ Reverse : 
S. 87 In square with knots In square :— 
(ringed) at corners :— es 25,45! 
The Kolima Ae s 
(Suri arrangement.) Som 
Margins top :— "ML 
= (reading £’ sl (5७०७० ११४ reading upwards 
outwards) right :— and inwards over 
— Margins: left 4Sle Jl» 
lower : 


[os] 49 wy bi 

Note.—Since writing the above the corroborative evidence 

has been found in a coin belonging to the Lucknow Museum 

(No. 27a in Plate). It supplies the final s of ysis]. It is simi- 

lar in fabric to Mr. Wright's coin except that it has à rosace as a 
Mint Mark on the obverse and is of the date 968 a.n. 


Lucknow, 8002 C. J. BROWN. 








THE LAKHNAU MINT COINS 
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JULY, iois. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Wednesday, the 7th July, 8985, at 9. 5 P.M. 


Lieut-Colonel Sir LEONARD Rocers, Kt., C.LE., M.D., 


> —— F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, in the 
air. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. H. G. Carter, 


Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. J. Insch, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana. 


Visitors :—Mr. D. N. Carter and Mr. F. Cotta. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fourteen presentations were announced. 


l. The General Secretary reported that the Hon'ble Mr. 
H. F. Samman had expressed a desire to withdraw from the 
Society. 


2. The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. H. 5. 
Bion of the Geological Survey of India. 


3. The following gentlemen were proposed as Honorary 
Fellows :— 


Prof. Paul Vétnogradoff, F B.A., D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. 
(Cambridge, Harvard, and Liverpool). 

+ - Mr. Jean Geston Darbour, Membre de L'Institut, Sec- 
rétaire perpetuel de L'Academie des Sciences, Doyen bonor- 
aire de la Faculte des Sciences, Membre du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, Honorary Doctor of Science of Cambridge and Doctor 
of Mathematics of Christiania, Past President of the Mathema- 
tical Society of France, Honorary Member of the Manchester 
eed and Philosophical Society and of the London Mathe- 
matical Society. 


| Sir Patrick Manson, G.C.M.G., M.D. (Aberd.), LL.D. 
(Aberd.), F.R.C.P., Honorary D.Sc. (Oxon). 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt., O.M., M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin), 
D.Sc. (Oxford, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Victoria), LL.D. 
(Glasgow, Aberdeen, Princeton, Birmingham, St. Andrews, 
Göttingen), Ph.D. (Cracow, Christiania), F.R.S.E. 

Sir William Turner, K.C.B., M.B. (London), D.C.L. (Dur 
ham, Toronto and Oxford), LL.D. (Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
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Aberdeen, Western University Pennsylvania and McGill Uni- 
versity), Sc.D. (Cambrid d tai an 
Edinburgh), FRS E. ge and Dublin), F.R.C.S. (London and 


The following papers were read -— 

l. Portuguese Losses in Indian S l — 
lated by Mn. F. Corra. টি nee SE 

2. Situht-Sum-riag: the first work on Grammar in the Tib- 
etan Language (7th Century A.D.).— By Dr. SATIS CHANDRA 
VIDYABHUSANA. 

This paper has not yet been submitted for publication. 


The President announced that there would be no medical 
meeting during the month. 
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AUGUST, 8085. 


A Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
o gel waa held on Wednesday, the 4th August, I9l5, at 
P.M 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR LEONARD KocGEks, Kt., C.I.E.. MD. 
ser F.R.C.P., F.R.CS., F.A.S.B., LM.S., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. A. K. M. Abdus Subhan, Babu 
S.C. Banerji, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. F. H. 
Gravely, Syed Abdullah-ul-Musawy, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidva- 
bhusana. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-five presentations were announced. 


lI. The Hon. Secretary reported the receipt of the gift of 
the oriental books made to the Society by Mrs C. B. N. Cama. 


2. The General Secretary reported that Messrs. K. P. 
Jayaswal, S. R. Kumar, I. M. Mullick, J. H. Simpson, C. 5. 
Taylor, Garfield Williams and the Hon'ble Justice A. Chau- 
dhuri had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 


3. The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. 
E. D. M. Humphries and Capt. J. G. L. Ranking. 


4. The following gentlemen were balloted for as Honor- 
ary Fellows :— 





M.G., M.D. (Aberd.), LL.D. 

onorary D.De. (C Oxon). 

om son. i Kt ON as M.A. " Sc.D. (Dubl.), 
John Hof , Vict.), LL.D. (Glasg., 
AC I | : 
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Aberd., Princeton, Birm.. St. And., Gott.), Ph.D. (Cracow, 
Christiania). 

Sir William Turner, K.C.B., M.B. (Lond.), D.C.L. (Durh., 
Toronto and Oxon), LL.D. (Glasg., St. Andr., Aberd., West- 
ern Univ. Pennsylvania and MeGil | Univ.), Sc.D. (Camb. and 
Dubl.), F. R.C.S. (Lond. and Edin.), F.R.S.E. 


5. The following gentleman was balloted for as a candi- 
date for Ordinary Member : — 

C. W. Gurner LC.S., U.S. Club, Calcutta, proposed by 
Mr. F. H. —— seconded by the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh Mukherjee, Kt. 


6. The following papers were read :— 
l. On North Indian Charms for securing Immunity from 
the Virus of Scorpion- Stings.— By S. C. Mirra. 
2. A Note on the T'erai Forests between the Gandak and the 
Tista. —By Y. H. BURKILL. 
This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
J ournal. 
3. The Origin and Distribution of the Fauna of the Lake 
of Tiberias.— By N. ANNANDALE. » ^ 
This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 
4. A Botanical Curio.— By S. C. BANERJI. 
A huge epiph p tic Ficus bengalensis, L. on a tall Borassus 
—— . L. is to be found in the village Bara on the way to 
throle from Madhupur (Sonthal Parganas). z The two together 
— to be a composite tree. One-half of the height of the 
from the ground, excepting a small for at the base, 
is completely encased by the root of the fig. The persistence 


The President announced that there would be no medical  : 
meeting during the month, — (০4 | E 
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23. Contributions to the History of Smrti in Bengal and 
BET: Mithilā. 


Pant II. MITHILA. 


By Rat MONMOHAN CHAKRAVART! BAHADUM. 


Nothing is known about the early Smrtic literature of 
Mithila. According to tradition, the sage Yüjnavalkyva the 
reputed author of the Yajmavalkya-sarhita, adorned the court 
of Janaka a king of this land. ‘The extant version of the 
Samhita from its metrical form, its mention of the coin Nanaka 
and of week-davs and from other reasons is believed to he not 
earlier than the fourth century A.D.' 

The mediacval Smrtic literature of Mithilà cannot be traced 
earlier than the thirteenth centur r From that time for two 
centuries and a half, Smrti flourished in Mithila, flourished so 
luxuriantly that the writers came to be regarded as formi ng à 
= separate school of Smrti. But this distinction is doubtful 

¥ Their views, unlike the Bengal School, agree generally with those 
of the North Indian School, presenting very few differences, and 
those differences are merely on small minor points of Srüddlia 
and Ácüra. In fact ka e later Gauriyas by frequently criticising 
and discussing these ithilis suggested the idea that they 
formed a <P arate school of North India, while really they 
. cannot be called more than a sub-school of Smrti. 
m Very little is known at present about these Maithili Smrti- 
3 writers. In the present paper the subject will be dealt with 
TU chiefly from two points, firstly to ascertain the works of the 
notable Smrti-writers, and secondly to ascertain their approxi- 
mate times. Most of Me rinci pat writers appear to have been 
patronized by the kings of Mithila. Hence a knowledge of the 
| political history of the land would be useful in ascertaining the 
ie times of the writers, and — সম that subject might be 

ror 
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T ted - 72 the | m pose. | ® 
~ consulted for the purpose.* — ity of reference the writers 
| will be discussed chronologically under two sub-heads :— 


E f A. — Earlier Period, or the rule of the Karnéta 


i Later "Y Period, i t Ts eu. * - 
we ip MEP, Later ‘eriod, or the rule of the Kimesvarn 
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. The result of discussion of the times of the Maithili Smrti 
writers is shown below in a tabular form :— 


The Authors. 
A. Karnüta Dynasty. 


l. Graheávara Misra 
2. Ganesvara Misra 
3. Sridattopadhyaya 


4. Ganesvara Thakkura : 
5. Candesvara Thakkura . 
(nephew of No. 4) 

6. Rámadatta Thakkura .. 

(son of No. 4) 
7. Harinathopidhyiya ois 
8. Padmanibha Datta ate 


B. Kamesvara Dynasty. 


9. Sridatta Misra * 
IO. Vidyápati Upadhyaya or 
'"'hakkura. 

ll. Indrapati Thakkura Ar 
2. Laksmipati Upadhyaya .. 
(pupil of No. II) 

3. Sankara Misra 


l4. Vacaspati Misra — 


85. Varddhamāno yaya .. 
(pupil of Kos. i4 and 


I 
8৮. Promanidhi Thakkura .. 
(son of No II) 
IT. Rudradhara Upadhyaya. . 
78. Ganapati d 


Their Approximate Times. 


Earlier than l4th century. 
Ditto. 

End of the I3th century or 
beginning of the l4th, 

Beginning of the fourteenth. 

First and second quarters of 
the L4th century. 

Second quarter of the l4th. 


First half of the l4th. | 
Third and fourth quarters of 
the l4th. 


Beginning of the l5th century. 
8:9৮ | 440 A.D. 


Middle of the lSth century. 
Third quarter of the 52৮. 


Second and third quarters of 
the Léth. 

Third and fourth quarters of 
the l5th century. 

The latter part of the third and 
the fourth quarter of the 
loth century. 

Fourth quarter of the I5th. 


Ditto. 
First quarter of the 200) cen- 
tury. | 


A. The Earlier Period. 
lI. GRAHESVARA MISRA. 
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named in the Danda-viveka as Vyavahara-taran i 
"d | wea, and which 
probably formed part of a general digest. Having been quoted 


by Candeávara as an authority his time must be earlier than 
fourteenth century a.p. 


2 GANESVARA MISRA. 


His works are lost. But he is quoted in the Acáüra section 
of Harinathopadhyaya’s Smrti-sara, Vidyapati's Ganga-vakya- 
vali, Váàcaspati Misra’s Sraddha-cintamani, and Ganapati's 
Ganga bhakti-tarangini.’. From the references his work appears 
to have dealt with Acára. Having been quoted as an authorit 
in the Smyti-sara, his time is probably earlier than fourteenth 
century A.D. 


3. SRIDATTOPADHYAYA. 


He is the earliest Smrti writer of Mithili whose works 
have survived to modern times. At least five of his works are 
known, viz.: — 

(i) The Acar-adarsa, the mirror of Acira, on the daily reli- 
gious duties of a Vájasaneyin (white Yajurveda). This is a 
a standard work for non-Sámavedins, often quoted, and has 
been printed at Benares. Among the nibandhas, it quotea— 


The kalpa-taru (Y). Harihara (06) 

Kalpa taru-kara (3). Haláyudha-nibandha (4). Be- 
Kama. dhenu (5). sides these he quotes his own 
Raja ( * Bhojadeva) (2) Chandog-ahnika once.* 


Smrti-maharnava (Ll). 
It is named in the Suddhi-viveka of Rudradhara. 


(si) The Chandog-dhnika, on the &hnikas or daily duties 
of Simavedins. It is quoted in his own Acar-adarsa, and 
mentions the following nibandhas and nibandha writers : — 


Kalpa-taru (4). Mitaksara (8) 

Katpa-taru-krt (2). Ratna-karandika (I). 
Küma-dhenu (7). Raja (? Bhojadeva) (3). 
Karmma-pradipa (80). | Sraddha-kalpa (I). — [(3). 
Gopila (8) Smrti-manjusa, daksinadessya 
Chandoga-paddhati (8), Smrti-maharnava (l). —— : 
Bhipala (8). [Smrti-]maharnava-prakasa (3). 





॥ The Smrti-sára (I. O. Cat., 8488, p. 449) ; the Ganga-vakydavali (Sana. 
Coll, Cat. MS. . IL. No. 3 l 2) 5 8৪৪ fol. Sa » 6b $ the Sraddha-cinta mar 5 ( Henares P R 
t ti-tarangint (Sans. Coll. Cat. MS., II. 323), 


* The Acür-ádarsa (Benares pr.. Sarbvat 924), p. 3।७:— शय जु मंचपाळ 
a | इत । तृ uefercrafaerrcap tari के ऽनु मं um: | 
The Ind. Govt. MS. 2903, copied at Benares in Sarhvat I604 or 
Fxpamwu «ua चंद्र wala কামা ৷৷ ... संवत्‌ १९९४ ॥ 
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It is named in the Pitr-bhakti-tarangini of Vioaspati Misra, 
the grhastha-ratn-akara of CandeSvira, the Ganga-vakynvaht of 
Vidyapati, and the Ganga-bhakti-tarangins of Ganapati | Sankara 
Misra wrote a supplement to it, the Chandog-ahnik-oddhara. 


(iti) The Pitr-bhakti, devotion to the Fathers. on the funeral 
ceremonies of Yajurvedins.' It was written after consulting 
the Ka@tiya kalpi with Karka's Bhasya, and the opinions of 
Bh Gpiila and Gopāla (nibandhakiras). It is mentioned in the 


Sraddha-cintamani of Vicaspati Misra, and in the Sraddha-viveka YT 
of Rudradhara as old (pracina). It quotes— 
Karka (!). | Ratna-karandika (I). 


Karka-bhasya (2) 


Raja ( * Bhojadeva) (3). 
Kalpa-tarw (4). 


Sobhikara (8). 


— — 


Kalpa-taru-krt (5). Smrti-maiijar: (2). 
Kamoa-dhenu (6). Smrti-mainjusa (l). | 
Gopila (8) [ Smarti- ma hürnava-prakasa CL). 
Chandoga-sraddha-kalpa (I). Halayudhiya — &addAh-adhyaya 
Bhiipala (8). (3). 
Mitaksara (Y). 

(iv) The Sraddha-kalpa, on the funeral ceremonies of the ^ 


Samavedins ‘The title of the work is vague, as the term had 
been generally used in Vedic literature for the section dealing 
with Sraddha. It was written in accordance with the views of 
Bhüpa and Gopala. 


») The Samaya-pradipa, the lamp of time, an astrologico- © 
SM e work dauid wi Ht eaten or optional fasts and their 
proper times. A standard work on Vratas. It was often 
—— „e.g, in the Krlya-ratnzkara of Candesvara (॥ ১ — Amin ; 
the Pir-bhakti-tarangini of Vacaspati Misra, the Varsakriya of 
Rudradhara (ll times), the Mala-màása and the Ekadasi tattvas 
of Raghunandana. It quotes Ss 
Kalpa-taru. (5). Yogisvara (3). a 
pa-taru-kara (8) Raja (8). — | I - ^ 
Kona BEDA ( i Sraddha- (ec 
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But the facts that he is treated as an authority by the Maithili 
Smrti-writers and their successors, the later Gauriyas, and 
that he mentions the Gauriyas several times in his works 
ata timo when they were almost unknown in other parts of 
Indian indicate that his home was in Mithila. He uses several 
vernacular words. which might furnish some clue. 
4 His posterior limit is fixed by the quotations from his works 
in the Ratn-dkara and by the mention of his name therein 
— So he must be older than I3l4 A.D. His upper limit is arrived 
at by his naming Harihara Misra and quoting from Harihara's 
Bhasyas. MHarihara ia often mentioned in Hemadri’s caturvar- 
ga-cintamani (Pari&esa khanda), and is therefore older than 
the fourth quarter of the thirteenth cenatury. In his Bhasyae 
Harihara names the Kalpa-taru-kira (first half of the twelfth 
century), and certain later commentators of Paraskara-qrhya- 
sutra, such as Vasudeva Diksita and Renu Diksita.' So at 
any rate Harihara cannot be later than the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Then Sridatta may he placed in the last 
decade of the same — + a contemporary of Hemidri. 
In his grammatical Paribha@sa, the well-known founder o! 
. the Supadma School, Padmanábha Datta, calls himself Sridatt- 
atmaja-sünuna,. Jf this Sridatta be identical with the Smrti- 
writer then two generations intervened. Padmanabhan Datta 
wrote the Prsodard-vrtti in তত A.D. Consequently Sridatta 
cannot be earlier than the begining of the fourteenth century 


CANDESVARA GROUP. 


We now come to a family, several of whom wrote on Sinrti. 
Hence they are grouped together. 


4. GANESVARA THAKKURA. 


Uncle of Candesvara, and a minister (mantri) of Harasimha- 
deva. He wrote :— 
(i) the Su72li-sopina, steps to bliss, derling with various 
kinds of gifts, Vaitarani-dana, Küma-ghata-dána, Kāñcana- 
urusa-dina, and so on. No references to older nibandha- 
found in the incomplete MS. I have come across.” 


১৪. 
4 » — - = 
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5. CANDESVARA THAKKURA. 


The dominating figure in the field of Maithili Smrti. He is 
best known by hise S : 

(E) Smyti-ratn-akara, or briefly Hatn-akara (the sea), a 
general digest that consisted of seven sections as follows ! : — 

|. (a) Artya,dealing with fasts, festivals and their appropriate 

times, in 22 tarangas or waves. Among the festivals may be 
specially mentioned the sarpp-ábhaya pancami vrata, or the ux 
worship of the goddess Manasi, held on Sravana sukla pafica- 
mi, and Buddha-dvadasi vrata, or the worship of Buddha held on 
Sravana sukladvadasi. The last no longer exists and the former, 
though observed, has lost its old importance. The Ratha-yátrá 
was observed also with respect to Siva on Pausa Sukla astaml, 
and Durga on Asvina &ukla navamt. The Puja kalpa-taru of 
Laksmidhara also describes the Ratha-yátrà of Siva, Brahma, 
and Durga, and thus shows that in the old days the car- 
festival was common to the principal deities. 

The Artya-ratn-dkara * quotes a considerable number of later 
Smrti works, e.g., the 








. Kalpa-taru (39 times). Varsa-dipika (l). he 
Kalpa-taru-kira (7). Vasanta-raja (l). 
Kama-dhenu (7). Viveka (8). 
Gopala (2). Visva-rüpa (l). 
Jia-nibandha (8), Vrata-saqara (l). 
Bhupala (9). Sesodatta il). 
Dàna-sagara (25). Sridattopadhyáya (8), 
Devesvara Dharmii-dhikarani- | Sat-trim&an-mata (2). 
ka (8). Samaya-pradipa (89). 
Parijata (36). Skanda-yamala (Y). 
Murari-raia (ll). Sagara (20). ET * 
Yogisvara (2). *Smrti-maharnava-prakasa-kàra « 
. Raja-marttanda (3). | 43); — 
Laksmidhara (4). J| Halayudha (2). 





| The seven sections of the Ratm-ikara are named thus in the Vied- 
da-ratn-üákara, end verse 3 (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 670), and the Dana-ratn- 
ükbara,end verse 3 (EK. Mittra, Notices VI, p. ! 35):— ` 
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The above list shows that the Kalpa-taru, the Dana-sagar 
the Parijata and the [Syarti- १ |] sagara were chiefly q —— - 

(5) The Grhastha, on the duties of a house-holder in 68 
tarangas. The MS. I have come across is incomplete, contain- 
ing the first thirty-three tarangas only.’ It quotes the 


Katpa-taru (8). | Sridatt-ahnika (2). 
Kalpa-taru-kara (2). [Smprti-maharnava-] prakasa- 
Kama-dhenu (॥). kāra (5). 

Parijata (75).  Smrti-ratna-viveka (3). 
Mitaksara-kara (3). | Halayudha (9), and besides 
Raja (* Bhojadeva) (0). these it mentions thrice his 
Laksmidhara (IO). own Krtya-ratn-akara. 


|. (ec) The Dana, on various kinds of religious gifts not men- 
tioned in his KArtya-ratnakara, in 29 taranczas." The work 
professes to have been made after consulting the Kalpa-druma, 
the Pdarijata and the Kama-dhenu. The references are few, 
among which may be mentioned :— 


Kalpa-tarwu (8). | Bhüpàla-paddhati (!). 
Kama-dhenu |), Medhatithi (I). 
Dana-sagara (8). Mrtyufijava (2). 
Parijata (4). Yogisvara (2). 


Prakasa (2). 
Brhad-Yogisvara (I). 
Bhüpaála (7). . 


(e) Vivada, dealing with civil and eriminal law in LOO 
tarangas. This work has been printed in the Bibliotheca 
Indica and has been translated into English by the Hon'ble 
Justice Digambara Chatterjea. It professes to contain the 
essence of the Kalpa-druma, the Parijata, Halayudha’s nibandha 
and the [Smrti-mahürnava-] prakasa, besides other works. It 
forms the basis of the Vivada-cintamani of Vacaspati Misra, 
the Vivada-candra of Misaru Misra and the Danda-viveka of 
Varddhamana, and was much used by other writers treating of 
law, such as the commentators of the Daya-bhaga (Acyuta 
Cakravartti, Raghunandana, Sri-Krsna Tarkalankara), Raghu- 
nandanw in his 28 tattvas, and so on. It contains a large 
number of quotations from authorities, and mentions the fol- 
lowing late works, and writers of Smrti :— 


| Laksmidhara (7). 
Sagara (Y3). 








t Tho Ind. Govt. MS. 5459. It gives no date of its copying. but «as 
it contains on the front page a chart of nativity with wu tofe मासे 
ura wt o गुरो राको पश्चघर्ानन्तर, the copying must be older than 
Sarnvat 7760 or I7I2 A.D. Another — Fan t of the Grhastha is in the 
Deccan College (No. 44 of ISS3AA). It has 63 folios (30, and 7203), 
and contains the Inst twenty-three Tarangas, in fact all the latter sections 
ex t tho last. 

The Deccan College MS. ॥ 84 of I884-86. 
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Asahüya as quoted by Praka- | 
Sa-kara (I). | 
Udayakara in Manu-tika (4). | 


(Nov. & Dec., 0082. 


Misrah (7). 
Medhiütithi, quoted twice from 
the Prakasa (7). 


Kalpa-taru (2I). Laksmidhara (80). 

Katpa-tar w-kara (4). Smrti-maharnava (I) 
Kama-dhenu (6). [Smrti-mahürnava-] prakasa 
Grahesvara Misra (2). 22). 
Parijata (50). [Smrli-maharnava-ipr a ka ša- 

Bhaguri, the Vrt/t-kira (7). kāra (25). Ta 
[ Manw- | Bhasya-kira (8), 


Harihara (3). 
M staksarà (7). Haláyudha-mnibandha. (3). 
Mitaksara-kira (3). 


(/) The Vyavahara, on legal procedure and evidence.! It 
is said to be an enlargement of the Kalpa-druma, the Parijata 
and the Kamadhenu of Gopiln. The headings agree very nearly 
with those in £ Fyavahara-ka!pa-taru. 

(7) The Suddhi, on purification, in 34 tarangns.!  'Thia 
completes the digest. He compiled other works, viz.,— 

(ii) The Artya-cintimani.? astrological discussions of the 
samskara and other religious observances, with the chapters 
called prakisas. It was often quoted in later works and should 
be distinguished from the Kriyn-cintimani of Vicaspati Misra. 
In the introductory verses it mentions Garga, Varühamihira, 
Bhojaraja. Sripati, Pariáara and others, Satya, Jivesvara. 

(iid) The Dana-vakya@vali,* describing the prayogas (rites) 
and mantras in connection with religious gifts. It secms to 
a supplement to his Dana-ratn-akara. Tt mentions the Kalpa- 
taru (3), the Kama-dhenu (707 the Dana-kanda (of the Kalpa- 
taru), the Dana-sagara (I), besides his own Düna-ratn-akara 
(once). 5575 — hi t = 

- (iv) The Siva-vakyacali,* a manual of Saiva worship. [ 
is quoted in the Varsa-krtya of Rudradhara. 


6. RAMADATTA THAKKURA. . 


Son of Ganeévara, and cousin of Candeávara. Two of his du 
| (i) The Vivah-adi-paddhat পা a manual of the rites relating "3 
E to the samekaras of the Vijasaneyins, which in some manuscripta ^. 
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begin with an additional section on the Abhyudayika Sraddhn. 
Beyond a description of his ancestors, no references to niban- 
dhas have been found. The manual is much used by non-Sima 
vedins in Bengal and elsewhere. 
(i) The Sorasa- mahadana-paddhati,! briefly the Dara-pad- 
dhati, a manual treating of the sixteen great religious gifts such 
as tula-purusa, etc. It quotes Bhipala at the end. 


FAMILY AND "TIME. 


We get the following facts about the family.* Devaditya 
was peace and war minister of the king Harasimhadeva. He 
bad two sons, Viresvora and Ganesvara. Viresvara was peace 
and war minister of the same king, and Ganesvara his minis- 
ter (mantri). Candesvarn, son of Viresvara, became peace 

and war minister of the same king. He is snid to have con- 
quered Nepal, to have given large quantity of gold or the bank 
of the Vigvati river in the bright half of the month Sahasa 
(Márgasira) Saka 7236 (I3I4 A.D.), and to have rescued the 
earth from the deluge of Mlecchas. Ramodatta, son of Ganei- 
vara, was minister (maniri) of the king Nrsimha and a Maha- 
mahattaka too. The family relationship may be shown at a 
glance by a chart thus :— 
Devaditya ‘Thakkura. 
(Peace and war minister of Harasinhadera. ) 


| | 
(son) (sor) 
Vireévara है (2anesvara 
(P. & W. Minister) (Minister) 
(son) (son) 
* Candesvara E RImadatta 
(P. & W. Minister.) (Minister of king Nrsirnhiadova .j; 


It is doubtful if a busy high officer like Candesvara person- 
ally compiled the digest. Its very size, one section (the Viva- 
da) alone taking up 67l pages in print, and the extravagant 

à praise bestowed on CandeSvara in the introduction and at the 
end prevent us from coming to this conclusion. His cousin 
Rámadatta admits that his manual on Samskāras was comple- 

ted by one Svámi Thakkura, and that his manual on gifts was 
compiled with the aid of Bhava Sarmman of Khaupàá (ua 7) le 
vasa. These high হল probably supervised the compila- 

tions prepared by some pandit or body of pandits, and were 
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naturally credited with the authorship. In modern times 
we have similar examples in the Bengali translation of the 
Mahabharata passing under the name Káliprasanna Simha of 
Calcutta; and going back earlier we find both Vidyapati and 
Vácaspati Misra attributing some of their own works to their 
patrons. 

The allusion to Candesvara having rescued tho earth from 
the deluge of Mleccas probably refers to the march of the Delhi 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud din Tughlak through Tirhut in 8 934 A.D. 

The Dàüna-ratna-akara ! which gives this information should 
therefore be later than I324 A.D. Some of the other Ratna- 
@karas (Vivada) and the Kríya-cintamani mention his perform- 
ance of the 'Tulà-purusa ceremony in Saka | 230, and must be 
later than that date. It seems probable that his compilations 
were generally completed after a.D. 2374 and some part after 
24 A.D. They may be therefore placed roughly between 02- 
30 A.D. His uncle Ganesvara composed his work, the Sugati- 
sopüna, a little earlier, say in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century; while his younger cousin Ramadatta compiled his 
work a little later, say in the second quarter of the same 
century. 

Candesvara influenced later writers considerably. The easy 
style, the extensive information and the up-to-date remarks of 
his compilations, backed by the high position of the family, at 
that time next to the king only in power, soon made the work 
the standard authority in Mithila, and to some extent influenced 
even the later Gauriyis. This influence led to the gradual 
disuse of the older digests, suchas the Parijata, the Kama-dhenu, 
Haláyudha's nibandha, and even the Kalpa-taru. The compila- 
tions of several later digests and the composition of special 
treatises on various sections of Smrti gradually led to the dis- 
use of even the Ratn-ākara after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


7. HARINATHOPADHYAYA. 


He wrote the Smrti-sara, a general digest of Smrti. It 
consists of two parts, viz.,— 

(a) Acara which deals with the samskaras (eight according 
to the author),? ahnika or the daily duties of a twice-born, Srad- 








| R. Mitra, Notices, VI. p. 275০ No, 2069, end verse 2 :— 
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dha or funeral rites and Práyaácitta or expiation.' It quotes a 
few later works and writers, such as the 


Karmma-pradipa (7). Yogisvara (l). 
Kalpa-taru (8). Raja (? Bhojadeva) (5.) 
Kama-dhenu (8). Vijnanesvara (l). 
Ganesvara Misrih (2). Smrti-manjusa (8). 
Prakasa (l). Harihara (4). 


Bhūpāla (]). 


_(b) Vivada, which deals with civil or criminal law, and Vya- 
vahara or legal procedure and evidence, which includes a supple- 
ment on inheritance when son-less (agutra-dhan-adhikarah), 
according to Balariipa, the Parijata, the Kalpa-taru, Halayudha 
and the Smrti-sara itself. The references to later authorities 
are still fewer in this part, viz., the Kalpa-taru (I) Bhavadeva- 
nibandha (8) under Bhukty-apavada, the Mitaksara (007 Laksmi- 
dhara (2), and Halágudha (2). Inthe supplement Visvarupa (2) 
and Srikara (6) are quoted in the subsection of Balaripa, and 
Harihara and Medhütithi each once in the subsection of the 
Parijata. From the fact that the Smrti-sira itself has been 
quoted, the supplement would seem to have been compiled by 
some later writer. 

The work has no introductory or final verses, and the 
author gives no information about himself. It is not even cer- 
tain whether he is a Maithili at all. For the following reasons I 
have put him among the Maithilis. Firstly, the title / padhyaya 
given to him in the final colophons is found mainly among the 
Maithili Brahmans and survives in modern times abbreviated 
to Ojha. Secondly, the Smrti-sara or its author is quoted as 
authority chiefly bv the Maithilis and later Gauras, e.g., by Vacas- 
pati Misra in the Vivada-cintamani, by Varddhamana in the 
Danda-viveka, by Rudradhara in the Suddhi-viveka, by Devanatha 
Thakkura in the Adhikarona-kaumudt, and in Bengal by 
Siilapfini in the Durg-otsava-viveka, by Srinatha in the Sradda- 
viveka-vyakhya, by Raghunandana (see the Index to his 27 
tattwas), and so on. Thirdly he mentions in his Acára-section 
the Gauras generally such as Gaurah, Gaurtya-vacana, Gaura- 
nibandha. The Gauras could have been quoted in that dark 
period only by their neighbours, the Maithilis, witness Sridatt- 
opadhyaya, and Candesvara. Hence Harinatha appears to have 
been a Maithili. | 
His posterior date is fixed by Sülapáni quoting his Smrti- 
sra. Sohe must be older than fifteenth century A.D. He 


— — চি — - — — — — 


I The As. Soc. MS. II. 40. A; Acara, pp 
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. 8.8), Vivdda, pp. ITO; and 


: supp शा: 7707 s pP. 76-84. 


2 The Durg-otsava-viveka, Sans. College Cat., MS. IL, 335, fol. lla ২ 
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quotes Harihara several times, and so must be later than his 
time, the third quarter of the thirteenth cent ury (5.v., Sridatto- 
padhyiya). He docs not quote from Candeávara's works, and 
Vice versa. Probably they were near contemporaries. His time 
may therefore be put in the first half of thefourteenth century. 


5. PADMANABHA DATTA. 


He is the author of the well-known grammar, the Supadma, 
and its varionssupplements. In his Paribhasa ho speaksof having 
written an <Acara-candrika in Smrti, which must be a compila- 
tion on the Ácüra section.! No MS, of the work has yet been 
found, and no quotations therefrom yet traced. He wrote it 
under the supervision of his father. It should be distinguished 

' from the work of the same name by Gauriya Srinithicirya- 
curamani. 

Padmanabha Datta’s time is fairly well ascertained. He is 
son of Damodara Datta, who was son of Sridatta. One is temp- 
ted to identify his grandfather with Sridattopidhyiya the 
smrti writer No.3. Apart from this he himself says that h e com- 
posed his Prsodnr-adi-vrili, a part of his grammatical Un-adi- r 
vriti in Saka 727 Caitra or I375 A.D.* So his Smrti work 
may be placed in the second half of the fourteenth century. 

Palmanibha Dattaisanecarly example of that wide diffusion 
of Sanskritic knowledge in Mithila which formed the charac- 
teristic of the later Kimesvara period. In addition to various 
works on grammar, his forte, he composed a poem, the Gopala- 
carila, a commentary on Sankaricirya’s poem Ananda-lahari 
and one on Magha’s epic, a work on metres, the Chando-ratna, 
and a lexicon, the Bhurt-prayoga. 





B. Later Period. i 
9. SRIDATTA MISRA. ST 


He wrote a Paddhati of Smrti in several sections. Of these, é 
one has survived, viz.,— | 4 
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(a) The Kka-agni-dana-paddhatéi,' dealing with gifta in- 
eluding great gifts like tula-purusa 

(b) The Purascorana-paddhati, mentioned in (a). about pre- 
paratory or introductory rites 

(c) The <Avesathy-adhana-paddhati which Aufrecht bas 
placed under Sridattopidhyáaya is more likely to belong to the 
present writer lt probably deolt with the establishment of 
domestic fire according to Vedic rites 

Sridatta was son of Nagesvara Misra, from whom he 
learnt Vaisesika, Nváya, Veda, grammar, poetry, astrology and 
other branches of knowledge In the colophon Sridatta is 
given the title Gvasathika, or one who had established the 
domestic fire formally according to the Srauta siitra. Sridatta 
appears to have had a younger brother, Narasimha. whose son 
Madhusüdnana, wrote the astrological work J yoli^-pradip- 
ankura,* and whose name (Narasimha) apparently appears in 
the final colophon of the Nepal MS. The following genea- 
logical chart may therefore be drawn up:— 


Nagesvara Misra. 
(of Mandava-crama) 


— —— —— — — ও - — — — — 


. Fridatta Miran. Narasimha Sarnnmā = 
| Ratnaclevt. 





= eee 


! 
Govinda.  Madhiusüdana. Vairnadevn, Narahart. 


‘ Sridatta must be older than La. sam 299 or I4IS A.D. in 
which year the Nepal MS. of the &k-a7ni-dana-piddiati was 
copied He was a contemporary of the king Devasimha with 
whose consent the above work was compiled. He must there 
fore be older than La. sam 293 or 43 a.m which ye 

Devasimha died. His time thus falls roughly in the beginning 


-E 
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of the fifteenth century. This is confirmed by the statement of 
Madhusüdana who wrote his astrological work while Dhirasimha 
was ruling, and for Dhirasimha we have got a date, La. sam 
326. Sridatta being the elder uncle of Madhustidana, more 
than a full generation (30 vears) must have intervened, and 
this brings us to a date earlier than La-sam 208. 


IO. VIDYAPATI UPADHYAYA. 


He wrote many works, of which the following were on 
Smrti :— 

(i) The Garya-vakyivali,' dealing with various rites and 
duties to be observed on the banks of the sacred river Ganges. 
It collects together quotations on the subject from the Maha 
bharata, the Ramayana, the Chandoga-parisista, the Maitraya- 
niya-parisista, Yogi-Y5jnavalkya, Puranas, Smrti-káras and 
others, among which may be mentioned the following :— 


Kalpa-taru (3). Darpana (0. 

Kelpa-taru-kira (2). Parijata (l\)}). 

Kalpa-druma kāra ()- Bhoja-rája (2). 

Kal-ottara (\). Mitaksara (l). 

Ganesvara Miśra (2). Raja-martianda (I). रे 
Gangeva (6) [Smrti-maharnava] prakasa (8) 
Chandog-ahnika (l). Smrli-samuccaya (2). 


It mentions Sapta-grima as Datsina-Prayaga and as muk- 
ta-veni, and is herein followed by Vácaspati Misra (Tirtha-cinta- 
mani), Ganapati (Ganga-bhakti tarangint) and Raghunandana 
(Prayascilta-tattva). Itis quoted by Ganapati in the ganga-bhakti- 
tarangini, by Srinatha in the Kriya-tattv-arnava, and by Raghu- 
nandana in several of his tattvas, while the author (kara) is 
named by Govindánanda in the Varsa-kriya and the Suddhi- 
kaumudi. E : : — 

ii) The Dana-vakyavalt, treating of the various kinds 
of — gifts, and of their prayogas or ceremonies. The 
MS. I have come across has lost its first five folios out of 64.* 
In the remaining folios, it mentions the Ka!pa-taru (I), the 
Dana-sagara (l), Bhūpāla (I), Bhoja-rája (l), the Ratnakara 
(3), Laksmidhara ( I), and the Sagara (S). It is quoted once 
by Raghunandana in the Vivaha tattva. 


ME. XE 322 (a fresh copy completed by the Libra- 
L| ड 


a” 
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I (itz) The Varsa-krtya, dealing with the fasts and festivals 
during the year. No MS, yet found. Quoted in Raghunan- 
dan's Mala-miisa tattva. T 

(av) The Vibhaga-sara,! the essence of partition, on in- 
heritance and partition. It seems to follow the headings of 
the Kalpa-taru and the Vivada-ratnakara. | 

Vidyapati gives very little information of himself and none 
of his ancestors. In the end verse of the Ganga-vakyaveli 
and the Dina-valyavali , Vidy' pati called himself sari or the 
learned. Jn Ganapati’s Ganga-bhakti-tarangini Vidyapati is 
called Upadhyaya In the final colophon of the MS. of the 
Kavya-prakasa-viveka copied by his order, Vidyapati is described 
as Sa- prakriya-sadupadhyaya-T ha kkura-Srs-Vidyapati. Accord- 
ing to tradition he belonged to the family of Candesvara Thak- 
kura; but of this no authentic proof has been yet found. — 

One characteristic feature of Vidyipati’s works is that 
they were written under the patronage of one or other member 
of the royal family of Kamesvara; and in some instances the 
works were even attributed to them. The mention of these royal 
members has been found useful in my paper on the History 
of Mithila; so tlie works are noted below with the names of the 
royal member against each, chronologically arranged :— 

(४) The Kirtti-lata, mixed Sanskrit and Maithili poem in 
praise of Kirtti-simha (and Virasimlia). 7 

(it) The Bhu-parikrama-grantha, moral tales told to Bala. 
deva during his travel to Janaka-dega, by order of Devasimha 
(names his son Sivasimha). | 

(iii) The Purusa-pariksa, moral tales, by order of Šiva- 
simha (expanded from No. ii). 

(iv) The Kirtti-pataka, an amatory poem in Maithili, in the 
time of Sivasimha. 

(v) The Padavalhi, Maithili songs about Rüdhà and Krsna, 
the work by which Vidyapati is best known, and on which his 
fame rests. A large number of the songs has at the end the 
names of Sivasimha and his queens, and a few of Devasimha and 
his queen. Occasional verses mention Bhogisvara, Arjunasimha, 
Amarasimha, Raghavasimha, and Rudrasimha. 

(vi) The Likhanavals, on letter-writing, attributed to Raja 
Puraditya who killed Arjuna(-simha). 

(vit) The Ganga-vakyavals, on the religious rites in connec- 
tion with the Ganges, attributed to Visvasadevi, queen of 
Padmasimha. . 

(viii) The Saiva-sarvvasva-sara, on the essence of the Saiva- 
worship, attributed to Visvásadevi. 

(iz) The JDana-vakyavals, on the religious gifts and their 
ceremonies, attributed to Dhiramatidevi, queen of Narasimha- 
deva. 
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(x) The Durga-bhakti-tarangint, on the pramina and the E 
prayoga of Durgà worship, composed under the patronage of 
Dhirasimha, whose brothers Bhairavendra and Candrasimha 
are also named. 

We have got two dates of Vidyápati's time. Firstly, the 
date of the MS. of the Adveya-prakasa-viveha copied by his order, 
La. sam 29l, Karttika vadi 86) (no week-day) equal to 7400) 4.D. ; 

‘and secondly the date of the MS. of the Bhagavata-purana 
- copied by Vidyüpati himself in La. sar 309 Srivana $udi I5 
Kuje, or 843 A.D. : 

Apart from these, the kings named help us in finding out 
approximately the time of his literary activity. The earliest 
king, Kirttisimha, must have lived after Rimasimhacddeva, of 
whom one date, Samvat L446 or I3S9 a.D., exists. Kirttisim- 
ha’s time therefore falls in the last decade of the fourteenth 
century. The latest king named is Dhirasimha, of whom one 
date exists, La. sam 324., calculated to be 8437 A.D. So then 
Vidyapati’s literary compositions extend from 20১০0৮50595 
to 8480) a.D., or for about half a century. As he could not 
have completed any works before the age of 20, he must have . 
lived to a pretty old age, beyond three score years and ten, the 
age sighed for by the Psalmists. In fact the pandits as a rule ha, 
lived in those days to-a good old age; and hence without 
putting themselves to any hurry or extra. labour some of y 
them, like Vacaspati Misra and Raghunandana, could produce 
à large number of works. | 


— 


— 


Indrapati Group. 


In the second half of the fifteenth century we come across 
several workers more or less connected with one another. One 
such group was of Indrapati who with his father Rucipati and son 

E C Premanidhi formed a learned family, and who had also a 
learned pupil, Laksmipati. 


Jl. INDRAPATI THAKKURA. 


palvala, the pool of Mim- 
composed for 
es the rules of Mimümsà philo- 
nature of various Smrtie rites, 
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divided into twelve adhyayas (chapters), Ácára, Pūjā, Srad 

AZ - > + . jä, Sraddh s 
Asauca, Suddhi, Samskiira, Dina, Sadhiranadharmma, Jati. 
M vekn, Vrata, Tirtha, Rajadharmma, Vyavahüra, Priyascitta 

Prakirnakn (miscellaneous). | 


[2 LAKSMIPATI UPADHYAYA. 


He completed the Sraddha-ratnam,' a manual of funeral 
ceremonies for the Samavedins and Vijasaneyins. It was based 
on Sridatta’s works. 


THEIR RELATIONSHIP AND TIME. 


As regards their relationship,* Indrapati saya he was son 
of Rucipati (süri) and Rukminid-vi, and this Rucipati is 
evidently to be identified with Rucipati Upidhvaya who wrote 
4 commentary on the drama Anargha-Righava under the 
patronage of Bhairavasimhadeva. Indrapati learnt Jaimini Sid- 
dhanta (Mimims4) of his garn Gopēāla Bhatta. Premanidhi 
calls himself son of Maithila Thakkura Indrapati, while Laksmi- 
pati calls Indrapati his guru. Premanidhi adds that the 
family had formerly lived at Máhismati in Srimad-rija-Nizim- 
shiha Visaya. | 

As regards their time, Premanidhi completed his work on 
Samvat }4I0, Marga bright half 6, Bhreu-vasare- The Samvat 
here should be Saka sarhvat as Vikrama samvat was not in use 
in Mithila, and the dominion of Nizam Shahi dynasty named by 
him was not formed before ]480 a.p. Premanidhi therefore 
completed his work in 74৯8 A.D. For Laksmipati,a MS. of 
Udayana's Tatparya-parisuddht was copied by his order on 
La. sam 339, Bhadra sudi 6 Kuje, or in the year | 3৯ a.D.’ 
His guru Indrapati should be earlier than this, but not much 
earlier, as his father Rucipati wrote under the patronage of 
Bhairavasimhadeva who began to rule after Dhirasimha, of 
whom we have got a date, La. sam 32l or ॥ 457 A.D. Indrapti 


flourished therefore about the middle of the fifteenth century. 


Laksmipati in the third quarter, and Premanidhi in the fourth 
quarter of the same century. 


l4. SANKARA MISRA. 
He is known best | 
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(i) The Chandog-Ghnik-oddhara,' the recovery of the Ahnika 
rules of the Samavedins, specially of those who have not kept 
up any domestic fire. It seems to be a supplement of Sri- 
datta's work, and is quoted by Raghunandana in the Abnika 
tattva. 

_ (ü) The Prayascitta-pradipa, the lamp of expiations, a 
diseussion of the various rules of expiations. 
fii) The Sraddha-pradipa,® the lamp of funeral ceremonies, 
a discussion of the rules of funeral. It should be distinguished 
from the work of the same name by Varddhamana. ) 

The invocatory verse in the very beginning and the final 
colophon, in which Sankara Misra calls himself son of Bhavaná- 
tha, identify the smrti writer with the philosopher. He must be 
older than Saka ॥ 400) ()458 a.p.),in which year a MS. of Udayana's 
Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika was copied at the Caupadi (tol) of 
Mahamahopidhyaya-sanmisra-Srimac-Chankara at Sarsapa- 
grama.* As the guru of Varddhamina Upüdhyüya, he should be 
about a generation older. His time thus falls roughly in the 
second and third quarters of the fifteenth century. 


7. VACASPATI MISRA. 


The most prominent Smrti-writer in the second half of the 
fifteenth century. He was a prolific author. In the Pitr- 
bhakti-tarangini, the latest of his extant works, towards the 
end he says that having composed in his youthful days ten 
works in the Sàástra (darsana-süstra?), and thirty works 
(nibandhas) in Smrti, now in his old age, he has made this 
(treatise). Several of these works are lost, but I have been 
able to trace out some twenty works of his in Smrti, and some 
four works in philosophy. A number of the works have the 
suffix cintamani to their names, and a few have the suffix 
Nirnaya. —— — for facility of reference the smrti works 
will be grouped alphabetically under three heads :— 

(a) Works with the title Cintamani. 

(8) Works with the title Nirnaya. 

(y) Miscellaneous 
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(n) The Cintamani Group. 


(i) The Acara-cintama ni,! on the daily rites of the Vāja- 
saneyins, including the daily worship of deities. It is quoted 
— Raghunandana in the Mala-mása, Tithi, and Ahnika 
attvas. 


(ii) The Ahnika-cintamani, on the daily rites of a twice- 


| born generally. No MS. yet found. Quoted in his Suddhi- 
A. Pe and by Raghunandana in the Ekádazi and Ahnika 
: 


(iii) The <Artya-cintamant,* dealing with the festivals of 
the year. It quotes the— 


Kalpa-taru ( 8). Vyavahara-matrka (8). 
Kul-drnava (8) | Smrti-sagara (8). 
Durga-bhakti-tarangini (L). | Smrti-sara (l). 

Bhasvati (7). And mentions his own works. 
Bhoja-raja (Il). the Dvaita-cintamani, the 
Munda-mald-tanira (8)- Nuddhi-cintamani, and the 


Raja-marttanda (8). Sraddha-cintama ni. 
Rama-arcana-candrika (tl). 
It should be distinguished from the astrological work of 

the same name by Candesvara. 

(iv) The Tirtha-cintimant, describing the five sacred 
places, Prayaga, Purusottama (with Bhuvanesvara), Gaya. 
the Ganges, and Benares, and the various ceremonies to be 
observed there when on pilgrimage. It is based on the Maha- 
bharata, and the Puranas, while the Artya-kalpa-druma, the 
Parijata, the Ratn-adkara, and others were consulted. 

It is quoted by Ganapati in his Ganga-bhakti-tarangini. 
and by Raghunandana in the Prüyaàcitta, V ivaha, Tithi and 
Sama-sriddha tattvas. 

(v) The Dvaita-cintamani, on doubtful points of smrti. 
No MS. yet found. Quoted in his own Ariya-cinfamant. 

(vi) The Niti-cint@mani. on the kingly duties. No MS. ye! 
found. Quoted in his Vivéda-cintamant. 

(vii) The Vivada-cint@mani,* dealing with civil and crim- 
inal law. It is based on ৯ Vivada-ratn-akara, the Vivada 
* secti — the Vyavahara-kalpa-tarn, and the Parijata. It men- 
tions the— | - 
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Kalpa-taru (3). [Smprti-mahür nava-| prakasa (4). 
Grhastha-ratn-akara (I). | Smypli-maharnava-}| prakasa- 
Parijata (6). kira (8). 

Balarüpa (2). Smrti-sara (3). 

Bhasya-kara (0). Smrti-sara-k&ra (l). 
Medhatithi (L). And mentions his own JNiti-cin- 
Ratn-akara (Y5). tamani. 


Laksmidharn (It). 


It is quoted by Raghunandana in the Daya, Suddhi and 
Viváha tattvas, and in his commentary on Jimutavahana’s 
Daya -bhaga 

(viii)! The Vyavahara-cintamani, on legal procedure and 
evidence. It is based on the Vyavahara-ratn-akara, and the 
Vyavahara kalpa-taru, and is in four pādas, bhasa (plaint). 
uttara (written statement), kriyā (procedure), and nirnaya 
(decision and decree). It quotes the— 


Ka pa-taru (l). Raja (* Bhojadeva) (8). 
Parijata (4). | Laksmidhara (8) 
Bhavadeva (5). Viveka (l). 

Mitaiksara (2). _ [Vyavahara-} pradtpa (7). 
Mitaksara-kàra (l).  Smpli-samuccaya (8) 
Ratn-akara (2). | Halayudha (5). 


It refers to Prüncah (the Eastern), the Navyah (the 
modern) and is quoted by Raghunandana in the Daya, and 
Prayascitta tattvas. 


(ix) The Suddhi-cintamanit,* on purification. It quotes | 


among others— 














Aniruddha (!). | Suddhi-sara (V). 
Kalpa-taru (3). » Fees + 

taru-kara (2). mrt | . 

e পপ 

—— idi pa (2). my m | I). 
Bhoje (). | | Smrti-sagara (8), 
Bhavadeva Bhatta (2). -  Smyti sara (80১ 
Mitaksara (4). ^ | Harihara (I). | N 
Vacaspati (i), in t the lexicon | Hara-latà (2) 


kāra (l). — 
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Sudra. This appears to be a supplement to his Acara-cintamani 
which was meant for the twice-born. | 

; (Xi) The Sraddha-cintamani,! on funeral ceremonies. This 
is & standard work on the subject It is quoted in his Krtya. 
cimMamant, and often by Raghunandana and Govindánanda. 


It guotes— 
Asahiya (l). Bhoja-rāja (Il). 
cara-pradipa (l). Manu-tika (VY). 
- Udayakara (L). Mitaksara (2). 
Karkka (0). J. Medhatithi (4). 


Karmma-pradipa (). 
Kalpa-taru (0৮), vs 
Kala. viveka (2). 
Kal-adaréa (8), 
Artya-cintamani (l). 
GanesSvara-Misrih (8). 

. Govinda-raja (0). 
Parisista-tikd (2). 
Parisista prakaka (2). 
Parijata (05). 
Pitr-bhakti (6). 
Prakasa (I). 

| Prakasa-kara (4). 
Pradipa e. 

^ Pradipa-krt (8). 

Brhat-parijata (3). 
Bhima-para krama (l). 


Raja-marttanda (Vi. 

Raja (8). 

Laksmidhara (2). 

Varddhamanopadhyaya (3). 

Viveka (3). 

Sraddha-kalya (Y). 

Sraddha-kalpa-cintamani (V) 

Sraddha-qpallava (8). 

Sraddha-qasi js (d) 

Sraddha-viveka (Y8). 

Sridattopádh yaya (Il). 

Smrti-paribhasa (8). 

Harihara-Misra (4). 

Harihara-paddhats (3). 

“lon be udha (5). 

Besi Prüncah, Pracam, 
and Navyabh. 


(B) The Nirnaya Group. 


(xi) The Vithi-nirnaya,* on the doubtful points of Smrti 
in connection with lunar days (tithis). 

(xiii) The —— — in 
or SP uted points in S 
Govindinanda who ० 
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è (xvi) The Suddhi-nirnaya,' on purification due to religious mei? 
impurities, death, birth, ete. 


(y) Miscellaneous. 


VN gents, tops, the Krtya-mahürnava , all the works under this 
are small insize, dealing with one or few points of Smrti 


a only. 
(xvii) The Kriyā-maħārnava, dealing with the fasts and 
festivals of the year and discussing the proper times thereof.* — 
T A Smrti- ] Maharnavas were seven in number, Krtya, Acira, 
Vivada, Vyavahüra, Dana, Suddhi, and Pitr-yagna, of which s 


this work deals only with the first section. It quotes good 
many later works and writers, such as— 


Ananta Bhattah (7). Raja ( * Bhojadeva) (0), 
cara-candra (0). Varddhamaàna-paribhasa (8), 

Kalpa-taru (9). Varsa-krtya [ 8). 

Kama-dhenu (I). Sridattopadhyaya & (l). 

Kala-viveka (8). Sripati-sasita (8). . 

Moe I (4) Liat Sraddha-viveka (2). 


Pratibastaka (l). Smrti-sara (l). 


—— ; 
Pradipa (8). Siddhanta-mani ( l). 
Bhima-parakrama (l). Harihara (8). : e 
Bhojà-rája (2). Halaáyudha Dharm- 


Yootivara (3). adhikaranika 6) 
.  Ratn-akara (4). Hemádri (2). 
Ràja-marttanda (4). 


It is Fe by Raghunandana in the Tithi, the Durgotsava 
and the asi tattvas, and by Govindinanda in the Varsa- » 
kriyā-kaumudi. 
(xviii) The Gayā-èrāddha-paddhati, a manual of the funeral 
rites to che তি rmed at Gaya. It is probably a supplement ~ P 
to his ra i 
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(xx) The Dattaka-vidhi or Dattaka-putr-esti-yaiga-vidhi' a 
manual of the rites for the adoption of a son. 

To complete this list, his works on philosophy are noted 
below :— 

(i) The Anumana-khanda-tika,* said to give the essence 
of the views of Gotama (Nyiya) and of Jaimini (Mimanisa). 
It is probably a commentary on the Anumana-khanda of 
Gangesopadhyüya's 7'attva-cintamani . 

(ii) The Khandan-oddhara*® notes on the work of Sriharsa’s 
Khandana-khanda-khadya. 

(ui) The Nyàaya-sütr-oddhara * notes on the Nyé@ya-siitra of 
Gautama. A fra — only found 

(iv) The Sabda-nirnaya, a grammatico-philosophical treatise 
on Sabda or words. No MS. yet found. Mentioned in his 
Dvaita-nirnaya. 

One Laghu-purus-artha-cintamani is mentioned in the 
Benares College Catalogue as made by the Maithila Vácaspati 
Misra. If correctly attributed, it is not clear whether it belongs 
to Smrti or Darsiana. 
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His FAMILY AND TIME. 


| Vacaspati Misra gives very little information of himself 
and none of his family. In the Nyaya-sutr-oddhara, Vacaspati 
Misra calls himself Mithile-svara-surind or a pandit of the 
Mithila king. In the final colophon of the Sudr-acara-cinta- 
mant, he is called Maha@rajadhiraja-Srimad-D-Harinarayana- 
parisada, a court pandit of the king Harinarayana or Bbairava- 
simhadeva. In his last work extant, the Pitr-bhakti-tarangin:, 
towards the end, Vacaspati is called the Parisad or court pan- 
dit of Ramabhadradeva, the son of Bhairavasimha. 
— He had a son named Laksmidasa who in I5Ol A.D. wrote 
rhe Ganita-lativa-cintamani, a commentary ^on the Gan itadhyaya 
and Goladhya of Bhàskaracürya'a Siddhanta-siromant. In 
this work he ca fis himself the sonof Vacaspati Misra, who was son 
of Kesava of the Upamanya Gotra. Varddhamanopadhyaya in 
the Danda-viveka declared Sankara and Vacaspati as his gurava h 
(preceptors). . j ; 
The above accounts show that he flourished in two reigns, 
viz.. of Bhairavasimhadeva, and in his old age of Bhairava = 
zon Ramabhadradeva.*  Bhairava may be taken to haver uled 
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from 87900967440 A.D. As Vücaspati compiled more than thirty 
works, his literary activity must have been spread over a large 
number of years, say not less than thirty years from A.D. 0496) 
to I480, when he had become an old man, and reached an age 
more than 60, and possibly 70 

Like Vidyapati, Vácaspati Misra attributed some of his 
works to Bhairavendra alias A arinarayana, viz., the Kriya- 
maharnava, the WVyavehara-cintàmani and the Mahadana-nir- 
naya, and wrote others by order, viz., the Deaita-nirnaya by 
order of Jaya, queen of Bhairavendra and the Pitr.bhakti-taran 
gini by order of the king Ramabhadradev 

The name Vicaspati is not uncommon. Hence the present 
writer is apt to be confounded with others. Firstly, he should 
be distinguished from the great Vedantist philosopher Vicaspati 
Misra, who wrote on all the philosophical systems except 
VaiSesika, and whose J/Vyaya-süci-nibandha was written in the 
year 898, Vasv-anka-vasu-vakare. This year must be of the 
Vikrama samvat, as his Bhümati or sub-commentary on San- 
kara's Nariraka-bhasya is quoted as an authority in the Nyaya- 
manjar: of Jayanta, a work not later than the end of the ninth 
century, and probably of the third quarter of the same cen- 
tury.!' Hence Vacaspati’s Vatsara can not be of the Saka era, 
as | had taken it in my article on Bhavadeva Bhatta. The 
distinction between the two is made by Ganapati who in bis 
Ganga-bhakti-tarangini calls the Maithili Navina- Vacaspati- 
Misra, and by Raghunandana, who now and then quotes the 
work of the older philosopher along with the name. 

Secondly, he should be distinguished from a later Vacas- 
pet Candrasekhara Vacaspati of Varendra Brah mans fanir ana fami 

he latter wrote another Dvatia-nirnaya, the Smrti- 

and so on, and in his Mimirhsi work, the 
Tattva-bodhint, mentions Rámajivana Maharaja, a zamindar who 
flourished in the first half of the eighteenth century at Nattore 












| He wrote a number of works on Smrti, most of which 
ended in the suffix viveka. NCBI oO — 
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kāra, Laksmidhara, S-idatta, Hemidri, besides his o i - 
paddhati and Gaya-vidhi-viveka. VETE 

(i) The Gayd-paddhati, a manual of the rites to bo per- 
formed at Gays. No MS found. Quoted in his Ganga-krtya - 
viveka, probably a supplement to the next work, 

(iii) The Gaya-vidhi-viveka, or a discussion of the rules for 
performing the Sriddha at Gaya. No authentic MS. found as 
yet. Quoted in his Ganga-krtya-vive ka. 

(iv) The Danda-viveka,' an elaborate discussion of the 
texts treating of punishments in the civil and criminal law, in 
seven paricchedas. A considerable number of later authorities 


are quoted :— 


Kalpa-taru (39). 
Kalpa-taru-küra (3). 
Kamadhenwu (30). 
Kullüka Bhatta (73). 
Kriya-sagarea (7). 
Krtya-sara (i). 
(s0vinda-raja (9). 
Grahesvara Misra (860). 
Candesvara (5). 
Jaturvarga-cintamani (2) 
Trilocana Misra (l). 
Dana-viveka (Ll) 
Dana-sdgara (8). 
Dharmma-kosa (3). 
Narayana Sarvajia (92). 
Parasara-bhasya (2). 
Paribhasa (5). 
Parijata (83). 
Bhavadeva Bhatta (5). 
q Bhüpaàla-paddhats (8), 
Manu-tika (09). 
Maharnava, the lexicon (॥). 


— — 


Maharnava-kara (2). 

Mitaksara (50). 

Mitaksarda-kara (64). 

Medhatithi (6). 

Rudra (!). 

Laksmidhara (5). 
V.vada-cintamani (2). 

[Váecaspati-] Misrah (8), 
Viveka (7). 

Visnu Gupta (3). 
Vyavahara-tilaka (70 

[ Vyavahdra-|\di pika (3). 
Vyavahara-Mipika-kara (8) 

Siilapani (2). 

Sangraha (4). 

Samaa-pradi pa (0). 

Smyrti-sagara (४). 


| Smrti-sara (Il). 


Harinathopidhyaya (i). 
Halayudba (49). 
Halayudha-nibandha (2). 
And his own Dvaita-vivcka. 


The Danda-viveka is quoted in his own 7'attv-amrta- sara- 





















oddhara. | 
(v) The Dvaita-viveka, a discussion of the doubtful points 

ofsmrti. Quoted in his own Dand | | 
. (vi) e Pa 5 ७ discussion of various smrtic 
i matters includi - In the latt er 

* respect Sean probably a t uppl plement to his smrti-paribhasa. — 

| — (vii) The Sraddha pradipa* or lamp of funeral ceremonies, 
: आता cis probably the samo ae tho Diatte-rizayacierka reported in 
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of which one section deals with Gauriya prayogas. It should 
be distinguished from the work of the same name by Sankara 
Misra. It is quoted by Ganapati in the Ganga-bhakti-tarangini 
under the names Sraddha-dipa, and by Raghunandana in the 
Tattvas, Sima-Sriddha, and Suddhi. A 4rfddha-pradipa is 
quoted in the Sraddha-viveka of Rudradhara, and a Sraddha- 
pradipa-küra by Govindánanda in the Sraddha-lkauwmudi, but 
the authorship cannot yet be decided. The Sraddha-pradipa 


quoted by Vacaspati Misra is not probably the work of Var- 
ddhamiana. 


(viii) The Smrti-tattv-amyta or Smyti-tattva-viveka,! a gene- 
ral digest of smrti with discussion. It had the following sections 
(anjalis) named in a verse of the introduction, Suddhi, Srad- 
dha, Vivida, Dana, Paribhasá, Vastu (the rest of the verse 
lost), but apparently also Acara and Santi, of which sections 
MSS. exist. In the first three anjalis, it quotes among others 
Govinda-raja, Narayana, Ratna-mala, Ratn-akara, Laksmidhara, 
Sridatt-ahnikam, Sridattopidhyaya. 

(ix) The [Smrti] tattv-amrta-sar-oddhara, or the extract of 
the essence of his own Tattv-@mrta (No. viii). It was in four 
sections, Acüra, Sraddha, Suddhi and Vyavahara with Vivada. 
A MS. of the Vyavahara section only found as yet. 

(x) The Smrti-paribhasa ,* on the definition of Smrtic tech- 
nical terms, with discussion of the appropriate times and other 
matters. References to later authorities are rare, viz., the 
Kalpataru (8), Kalpa-taru-kára (00), the Grhya-parisista-tika (। ), 
Jitamitra (l), the JDaàna-sagara (807 Mitaksara-kara (I). Raja 
(* Bhojadeva) (8), Visvartipicirya (8), the Smrli-maharnava (7), 
Harihara Misrah (4). It is quoted by Vácaspati Misra in the 
Sraddha-cintamant and the Kriya-maharnava, and by Raghu- 
nandana in the Tithi and Ekadasi Tattvas. 

Varddhamana was son of Gauri and Bhavesa in Vilva-pan- 
caka kula. Bhavesa is called in the Smrti-tattv-amrta, sat-ka vt 
(rood poet), and in the Paribhasa-viveka and the Ganga- 
krtya-viveka, maha-kavi (great poet). Varddhamüna had an 
elder brother, Gandaka Misra. So presumably Varddhamana 
was a Misra; but in some of the final colophons and also by 
Vacaspati, Srinatha , Ganapati and Raghunandana he is given 
the title of Upadhyaya. Vicaspati and Sankara, the two fore- 
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most pandits of the time, were bis guravah (preceptors).! In 


the final colophon of the Danda-viveka he is called Dharmm- 
adh ikaranika or judge, and of the Smrti-tattv@mrta he is called 
Maha-dharmm-adhikari or chief judge. 

. Varddhmana wrote the Danda-viveka at the instance of the 
King Bhairava, and the Ganga-krtya-viveka by order of Rama- 
bhadradeva, while his T7Züattv-amrta-sar-oddhaüra he offered to 
the King Ramapati (same as Rümabhadra) as a garland. His 
*"mrti-paribhasai, quoted by his guru Vácaspati in the Sraddha- 
cintamani and the Artya-maharnaca, must have been among 
his earliest works, as indicated by the rarity of references to 
later authorities. The two works compiled under the patron- 
age of the king Ramabhadra must have been among the latest, 
and the others lie between these two extremes. The Danda- 
viveka and the SSmrti-tattv-amrta are productions of a somewhat 
mature age. 

Varddhamáàna must be older than the year La. sam 376, 
Pausa vadi 3 Budhe (8406 4.D.), when a MS. of his Ganga- 
krtya-viveka, one of his latest works, was copied. He must 
be at least a decade younger than Sankara and Vacaspati, 
his preceptors. Some of his works were written during the 
reign of the king Bhairavasimhadeva. So his literary activity 
flourished partly in the third and partly in the fourth quarter 
of the fifteenth century. 

This Varddhamianopidhyaya should be distinguished from 
the Naiyàyika of the same name, son of Gangesopadh và ४ , 
who flourished in the thirteenth century. For this reason 
Raghunandana often calls the Smrti-writer Navya-Varddha- 
mana (the modorn Varddhamana). 


9. MISARU MISRA. 
He wrote in Smrti :— 
(i) the Vivada-candra,' dealing with Vivada and Vyava- 


hāra (at the end). Its quotations from named later authorities 
are few :— 


Parijata (l). Ratn-akara-krt (). 
partes (8). V yavahara-tilaka B / 3. 
Bhavadeva (2). | { Smrti-maharnava- |prakasa (l). 


Ratn-Gkara (86), .Smrti-sara (7). 


He wrote also (ii) the Padartha-candra, on the categories 
according to Vaisesiko-nyiya system. | 





— 


Danda-viveka (As. Soc. MS. page 8), introductory verse 6: — 
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! The 
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Misaru Misra gives no information of himself or of his an- 
cestors. Both the works he attributed to Lachimidevi. wife of 
Candrasimha, the younger brother of Bhairavasimhadeva 
This places him in the third and fourth quarter of the fifteenth 
century. Jolly would place Lacchimadevi in the fourteenth 
century, an assertion for which no reasons are assigned.’ 


IO. RUDRADHARA UPADHYAYA 

lie wrote several works in Smrti. 

{i} The Varsa-krtya,* dealing with a number of festivals 
and optional fasts, beginning with the vrata of Behulfi. It is 
probably a supplement to No. ii, and quotes : — 
Kalpa-taru (3). Ratn-akara (4). 
Gaura-nibandha (2). Siva-vakyavali (L). 
Yogisvara (l). Srikara-nibandha (2) 

(ii) The Vrata-paddhati, a manual of the rites to be per- 


formed in connection with vratas, It quotes very few niban- 
dhas and is largely based on Sridatta's Samaya-pradipa 


Kalpa-taru (3) Ratn-akara (+) 
Gaura-nibandha (2) Varsa-pradipa (807 
Parijata (4) Samaya-pradipa (72), 
Yogisvara (8) 


(iii) The Suddhi-viveka *, on purification, in three paricche- 
das. It was composed though works like the Zatn-akara, the 
Parijata, the Mitaksara, the Hara-lat@ and others existed on 
the subject. It quotes— 





Acar-adaráa (3) | Sraddha-kalpa (8) 
Srd@ddha-kalpa-taru 
Sraddha-maiijari (8) 
ry tL: AQ a (30५ 
Medhatithi (8), Smrti- be ৪2৮02 0), 
Ratn-akara (28). — मरी Misra (i). 
Suddhi-pradipa (I) "d Hara-lata (0). 
 Suddhi-bimba (8) Hüàüra-lata-küra (4). 


It should be distinguished from the works of the same 
name by Sal — páni and by S rináthácáryacu — 
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Katpa-taru (2). 

Parijata (l). 

Pur-bhakth (pracina) (8). 

Bhuja-bala-bhima (Y). 

Bhoja-rája (!). 

Ftatn-akara (3). 

Sraddha-pa njs (M). 

Sraddha-pallava (8). 


Sraddha-pradipa (Vy. 

Sraddha-viveka , Gauriya (Ly. 

Nugati-sopaána (2). 

[ Smrti- ]Émaharnara (2). 

^mrti-ratna-viveka (Y). 

Smrtt-sara (4). 

Halaáyudha (2). 

Mentioning his Suddhi-viveka 
twice. 

It should be distinguished from the work of the same 
name by Sulapini, which the author himself has quoted ax 
Gauriya. 

In the Vrata-paddhati Rudradhara refers to the sayings 
of his brother both in the beginning and in the end. In the 
final colophon of the Suddhi-viveka, Rudradhara is called the 
son of Laksmidhara and younger brother of Haladhara, who 
is presumably the brother alluded to.  Kudra'hara calls him- 
self vaguely as Sarmma ; but by Govindinanda in his Sraddha 
and Suddhi-kaumuds he is given the title Upadhyaya. 

Rudradhara is quoted several times in the Suddhi Pravas. 
citta, Tithi, Krtya, and Süma-Sraddha tattvas.' So he must 
be older than the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
quotes the Suddhi-pradipa and the Sra@ddha-pradipa, works of 
Sankara Misra, though the latter may be the work of Varddha- 
māna. So his time must be later than the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century. His time thus falls roughly in the fourth 
quarter of the same century. 

This Rudradhara should probably be distinguished from 
the Rudradhara who wrote Smrti works with titles ending in 
candrika, viz., the Krtya-candrika on fasts and festivals, the 
Vivada-candrika on civil and criminal law, and the sSraddha- 
candrika on funeral rites. Not having seen any of these work- 
I am unable to give any definite opinion. That author names 


as his guru Candesvara, but t does not name his parents or 


brothers, if any. He quotes Varddhamana in the beginning of 
hie Sraddha-candrika on the meaning of the word Sraddha. 


lI. GANAPATI. 


He wrote the Ganga-bhakti-taraswjini,* in three tarangas 
or waves (pramina, vyavastha and prayoga) dealing with the 
sanctity and the varous rites to be performed on the banks of 
the sacred river Ganges. It quotes— 


০০ — — — 








. Sans. Coll. MSS. IT. 323, 324. The 
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Karmma-pradipa (8). Maha-dana-nirnaya (|). 
Kalpa-taru (8), Raja-marttanda (4). 
Kalpa-taru-kàra (3). Lilavati-krtà mukti-granthe (8). 


Varddhamanopidyiaya (l). 


Kümarü pa-nibandha (0). 
Vacaspati Misra, navina (4). 


Kal-adarsa (00. 


— 


Canga-vakyavali (l). J Vidyüpaty-upüdhyàáya (8). 
Ganeivara Misrah (3). Sraddha-dipa (7). 
T'artha-cintamani ( l). Sridattopadhyaya (8). 
Dàana-ratn-akara (8), » Sodhadeva sarmma (3). 
Dvaita-nirnaya (I). Harináthopüdhyaya (2). 
Pratihastaka, pracina (5). Harihara (2). 
Bhavasarman, pracina ( 8). Halayudha Bhattah (2). 


In the introductory and final verses, Ganapati says that - 


he was born in the family of Yogisvara, that his grandfather 
got vritti or pension from the king of Mithila, and that lie was 
son of Dháresvara (in one MS. Viresvara). Neither the body 
nor the final colophon gives any title to Ganapati. 

Ganapati's work must be older than Samvat 47556 or L695 
A.D., in which year a MS. was copied. It refers to Vacaspati 
Misra and Varddhamanopadhyaya as authorities, and therefore 
should be later than the fourth quarter of the fifteenth century. 
Neither the author nor the work is traced in Raghunandana'« 
tattvas. Ganapati might therefore be placed tentatively in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, if not later. 
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24. History of Mithila during the Pre-Mughal Period 


By Rat MoNMOHAN CHAKRAVART! BAHADUR. 


During the three centuries and half that followed the 
Musalman invasion of Bengal, Sanskritic studies flourished con- 
siderably in the adjoining land of Mithila, and were fostered 
by several of its kings. These studies later on stimulated the 
revival of Sanskrit learning in Bengal. Hence, apart from 
other considerations, some knowledge of the Mithila kings and 
pandits is useful for the proper and adequate conception 
of Bengali intellectual life. In the present article I propose to 
discuss the history of Mithilá during these three centuries and 
half, so far as the scanty information available will permit 
The subject will be treated under three heads : — 


A. The Dark Period. 
B. The Karnata Dynasty. 
C. The Dynasty of Kamesa. 


A. The Dark Period. 


During the thirteenth century Mithila generally escaped the 
deluge of Musalman inroads. The Mahomedans on their way 
to Lakhanüwati marched from Oudh via Bihar, and did not 
try to pass north of the Ganges. The fourth Malik of Lakha- 
nawati, Sultan Husamud-din ‘Iwaz (02১0 -725227 a.p.), is said to 
have received tribute from the neighbouring countries, Bang. 
Kümrüd and Tirhut.' This claim is vague and was put 
in evidently by way of praise. The only recorded inroad 
into Tirhut was made by the ninth Malik, * Izz-ud-din Tughri! 
(72 8244 A.D.). “He made an inroad into the country of 
Tirhüt from Lakhaniwati and acquired much valuable booty.’’ - 

It will be seen that the two Maliks who are credited with 
the invasion of Tirhut had fairly long reigns. In fact the 
Musalman COTO — of the frontier tracts, Lakhanáwati, 
Bihar or O , were changed so often and were so busy with 
their own internal dissensions or in fighting their rebellious 
subjects that they had hardly any time or opportunity to 
attack Tirhut. One main reason for this abstention lay, of course, 
in the natural difficulties of the land. Tirhut was protected 


— — = 


|! Tabakati NGairi, Raverty's translation, pp. 587-8. See also my 
resumé, J.A.S.B. . INOS, P. 5, » T 

2 Ditto, p. 737. Tirhāt was included in the Hindüstün of Tabakar 
(p. 830). 
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Gandaki in the west, the Ganges on the south, and the Kausiki 
on the east formed deep and broad moats not easy to cross. 
Furthermore, the land itself was intersected by a network of 
smaller streams which presented formidable obstaclea to the 
rapid movement of the cavalry, the chief arm of the Turuska 
army. Inroads for booty were thus not feasible; while for 
inroads of conquest, neither Oudh nor Lakhnüwati was near 
enough to form a strong base. | 

Hence luckily for Sanskrit learning, Tirhut escaped during 
a century and a quarter the Turkish ravages that devastated the 
adjoining provinces, It gave refuge to a number of pandits 
and students Hying from the flames of foreign invasions that 
burnt up the neighbouring centres of learning. Its Sanskrit 
studies were thus considerably stimulated. In Nyaya specially 
this period forms a bright chapter. The Navya Nyava (neo- 
logic) was practically founded by Gangesa Upadhyaya, whose 
Tativa-cintamani is a closely reasoned work of great originality 
on the totality of Nyàya doctrines. 'The school he founded 
flourished in this centurv, and included such notable scholars 
as Varddhamana (the son of Gaüngesa), Jayadeva (surnamed Pak- 
sadhara Misra), Vasudeva and Rucidatta (pupils of Jayadeva), 
and the brothers Bhagiratha and Mahesa. Their commen- 
taries developed the views of the founder, and established 
them on a solid basis. 

Unfortunately neither the Sanskrit works nor the Musalman 
histories throw any light on the contemporaneous kings, or on 
the political life of the people. If Nanyadeva was the founder 
of the Karnita dynasty, then the kings of this dynasty 
were ruling in Mithilà in the thirteenth century. This ques- 
tion will be discussed in the following section. 


B. The Karnata Dynasty. 


In the fourteenth Ts century Mithila was ruled by kings 
professing to belong to rn&ta in South India.! The earliest 
name as yet found is of Ninyadeva. According to Vidyapati. 
king Nányadeva of Karnata kula lived in Mithila, and had a 
son named Malladeva, who took service under Jayacandra, the 
king of Kási and Kanyakabja, and who was killed in the war 
when only sixteen years রি . Malladeva has been made by 

him the hero of a tale on the y 








ia-vira (warrior). - | 
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Now Vidyapati often introduced really historical per. 
sonages in his tales narrated in the Bhii-pradaksina, or its 
expanded form the Purusa-pariksa. ‘There was really a king of 
Ranauj and Benares by name Jayacandra whose inscriptions 
from either place range from ॥ 070 to ॥ 8858 A.D.! As described 
in another tale, the Ghasmara-katha of the Purusa- Pariksa (the 
I2th tale of the fourth chapter) this Jayacandra, icing of 
Nanyakubja, was defeated and killed in the war with Sahab- 
ud-din by the treachery of his queen * ; and in the Mahomedan 
histories this Kanauja king was defeated by Shahàáb-ud-din 
alias Muizz-uddin Muhammad in 084 A.D. According to 
Vidyapati, therefore, Nanyadeva flourished in the time of 
Jayacandra or a little earlier, say in the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 

This conclusion is supported by the Deopara Inscription of 
Vijavasena * Its verses 20 and 2l suggest that Vijayasena con- 
quered one Nanya. As Vijayasena's lower limit I have found 
out at 705৩ A.D. or thereabout,* this Nanya ean only be the 
Nünyadeva of Karnata kula, that king of Mithila, whose son is 
said to have taken service under Jayacandra. In note No. 57 to 
verse 20 Professor Kielhorn put the date of Nanya in Saka 
8000 or 7097 A.D. But beyond tradition he has not brought 
Any authentic fact in support of his statement. Another tradi 
tion equally unreliable places the conquest of Nepal bv Nànya 
deva in Nepal Samvat 9 or SSS A.D.” 

According to traditions, Nanyadeva was the founder ol 
the Karnáta dynasty, and this tradition has been recorded 
in an inscription of Pratápamalla dated Samvat (Nepal) 769 
or 8645 A.D. In the inscription this royal family runs thus *:— 


— — — — শপ শী — — — — — —— 


! The coronation of Jayacandra took place on 2lst June LITO. Sos 
Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. II. | | 

? The Purusa- Pariksá, Darbhāngā printed edition, pp. 225-255, 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. I., p. 309; for note 57, see p.3ls. 

+ Tho Pavana-ditam, Appendix, J.A.5.B., IDO, p. 50. Á 

& The Nepal Varhidvali quoted by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Jn 
Ant., | 884, p. +4 4. > " ao | 

6 Ind. Ant.. ISSO, p. 885, Bhagwanlal Indraji'« Inscriptions from 
Nepal, No. IS :— 


“धासो च्छ leur Wr বহন্ত कुब्तज्तों रासचन्‍्द्रो wr: 
age cwregarsewteaxuatupeWi ares: 


तस्मात्‌ wesiewermfatca चरथत्‌सिंचटेवोऽस्य 7m... ++ jaq oie 
फान्तगुणश्यच्क षां fal wererwrererw ia छच्चस्पलि «rut fa) 
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In the family of Raghu and Rérmacandra (Srva-varhaa ) . 


N @ovadewa, 


"Mna 
Cangadeva. 
| 


son 
N rsimha., 
| 


Son 
Kümasimh^a. 
aon 
*nktiairmmha. 
son 
Bh oF filasirolia. 


son 
Harasimha.! 


(Mentioned also in another inscription of Pratipamalia 
dated 778 Nepal era or 8607 A.D.). 


This traditional account is, as will be seen infra, wrong in 
its succession and in its relationship. The Nepal Varnsavals 
quoted by pandit HOMES এ ves Nanyadeva a reign of 50 
years; Gaügadeva, 4l years; Nrsimha, 39 years; Rümasimha, 
58 years; and Harasimhadeva, 28 years.* 

Apart from the traditions, the real authentic facts are that 
Nanyadeva belonged probably to the Karnata kula, that he was 
a king of Mithil&, and that he was a contemporary of Vijayasena 
and , सु of Jayacandra. 

After Nànyadeva, the next king of the Karnüta kula 
authentically recorded is Harasimhadeva. He is named as the 
king of Mithila by Candeévara in the introduction to his oie on 
ratnakara. According to that introduction Candeávara, his 
father Vire&vara and his grandfather Devüditya were Maha- 
sandhi-vigrahika (peace and war ministers) of this king. Ganes- 











! Ind. Ant., IssO,. p. 8৯৮ inscription No. 8995 verse 80) :— 
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vara, son of Deviditya, also calls himself in his Sugati-sopana 
a mantri or minister, apparently of this king.! 

_ The capital was at Simarámapura,* modern Simrion, now 
lying within the border of Nepal. The king must have ruled 
fairly long, for three generations were in his service as peace 
and war ministers.  Candeóvara is said to have conquered 
for him Nepal,* after which the minister performed the 
great religious gift of tula-purusa (gift of gold of the donor's 
weight) on the bank of the Vagvati river in the month of Marga, 
Saka 8280, or November IBL4 A.D. As Candedvara’s father 
and grandfather had already served the king, the latter must 
have begun to rule several years before 884. It would not 
thus be far from truth to infer that Harasimbadeva was ruling 
from the last decade of the thirteenth country. 

The posterior limit of this king's reign is fixed by his con- 
flict with the Musalmans. In the Dana-ratnakara  Candesvara 
is described as having rescued the earth flooded by Mlecchas.* 
IKaviSekharácarya Jyotirlsvara in his two-act comedy, the 
Dhürta-samagama, is a little more definite. The comedy was 
played in the court of the Karnáata-curamani, king Harasimha- 
deva, who is said to have conquered the Suratrána (Sultán).* 


wmm: सिञ्चति थो uaa: IT WWTIXTES- 
Sa: शारद्साव्येरो ঘনিৰব্নোস্মাদনিশচ্মান कः ॥ (४) 
See also the Z'urusa-pariksa, 2nd chapter, the story of Subuddhi :— 
wruifauerei कार्याट्कुल्तसक्मययों wfrxfeweui नाम राज्या | लस्य ere 
fsrq anat caaifaqgrel गणे खरनामधेथो Wc] War । 


For the ministership of Vireavara and Deváditya seo tho introductor: 
verses of the K rtya-ratnükbara and tho Krtya-cintamani {(L.O.I52l), «nd also 
the final colophons of the various sections of the Ratnākara. 


! Ind. Gov. MS. 6I26, Intr. verse :— 
Sewfegcrarfe cur ब्तोकछि लें जिप्यः | 
छलं खुअलिसो पा नं आोमणेखर मन््रिप्या ॥ [१ ॥] 


2 Simar&mnapura is mentioned in the introductory verses of the 







Krtya-ratnükara. E x i 
Ss The conquest of Nepal is mentioned in tho Artya, Dana and Voids 
ratnükara. 
+ The Düna-ratnükara, final verse 2. R. Mitra, Notices, VI. li, 
No. 2069 :—अद्या agere wrury Sepa लाब्लोब्लया। 
6 The Dhürta-samügama nátaka the —— of meeting of the cheats, 
printed (Calcutta and Bombay), Nep. Durbar Notices, p. 66. 
. efa ऋोचरस्रिंचदे यस्पतिः 
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Che Sultan referred to is evidently the Delhi Sultan Ghivas 
ud-din Tughlak, who in 724 H. (0324 A.D.) marched towards 
Bengal through Tirhut. Zid-ud-din Barni says :—‘t When the 
Sultan reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultan Nasir. 
ud.din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to the 
Sultan; and without tbe sword being called into requisition 
all the Rais and Ranas of the country made their submis. 
sion.''! The comedy speaks of a hard fight with the Sultan, a 
statement which is more likely true. The comedy must have 
been composed some time after the fight, that is after 0324 
A.D. As it was played before the king, Harasimhadeva was 
living at least in ১3১ or 8276 A.D 

The Delhi Sultans continued to claim the overlordship of 
lirhut. In support of this claim Ghiyás-ud-din's son Muham- 
mad issued coins with the mint name T'ugAlakpür turf Tirhüt 
Iwo of them exist. They belong to the forced currency system 
(brass for silver), and one in the Indian Museum is dated 727] H 
(L330-] A.D.).* Furthermore Vidyapati in his tale of the 
Satyavira (the truthful hero) narrates that Muhammad, the 
Yavana king of Hastinapura, had a fight with the king Kafar 
| Kafar-raja) during which Mahammad's men began to retire, on 
which he called for some warriors to stem this retreat, that 
prince Naráasimhadeva of Karnita kula and prince Carcikadeva 
of Cauhüna kula stepped forward, and that Narasimha ulti- 
mately killed the Ka far rija, whose head was cut off and taken 
to Muhammad by Carcikadeva. According to this story Nara- 
simbadeva of Karnita kula was attached to the Sultàn's force, 
and thus there might be some truth in Muhammad’s claim of 
overlordship. In the list of twenty-three provinces forming 
the empire of Muhammad, the name of Tirhut does not appear * 
but of the two Telingas (Nos. ll and 23), one might be a 
misreading for Tirhüt, and if so the claim will not be without 
evidence. 


t The 7Türikh-i Firoz hāhi., Elliot, vol. III, p. 234 

* These two unique coins, specimens of Muhammad's Wad attempts 
to force people to use brass coins in the place of silver for the same 
value, are of I40) and 03. grains respectively. For the coin of liv 
rrains, see Rogers’ Indian Museum Coins, Part I, p. 63, No. 83600 ; and 
Bourdillon's Catalogue of Ind. Mus. Coina, Vol. II, p. 60, No. 384. For the 
com of 33 grains, see J.A.S.B., I883, p. 62, pl. v, fig. 32, and Rogers 
Cat,, Pt. I, p. 63, No. I29I2 

5 Vidyüpati's Bhü-parikramana, Sans. Coll. Cat., VI, 7%, fol, 27a-b :— 


gu अक्तिनापुरनाब्कि नगरे ataqara खबनेखरो aux [|] 'अस्छिञ्चासस ड 
अरच्योबल्तयं mafa agata: काफरराव्वस्तसभिथोक्तु सकल्तबल्लखचिलस्तचा 
WATR | ......fol. 28७ ag थयनराक्ञबचनं कार्णाडकुब्लछंभवो नरसिंचदेय 


* For জানান the list 23 | provinces, see Thomas Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delhi, p. 209 note l. 
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| The above story furnished the name of another king of 
this dynasty, Nrsimha. The name Nrsimba, too, appears in 
the traditional account of the Nepal inscription. He is named 
also in the Dana-paddhati where the author Ramadatta declares 
himself to be his mantri or minister.! Raimadatta was uncle’s 
son of CandeSvara Thakkura and was therefore near in time to 
that author. Hence Ramadatta’s master Nrsimha must have 
been near in time to CandesSvara's master, the king Harasimbha- 
deva, and veryglikely succeeded him. 

Tirhut appears again in the account of the first invasion of 
Bengal by the Delhi Sultan Firoz Shah. According to Barni 
the Sultan marched towards Lakhnanti through Gorakhpur, 
Kharosa, and Tirhut, the Rais of the first two tracts submit- 
ting and following him to Lakhnauti. Shams-i Siraj ' Afif gives 
a little more details of this march. When the Sultàn arrived 
on thë banks of the Kosi (? Gandak) near its junction with 
the Ganges, he found the passage difficult and the enemy's 
army posted in force on the opposite side (probably at Hajipur 
said to have been founded by the then Bengal king Haji Ilyas 
Shih). So the Sultan marched up the river for IO0 kos, and 
below Campüran where the river was found fordable, crossed it 
by a living bridge of elephants. Then via Campáran and Racap 
he moved on towards Panduah.* 

According to Barni, Firoz Shah left Delhi on IOth 
Shawwal 754 m. (Sth November, ॥354 a.p.) and returned to it 
on l2th Sha'ban 755 n. (lst September, a.D. (5507 The mareh 
through Tirhut took place therefore in the winter of I355 A.D. 
In the winter the rivers would have fallen low and would 
therefore be favourable to the crossing of cavalry and elephants. 
Barni's Kharosa lying between Gorakhpur and Tirhut is 
probably to be identified with Campaüran, (Sansk. Campak- 
aranya). Š न " 

The last king of this dynasty traced out is Rámasimha- 
deva. Bendall bas confounded him with Rámabhadradeva, son 
of Bhairavendre in the dynasty of Kümesa.* But apart from 
the traditional account of the Nepal inscription, Rámastniha- 
deva is mentioned in and his time is fixed by a MS. of the 





— — — 





| The Düna-paddhati, I.O. MS. t7l4 (p. 550) :— 
mafafai thor व्लभो argu कुर - 
ज्योतिःक्ताब्लिसपादपइसयुयगस्तः चरौ मा ञ्जस्छिंदो sa: | 
सौय्येशो निक थः woofs fafeerdes रंञ्ञथन्‌ 
कार्णाडान्ययभू ष्णः झतधियां जिव्याज्वकल्पदसः ॥ [ १॥ |! 
संचो wer awed! now औरामदक्षरः सलाम्‌ 

आाधारः खुलतो समस्तमुवन प्रप्यालदानोत्सबः |... ell) 


? Eliot, Vol. III Pr 203-204. 
8 Bendall, .J..4.5.B., IOs. p. 088, 
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"uddhi-kalpa-taru. ts copying was completed in the reign 
of Ramasimhadeva on Saturday the I4th of the bright half of 
the month Pausa in the year Samvat 748) or Ist January 
I3NO a.p.,' which was a Saturday. 

He seems to have been a liberal patron of learning. His 
officer (Sadasya) Srikara Acirya wrote the JWyatAy-amrta, a 
commentary on the lexicon Amara-kosa. Under his patronage 
Ratnesvara Misra wrote a commentary on the rhetorical 
Sarasvalt-kanth-abharana (the Ratna-darpana), and Prithvidhara 
Acüryn wrote a commentary on the drama Myrcchakatika.* 

The rule of this dynasty left its mark on Sanskrit learning | 
of Mithilà, Smrtic studies were renewed and considerably ৰ 
developed by Candesvara and his family, and by such notable 
scholars as Sridattopadhyaya, Harinathopadhyaya, Bhavasar- 
man, Indrapati and his pupil Laksmipati. Padmanabha Datta 
started an important school of grammar with his Supadma and 
its supplements, works which are still studied in the districts of 
Jessore and Khulna in Bengal. On rhetoric and erotics Bhünu- 
datta Misra wrote some of the most popular works. Among 
literary compositions, the commentary of Bhavadatta on the 
epic poem Naisadha-caritam is still studied with interest; while 
the commentary of Prthvidhara Acirya on the drama Mrccha- 
katika written under the patronage of Raimasimhadeva has 
been already noticed. Lexicon was represented by Srikara 
Acirya’s commentary on the .izara-kosa. Jyotirisvara also 
deserves mention for composing the earliest extant work in 
Maithili vernacular, the Varna-ratnakara. 


+ 





i Ind. Govt. MS. 474), of the Suddhi-kalpataru, fol. 62b :— 

संवत्‌ १४४६ समय पौषशादि ९४ शनो ोमञ्जानारायणपुर ब्डपनारायणेत्यादि 
+++ + दरब्राज्तो विश्ञा्चमानमचान्‌ पति "I स्रा म सिंहे 

3 For *rikara, Nepal Durbar Cat., p. 23 :— 

tf fafaeras 
विष्च्ितायाममरकोष विवर बडी कायां व्याप्यासलाशिधानायां wars + + farce 
खमा! This commentary of Srikara is quoted in Jagaddhara’s common- 
tary on the Vepiamhāra nAfakam, इलि qaceterat Frat: (Nir. Säg. 
and 
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| The result of the above discussions about this royal dynasty 

is shown by a genealogical chart in the Appendix A. 


C. The Dynasty of Kamesvara. 


This dynasty can be traced in Mithila ruling for at least a 
century and a quarter. For the earlier rulers Vidy&pati is the 
main authority; for the later rulers Vacaspati Misra and his 
pupil Varddhamana supply a good deal of information. The 
traditional accounts in the local parijes (records of matcli- 
makers) have been generally excluded as unreliable.’ 


lL. KAMESVARA, KAMESA. 


He is the first of the family to rise to a high position, and 
hence the family has been called after him. According to 
Varddhamina Kimesa ruled Mithila.’ But Vidyapati who is 
older by half a century calls him by the fuller name Kameévara 
and gives him only the title Raya and Zaja-pandita.? It 
would be safer therefore to infer that he had not become the 
king of Mithila. 

From his title Raja-pandita, from a description of his son 
Narasimhadeva as the jewel ornamenting the Srotriya vaméa, 
and from the word vipra given to another of his descendants 
(Rüpa-nüráyana), the family appears to have been Brahminical. 


2. BHOGISVARA. 


Kamesvara left at least two sons, Bhogisvara and Bhavesa. 
Bhogiévara succeeded him, and this elder branch continued for 
two generations more. In the Padzvali Vidyápati names him 
with the title Riya and as husband of Padmadevi.* In his 


— — — — 


i For the —* itionnl accounts, soe Grierson, ind, Ant. ISS, p. ISS; 
i899. p. 57. For the literary account of the family, see J. Eggeling, Ind. 
Off. Cat., pp. 875-6, and C. Bendall, .J..4.S. B., 00087 pp. I8-I9. | 

* The Ganga-krtya-civeba (Br. Mus. Cat., p. 75, No. 08), introd. 


verse ट कामेश मिथिल्लामण्धासत्‌ ete. 
ë Tho Ind. Govt. MS. of the Kirtti-latd, Sod pallava, p. ২7 
अलि कार्मेसरुसन cre and the Dina: Vakyüvali (R. Mitra, Notices, V. 


p. 037, No. I830, and R. Bhandarkar, Report for (883-4, p. 352) introd. 
verse. 3:— 





काम्मेआरगाव्तपण्छित कुब्ता SE रसखार 
arant wcfdwuw fanfarra ara: | 
+ Tho Padivali (edited by Babu Nagendranath Gupta in Benga li. 


sana I3I(), song No. SOl, the verse :— 
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earliest extant work, the Kirtti-latà Vidyapati describes Bhogis- 
vara, the son of Kamesvara, as calling on his friend Sultan 
Firoz (of Delhi) and being honoured by him.' This honour- 
ing, if any, took place between |38) A.D. on Firoz's return to 
Delhi from the first invasion of Bengal and I388 a.p., the 
year of his death, say circa ॥ 360) A.D. 


3. GANESVARA. 


According to the traditions he was the son of Bhogisvara. 
In the Kirtti-lata he is said to have been defeated and killed by 
one Aslin (a Mussalman evidently), in Laksmanasena year 252 
(*) month Agaha (१) first (dark) half 5.* This takes us to the 
year 7870 A.D. But the passage is corrupt. He was father of 
Kirtti-simha according to another passage. 


4. VIRASIMHADEV A. 


In the XKirtti-latà he is said to be the elder brother of 
Kirtti-sirnha and is given the title Mabarajadhirija. Even 
with this title it is doubtful if he was king, for even ministers 
like Candesvara and Rimadatta had been given this title in 
the colophons of their works. | 


5. KIRTTISIMHA. 


The son of Ganesvara and the younger brother of Vīra- 
simha. In his honour Vidyápati wrote the Airiti-lata* It is in 
four cantos (pallavas) and forms a curious mixture of Sanskrit 
verses (in the introduction and end of each canto), Maithili 
songs,and even Maithili prose. According to this ঠাপ , Kirtti- 
simha had the title Rayaguru and had to recover his patrimony 





॥ Ind. Govt. MS. of the Kirtti-latá, 2nd pallava, p. $ :-- 
ufa कामेसश्सन বায় | Wu छपद। 4G नन्दन भोमोस राच्च बदभोग . 

* Ind. Govt. MS., 2nd palliva, p. 3:— | | — 
asuaan fatews वे (₹) पर्छ (४) पंच वे तमगच (?) arefre ya: 
3 Fads Govt. MS.» 2nd palava, p: fi- rajiun 
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from his father's enemy.' A few more facts may have been 

recorded, but the MS. is corrupt, and the early Maithili in 

which it is written is as yet unintelligible. 


6 BHAVASIMHADEVA, BHAVESA. 


The elder branch died childless, and then the younger som 
of KameSvara, Bhaveia, succeeded. He is undoubtedly the 
first king of whole Mithila. Vidyapati generally gives him the 
fuller name Bhavasimha, but in his Vibhaga-sara, in Vácaspati 
Misra’s Krtya-mahürnava and Mahadana-nirnaya, in Misaru 
Misra’s Vivada-candra, and in Varddhamana’s Gangā-krtya- 
viveka, the king’s name has been shortened to Bhavesa. 

Murari. the author of Suddhi-nibandha, says that his great- 
grandfather Jayadhara Làádha was the chief judge of Bhava- 
aimha. According to Vidyāpati this king with two of his wives 
gave up body before the Lord Siva on the bank of the 
VagvatI.* 


7. DEVASIMH A. 


The eldest son and successor of Bhavasimha. With him 
began the elder branch of the junior family continuing up to 
Padmasimha. He had a viruda, Garura-narayana, the first to 
be authentically traced. The Padaval! mentions Hasinidevi as 
his — 

Je patronised the pandits. By bis order Vidyapati wrote 
the Bhi-parikramana describing the travel of Baladeva from 
the Naimisya forest to Janaka-desa (Mithila), in the course of 
which he was told eight moral tales. With this king's consent 
Sridatta compiled the smrtic Ek-agni-daàna-paddhat:i.* Hari- 
hara, grandfather of Murari, was hia chief judge. 


! Ind. Govt. MS., Ist pallava, p. 2:— 
पुरिसपसंसआो राज्य गुरू Sifares suu | 
way sacente as बप्पतेर নিক্সন ॥ 
+ The Purusa-pariksa, the end verse No. 82 
argat भयसिंडदेवन्डपलिस्त्यक्का शिवाय ws: 
पलो Ta FREAR र ड थाच्तंललः ॥ | १॥ ) 
* জ Vidyipatis Padavali (Bengali ed.), song No, 269 :— 
| wifsfe देविपति देवस्िंच नरपत : 
; मयलूणरायण रङ्गे yest ৷ <॥ ` 
— For other references, see its Nos. 32, 54 (Nepal MS), SID, B (p. 499), 
E 55 pos — — | = i E 
è The Bhü-parikramana, Sanskrit College MS., VI. 7% ( fol. Ia), introd 
versos 2-3 :— 
देवखसिंच् निदेशालय नेमियारष््रयास्रिनः ৷ ` 
शिव स्रिंहस्थ fag: सछलपिलजिवाशसिनः ॥ [ १४] 
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He gave large gifts to Brahmans including gifts of 
chariots and golden elephants, performed the Tula-purusa 
gift ceremony, and dug out a large tank in the dfisana of 
Sankarapura. ' 

Devasimha must have lived before La. sam 299, Pausa 
sudi 9, Monday (3rd January 087 A.D.) when a Nepal MS. 
of Sridatta’s Kk-agni-dina-paddhati was copied; and also 
before La. sam 29l, Karttika vadi 70), when the copying of a 
MS. of Sridhara's commentary on the Kavya-prakasa by order 
of Vidyapati was completed, and when Sivasimha was ruling 
the Tirabhükti.' According to a verse ascribed to Vidyapati, 
Devasimha died on Thursday, the sixth of the dark half of the ` 
month Caitra in the year Laksmanasena 293 and Saka year 
| 4.5 The Saka year L324 or 7340) A.D. does not agree with 
the La. sam 293 or 7480 a.p., and is further inconsistent with 


— — बह) 








पंचकछिदेशयुनां पंचषद्िकयथान्वितां i 
चतुःखब्छसमाखक्कासाक्ष विद्यापत्तिः कबिः ॥ [ en | 
The Ekügni-düna-paddhati (Nepal Notices, p. ১905 introd. verse l :— 
दातुः sefe smal नरपतेः चदेवसिंचस्य u 
Stent वितनोति पदतिमिमामेकाद्िदानोच्चिलास्‌ n( 9n] 
| The Purusa-paoriked, final verse 2 :— 
सक्रो परखरोवरकर्ता স্বনস্বব্তিব্ত্বত্ানৰ্হ্বম: | 
भालि wer जनको caper देवसिंचन्टपलिगुणराश्ः af ₹ ॥ | 
and the Saiva-sarvvasra-sGra, introd. verse —— — Mitra, VI. p. 3):— 
कायार्त ल्वन्‍्यदाने कनकमयतुबल्लापुदषो येन «d 
aq कौंडाललागस्तुस्तथलि स + + (क्रो) शासने बारिराईडिं 
Əqsa} ইবলিন্ব: ज्िलिलिपलिलिब्तकः कस्य न arene n [ ४ ॥ | 
? Nepal MSS., Notices, p. 8295 the final colophon :— — 
afta RUR Sanarafaasaianecmsnasfaew + + + + + wra? 


এ. 





चोद्त्तपदतादेकाद्िविधिमडादानविश्षानं wu. স্বদানীঃঘ অন্য: । WHA) ws 
see पौष nf ट चन्द्रे... चोधवेश्चरण fafai पुस्तोंलि ৷ The ninth tithi did 


not fall on a Monday in I4I8 or 4 A.D., but in THVT A.D. 
Küvya-prakàüsa-viveka, Ind. Govt. MS,, fol, 8087 


The Kā : 

বুলি लर्काचाय्यंडकुरयोअक्षरविरचिते काव्यप्रकाशबिवेक (mo) दशम Sere: ॥ 

ug z खि राळा म तू मिव लिं इदेंवसंस्‌ज्यमानतो र स॒क्तो 
v ज्रौ tsar स्कोयाब्ल सं चदे य- 

femur vanat [i] we sex कात्तिक 
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the year of copying of the commentary, La. sam 2300, when 
Devasimha was still ruling. This verse is either spurious 
or contains some mistakes in the dates given. On calculation 
Caitra vadi 6th fell on Thursday in % 4737 A.D. (March 23rd), which 
is equivalent to Saka ॥ 74. and La. sam 293 (expired). The 
Saka year should therefore be corrected to I334. 


8S. SIVASIMHA. 


Son and successor of Devasimha. His name is mentioned 
very frequently by Vidyapati. In the . BHh&pradaksina , 
Devasimha is called father of Sivasimha; and its expanded 
form the Purusa-pariks@ was expressly compiled by order of 
Sivasimha.' His WKirtti-palaka, an amatory poem in the 
vernacular, contains the praise of Sivasimha. His Padavals 
sings throughout the praise of this king, who is also named in 
his Siva-sarvvasva-sara. 

Sivasimha bore the viruda,  AHüpa-narayana. In the 
Padavali, this title with Sivasimha’s name appears in no less 
than 8] 2 songs, and alone in 27 songs. 

In the Padavaii, several queens of his are named. Among 
them the most frequently mentioned is Lakhimà or Lachimi- 

| devi, who is named with the king in at least one hundred 
songs. This frequent mention shows that she was the chief 


— — — — — 
— oc — — 





wwwrf« we ster fates 
जार quu mssi ॥ | ₹॥ | 


॥ The Purusa-pariksü (Mitra, Notices, V. 245, No. Is), the introd- 
verse ४४ :— 


निदेशाञ्रिशङ्क uefe शिव सिचहक्षिति আল: 
] कथानां प्रस्तायं विरचयति faeprafe कथिः॥ [| en) 


And the final colophon of the 4th pariceheda :— 

<fa अऑऔखसमस्तप्रक्तियायविरातज्तमानकऋपनारायणमचाराजाओं शिवसिचदेव पादा- 
नामाञ्चया Aaaa afac aami प॒रुषाशेपरिचयोंनास चतुः पारि @<: 
समाप्तआयं भन्छः | 

2 Seo the  Purusa-pariksü, the final colophon of the 2nd 



















a. reficere 
- सचषणपरोक्षा्थां बद्धिपरि चाथो 
y | सियसिंछ fafa? acu 


$ See the Padāvałī. the words Oaea equently used being ramdne, or 
ramüna, occasionally pati or kanta. us in song No. 23 :— 
= Me frrafew p. fie ve t Eh 4M ৬. ha? J 
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or favourite queen of Sivasimha. The other queens named 
are 2. Sukhamidevi, 3. Madhumatidevi, 4. Suramadevi 
5. Ripinidevi, 6. Medhadevi, 7. Modavatidevi.! The last may 
be @ variant of No. 3 or No. 6, while the 2nd and 4th may be 
the same. 

The names of some officers of this king can be also traced 
out. Acyuta, grandfather of Ravi, who wrote the Madhumati 
a commentary on the Kavya-prakasa, was a maniri (minister) 





— = — — 


In No. 8) — 
बुकर wae रख न्टप fafu 
www; èr करकन्त OU 
And in No. I7 :— 
qon शिर्यासंछ कपनरायज 
afasi x पलि সান N teg 
! For the other queens, sce the Padavali, No. L27 :— 


বাল্না रूपनराथथ জানল | 
रार fuaferw wear ইক रमान ॥ १४ ॥ 
No. 407 — 
ब्लब्खिमार्टेविपति रूपनरायण 
guar হলি carm ॥ te ॥ 
No. ISO :— 
खिवसिछ cra रुदो ta व्तानस ৷ 
- अधुभति ইবি qe ॥ १० ॥ 
No. 309 :— 
wk सिर्वासंघ रख रस 
| सोरम देथि चमा ॥ २० ॥ 
N 23 :— 
— जिल्यापलि भन कंशनरारूपष्य 
सोरमदेखि warm ॥ =i 
where ন্তখবাহথ is probably a mistake for रकूपनराशण 
No. 078 :— ; B theta 
fazprafe भन es रख ST | 


| ce fuafuw करूपिनिदेद care ৷৷ १० ॥ 
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of Sivasimba.' In the Padivali nre named as maniri Mahein 
or Mahesvara, husband of Renukadevi, and Ratidhara, husband 
of Ripinidevi. They were probably ministers of this king 
In that anthology one Sankara is named with his wife 
Jayamati, and he might have been an high officer to be thus 
prominently mentioned.” 

Vidyapati mentions that Sivasimha got fame by fighting 
with the forces of the kings of Gaura and Gazzana (? Ghazni) 
The verse giving the date of death of Devasimha speaks of 
Yavana forces attacking Sivasimba. If true this may be a fight 
with the Sultan of Jaunpur (Sharki dynasty) I have, how 
ever, pointed out the doubt about the dates given (La. san 
293 and Saka 0:১4). Stronger doubts exist regarding the alleged 
copper-plate grant of Sivasimha to Vidyapati.* It gives the 
(Fasli) sana 507, though no such era existed at the time, the 
Fasli sana having been founded a century and half later in 
Akbar's time. Moroever, the mention of Samvat year is sus 








॥ Peterson's third Report, p. 332, introd. verse 5 :— 


जिय सिंडान्मिशिलेब्शादयाप यो कंजिलां নিজ 


सस्याच्यसस्द्य स्नु श्य अयि रलापा्थिरयं ॥ | २ ॥ | 
KRatnap&ni was father of the author Kavi 


4 2 For other officers, sce the Padyavali, No. 76 27 
agaaa Den सालि खिरिम डेसर 
रशाकटेचि cart || ७ ॥ 500 also Nos. 609 and 505. 
No. 333 — 
<etafeefeuta nfa fafe«faue 


सकब्लकब्ला रस व्ताने ॥ १० ॥ 
No. 337 — 


wuwfaefea নৰ खन रचि खङ्कार 
awe wae रख भाचे ॥ = ॥ 
* Tho Purusa-pariksa, the final verse :— 
" घ Setar ua 


दिकान्ताचथकुन्तलेथ नयते कुन्दख्ज्यामास्यंदस । 
ज्यौ शिव सिंच टे व व्टपते ब्यिज्ञ ञि य स्क ज़ या 
अ्रन्थिन्ठद्च्डनोति चिषये यिस्यापलिव्यालनोत्‌ ॥ | ₹॥ | 


e. and the Saiva-sarvvasva-sara, introd. verso 5 (Mitra, VI. p. 3) :— 
wifauv <qa चेरिय निला वेदर्ध्यदो चार रो 
fara tirar Fere yada: fa vr নিজৰ | TA: 


ऋव्या ख कन क अह चा मि र मो दखः ॥ [ ४ | 
y — A.S.B.. IS05. pp. I43-4 anc 
SR dcn ob ate রা  JAS.B. 0599, p. 96. 
end and runs as ga coo संवल १४५४ 


ht eee 
X. 
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picious, as that era was not used in any part of Eastern India. 
The only authentic date about Sivasimha is La. sam 297 when 
he was ruling Tirabhükti, and when a MS. of Sridhara's Kavya- 
prakasa-viveka was copied by order of Vidyñpati.! Vidyi- 
pati's verse dates the death of Devasimhain La. sam 293 (March 
23rd 243 A.D.), which, if true, indicates that Sivasimha was 
ruling jointly with his father." 

In the Padavali we come across Tripurasimha, his son 
Arjuna Raya the husband of Kamaladevi and of Gunadevi, and 
also across another prince, Amarasimha, husband of Jninadevi 2 
According to tradition Tripurasimha was brother of Sivasimba 
and father of  Amarasinha. We get from  Vidyüpati's 
Likhanüvals that Arjuna was killed by Puriiditya, the patron 
of Vidyüpati.* This event must have taken place on or before 
La. sam 299 (7:477-5 A.D.),a date mentioned several times in 
the sample forms of letters given in that work. 

The Padavalt mentions also one Rudrasimha and one 
Raya Damodara, but furnishes no further information about 


i Ind. Gov. MS.. fol. llTs; see supra, note 2 en pape 4I8. GajJaratha- 
pura, the place where this MS. was copied, is by tradition identifiod with 


Sivasicnhapura on the Vagvati, nnd is said to have been founded by 
Sivasimha. | 
2 The Padàvali, p. 53l, sce supra, note 3 on p. 4I8. 
5 The Padüval:, No. 99 :— 
wet विद्यापति ৰক্ষ cen | 


रार wwa कमस्ताटेजि कन्त ॥ १* ॥ 
No. HM) — 

ww sata afa saal बिपलि 

मन रस "CEN T रार ॥ ० ॥ 


wat सदरसकतलि रस gaq | 
fagtSeqa Ges नाम ॥ € ॥ 


wists चरण पर Sate 
marfa राजि কন্দা ॥ ५० ॥ 


भने विद्यापलि रितु ve | 
कुमर अमर Hass কন্দ te ॥ 







4 The end verse of the Likhanüvali attributes the work to Puri- 


ditya :— 


& The Padavali, No. 6/2. Cf. Sanskrit C3 (p. 525) .— 
aqya Te! 
fafa कब्तपलल ॥ ttn 


«ur सर अवध्यान ॥ 4 ॥ द এ 


No. 80 :— 


rY | 
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them. Some Mahomedans are also named, such as Gyisadeva 
Suratána (probably Sultan Ghiy&s-ud-din "Azam who ruled 
Bengal between ॥ 5590 and 702১ a.p.), Malik Bahüradin and Alarm 
Shaha.' The verses about the Bengal Sultans, Raya Nasrat 
Shaha (Nos. 34 and 44), and Shaiha Husein (No. 484) must be 
spurious, They ruled a century later. 


0. PADMASIMHA. 


Younger brother of Sivasimha and his successor. He is 
named in Vidyapati’s Saiva-sarvrasva-sara, which was compiled 
at the instance of his queen Visvasadevi, presumably when 
Padmasimha was ruling Mithila.” No viruda of this king is 
known, and no further information is available. Probably he 
died childless. | 


IO. HARASIMHADEVA. 


The elder branch disappeared with Padmasimba. His 
successor was Harasimhadeva, the younger son of Bhavasimha, 
and the younger brother of Devasimha His name appears in 
Vidyapati’s Vibhaga-sara, Vacaspati Misra’s Krftya-maharnava 
and the Mahadana-nirnaya, Misaru Misra’s Vivada-candra, and 
Varddhamiana’s Ganga-krtya-viveka.* 

Neither his viruda, nor the name of his queen, has been as 
yet found. He must have been pretty old at the time of bis 
accession, and therefore could not have ruled long. He should 
be distinguished from his namesake of the Karnata dynasty. 





— EE M c 


| No. 268 — , 
awan sayfa faxis sits 
THIS up ॥ = ॥ 
For Ghiy&s-uddin "Azam, seo my article on Gaur, J.A.S.B., I9ON. 


ni » 290-9. For Malik Bahiiradin, said to be a singer of Delhi, se 
No. 438, and Alam Sh&ha No. 96 (p. 529). 


® The Saíva-sarveasva-süra, introd. verses 6 to 8 :— 
संसा साऊथ सो स + म ख ड शास्त ख न्‌ ज्त स्संच्त - 
CT TE क्पितकष्त्पटक्तम छिमा सो Turse) ब्टपः ॥ ४५६ ॥ 
पत्यः सिंडासनस्या एथमिलिब्लमचो मण्डब्ले प्राल्लयन्तो 
-rafuwreza] sata विव्वयते qaareaata ॥ [८॥ | 
5 = Vibhüga-süra (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, p. 68, No. 2037). introd 
verse ~ im 


राहोभवेश्ाडरि (र) सिंच आसत्‌; the Kriya-Mahārnava (R. Mites, 
Notices, V, 202, No. 7886), and the Mahħhādāna-nirnaya (Nepal MSS.. 
p. I22), introd. verse 3 :— | ह 
| अआाविवेशुव लनयो उरसिचदेकः॥ [ 2n] 


^ M. 


+ Tho Vivada-candra (Sans. Coll. Cat., II, 26) introd. verso 3. 





`~ 
® 
= 
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ll. NRSIMHA OR NARASIMHADEV A. 


Son and successor of Harasimhadeva, He had the viruda 
Darpa-nürüya»a. By his name or by his viruda he is men- 
tioned in several works, e.g, in Vidyàpati's Dana-vakyavali 
and  JDurga-bhakti-tarangini, in  Vácaspati Misra’s K rtya- 
maharnava, Vyavahara-cintamant and Mahadana-nirnaya, in 
Misaru Misra’s Vivada-candra, in Rucipati's A nargha-Raghawa- 
kā, in Varddhamáüna's Ganga-krtya-viveka, and in Gadidhara’ ১ 
Tantra-pradipa.' He should be distinguished from his name- 
anke of the Karnáta dynasty. 

Two of his queens are known, Dhiramati by whose order 
Vidyapati wrote the Dana-vakyavalt, and Hira, mother of 
Candrasimha, mentioned in Misaru's Vivada-candra.* 


i2. DHIRASIMHA. 


Narasimhadeva left several sons, of whom the eldest Dhira- 
simha succeeded him. He had the viruda Afrdaya-narayana. 
He is mentioned in Vidyapati’s last work, the Durga-bhakti. 
farangini, in Vácaspati Misra's Vyavahara-cintàmani,in Madhu- 
südana Misra’s Jyotih-pradip-ankura, and in Gadüdhara's 
Tantra-pradipa This prince Gadádhara was a son of Ragha- 


तस्मादननोव्तनि ASG wa [नुभास्हनुखमानखा रः | 
राक्तोपळो को रषिं नामा तलो 2a) दर्पनाइाथय'्ोऽभूत्‌ ॥ [ ३॥ ] 


and the Ganga-kriya-viveka (Br. Mus. Cat., p. 75), introd. verse ]:— 
dag करसंच्भूपालिरलोज।तो 2st wq: 


| It is unnecessary to burden the footnote with extracts from all these 
works. See the Düna-vàkyüvalsi (R. Mitra, Notices, V, ৮7, No, I8§3D; R. 
Bhandarkür'a Rep. for I883-4, p. 352; I. G. MS. 5540) ; the Durgü-bhakti- 
"araWgini (Ind. Govt. Newari MS. 4860 fol la), introd. verse 3:— 
afar ete, and the end verse No. 2 :— 


| सिशिल्लासुमणढ च्ल। स्ख षड ब्लो 
भूप च भयसिंडर्वशलिच्छकः WERTE . 
The Vividacandra and the Ganga-krtya-viecka have been quoted 
already in note 4 on the previous page. 
For Kucipati's mention of X arasimhadeva, see the Nirnayasigara 
Press edition of the Anargha- Rághava-tikà, introd. verse 2, p. 2:— 


wppeuauteweuifa: सदा समासादित भूरि নানি: ॥ 
चिरं छलाशों छतभूमिदेवः स्फुरत्प्रतापो afaa: ॥ [ ₹ | ) 








4 The Dàána-vükyüvrali, introd. verse 4:— | = 
amasa विद्यापतिमलिछलिनं सम्प्रमाणासखुद।रां 
crit पुष्यावल्लोका faccrefer नवां दानजाकयावच्तों खा॥ | ई॥ | 
and the Vivida-candra, introd., verse 4:— ) ~ ই) 


दर्पनाराथण sua: Fina मदादेवो । (m Sa, , 
www छुनयं तनयं নহঘনি गणराज्िपरितं शर्म ॥ [४ ॥] `` 


n 
5 The Durgt-bhakttarangin int was compiled š y Me order of Dhirasimhn 
and praises both him and his younger brothe ravuasirphadeya and 





nc 
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vendra, who was son of the king Dhirasimha. In Vidyápati's 
Padavah are named a Rághavasimha and his two wives Modavati 
and Sonamati.' Is he to be identified with this Raghavendra ও 

Dhirasimha is said to have dug out a tank and to have 
given gifts to Brahmins of horses, cows more than one hundred, 
and golden bracelets.* 

One authentic date exists for Dhirasimha’s rule. On 
Saturday, new moon of the month Karttika in Laksmanasena 
year 32l, a MS. of Srinivása's Setu-darpani (a commentary on 





Candrasimha. Seo the introd. verses 4 and 6, the final verses 2 and 4, 
and the final colophon for Dhirasimha (Ind. Govt. MS. 4760 end, 
fol. 00a-b :— 


याबकुर्र्यालरङ्रम्लर खलि sere अन्द्रमोस्ते- 
wzi? স্বানহুন্ব q faagfa हङप्रेमायडा wara} । 
wwrererermre शिरसि शबण्णौकलला थावद्ेलस्थ नावत्‌ 
को जि atutctd< छिलिपलिलिल्लकस्पेयसूल्बि ware ॥ [ ४ ॥ ] 
दलि समस्खप्रक्रियाविराज्तवमानमानदल्लितरिसपुराव्याधिराज्यशिवभक्तिपरायक- 
Aaima समस्तप्रक्रियाब्लंऊतत्टपलिवरबों (चो) रसिंडदेवानां खसरजित्त- 
feat छतो atealnfwacirat परि पष्य ॥ 


The Tantra-pradipa, final verse |! (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, 234. 
১২ EE COR देवरो खित रिपस्डषतिद्‌ घना राय ख्याए्ख्य- 
arta दो নলব্দী चरिचरविभको रामसोमिचमिचो | 
तञ चौथौ रस्रिंचः छलमद्न + + + Stare 
qA येन सतद्योद्रुलविपुब्लमदो afer cree ॥ L १ ॥ | 
I The Tantra-pradipa, final verses 2 and 5:— 
सो धो र सिंछाव्म च्छ राघबेन्द्रतन॒प्रस्छ लस्य गवर रख्य | 
तन्त्रप्रदौषे छमप रि पञ्चविंश प्रकाशो কল प्रकाशः ॥ [+] 
For Rāghava, see the Padüvali No. 700 :— 
wate विद्यापि re परमान | 
he wh ल्पराघव नव TST ॥ ২* ॥ 
এ wate विद्यापत्ति www रसमन्त | 
creates सोनमलिदेणि कन्त ug 


मोद्बतो पलि craafewata 
ata faerafa are ॥ ই” || 
Its language is suspiciously modern, according to the editor. 
2 Ind. Off. Cat., p. IOS, Ne. 3004, J'yotih-pradip-üntkuro . end verae 


Pe amara सरोवरं छुविरर्लं येज प्रदत्ता Tar 
गायो येन nafy पररमा दत्ता दिलेभ्यो सुः | 
aw बेन खुवपाकङ्कायमचरद्ानादिदानं বৰ 
afaa mafa धोरसिंहन्टपलो चतो र्षक्किं बरां n ২ ॥ | 
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the Prákrta poem Setu-bandha) was copied, while Dhirasimha 
was ruling क In 7435 a.b., the Karttika new moon 
fell on Saturday (ISth October) as given. 


ক. BHAIRAVA, BHATRAVENDRA OR 
BHATRAVASIMHADEVA. 


The younger brother and successor of  Dhirasimha. 
Dhirasimha had at least one son, Raghavendra. It is not 
known how Bhairavendra came to oust him out of the throne. 
Butin the Durga-bhakti-tarangini Bhairavendra is highly praised, 
and from his viruda given Rapa-narayana, it is not improbable 
that he was ruling jointly with Dhirasimha at the time, just 
as Sivasimha is said to have been ruling with his father 
Devasimha.* He appears to have assumed, probably when lie 
became the sole ruler, the other viruda Zari-narayana. By 
bis name or his later viruda he is mentioned in other works, 
such as Rucipati's Anargha-Raghava-tika, in Vácaspati Misra’s 
Dvaita-nirnaya, Kriya-mahàrnava, Mahadana-nirnaya, Sudr- 
acara-cintamani and Pitr-bhakti-tarangini, and in Varddhamat "Ss 
Danda-viveka, and Ganga-krtya- viveka.? 


— — — —— — — 





i The Setu-darpani, final colophon :— 
= ` afa 
qup र केत्या aera घिर ज चो मब्तब्तच्म खे नटे वो य कचिंशत्य क्षिक আল- 
quae कात्तिकामावस्थाथां शनो समस्ठप्रक्रियाविर।जमार्नार एर! जकसनाराश्'्ण 
शिवभक्तिप रायमा राज्ता धिराज चो चौ मदो ₹ सिं सम्अच्यमानाथां नौरभूकफ़ों SST 
परतपाप्रलिबन्ध( ऊ) छुन्दरोग्ामे वसला! सदुपाध्याथ जौद्युधाकराष्यामात्यलेन ऋच 
anc & UNT 
arrèu are warm; लब्लिख्िलभमिदं खेलुद्‌५प्णौपस्तकामिति [॥ |] 
For this date extract I am indebted to Pandit Haraprasad Shastri. 
Dhirasimha is here given the viruda AKarhea-narayana, an epithet also 


euggested in the introductory verse 6 of the Durgà-bhaktié-tarangini, and 
adopted later on by Laksmin&tha :— 


देको भक्किपर'यण्ः «fas mscr uu 
daa रिघुराज्ञ कंसदल्लनप्रत्यल्तनारायणः | 
facxwi feasa न्टपवरो5नज़ाप्य feats 
आऔदुर्गाल्सवपदलिं स तनुते wer ज्विन्धस्थितिं ॥ | ६ ॥ ] 
2 I. G. MS. 4760, fol. la, the introd. verse 5 and the end verse No. 2 :— 


नायो पनकूतोळला - 






व सिंह देय व् - | | z | पलि य स्था न्‌ जन्मा क artie ak hd al ] न्नः লস লম | আম. 
त्थाचन्द्रा के Haase v जौ कपना राथण्णः ॥ [ ४ ॥ ) 
& The Anargha-Raghava-tika ( Nirn. Sag. ed.), p. 2, introd. verse * ২ 
Saas वरुंधरापरिष्टद्खानल्टकल्ट: fea- 
xTWICI लका T 
शिया रोमचे acts वापः ॥ { ३ ॥ 


Tt is needless to quote other references. 
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: Only one queen’s name is found, Jaya (or Jayütmi). 
She was mother of Rajidhiraja Purusottamadeva , and at her 
instance Vacaspati wrote the Dvaita-nirnaya, on the doubtful 
points of smrti.’ 

. Bhairavendra well patronized the Sanskrit learning. Under 
his patronage Kucipati wrote his commentary, Vácaspati Misra 
compiled the Vyavahara-cintamani the Krtya-maharnava and the 
Mahadana-nirnaya, and Varddhamana Upadhyaya composed 
the Danda-viveka.* Vacaspati was his parisad or officer, and 
Varddhamana his dharma@dhikaranika or judge. 

During the rule of Dhirasimha Bhairava had by his valour 
already subjugated the lord of Pafica-Gaura. He is said to 
have influenced Kedara Raya, the representative (pratisarirarm) 
of the lord of Gaura. He dug out hundreds of tanks, gave 








| The Dvaita-nirnaya (R. Mitra, Notices, I, p. 84, No. 275), introd. 
verses 5 and 7 :— 
विय्को aa: परमिय शब्भोदिव ware । 
देयो समनाभिरेषा safa व्तयाका নব্যাইনা ॥ [ ५ ॥] 
Aragua पलि ध्षस्मेपब्मो रावा शिराजत पुरुषो क्षमदे बाला i 


afa লিল স্বল্রন্দি = fa fay ; 
ara fer जिथष्य তল विशिफयविशि विशिदरत्तनोतति॥[७०॥] 

2 See the colophons of Anargha-Raghava-tika :— 

বলি समस्लप्रक्रिया विराज्ममान दिपु राज्जकंसनारायपण्य भवन क्षिप रायण को छरिनारुा- 
स ग प्स मस्‍स्लंकले सच राख्ता छि राज्ञ ओ मद्धे र व सिं द टे ब नि टे ह पो त्‌ खा छि त दै जो वलो रामू व। - 
ea स्वो आसन वंशप्रभयचो रू च्चि पति म हो पाध्या य वि र चिलाथामनधघ राघव डी काया SR- 
WIS: 

Bhairavasimha, like Dhirasimha, is here given the additional viruda 
Kamsa-nürüyana. For Vücaspati Miéra’s works one quotation will 
suffice, viz., the introd. verse 8 in the MahGdana-nirnaya (Nep. Notices, 
p. ॥ 29) :— * 

ज्यौवाचस्पति सचका निलया खमासाल । 
ze. मचाडाननिफयं 
आ भेरवेन्द्रन्टपलिः स्वयं मडादानलिणोेयं awa ॥ [ = ॥ | 


See the Danda-viveka (As. Soc. MS., I. E. 4l, page I), introd, verse 
AD i ows ब्ल प्र ्न्लर्डंडन पंडलेन i - A 
AV fafeersfeaiera । 
से नानकक्प छ छू ड्‌ प्यवस्नो क्य माना 
ज्यो वधमानछलतिनो Dd - 
sa জি: eared [0] 


8 Soo the final colophons of the Swudr-ücüra-cintámansi (FR. Mitra, 
Notices, VI, p. 22, No. 2NDIS) and the colophons of the Danda-viveka (As, 
Soc. MS., pp. 48, 59, 66, 80, IOS). i 

+ See supra, note 2 on the previous page, and the Danda-viveka, 
introd. verse 4 (As. Soc. MS., p. I) :— 











केदाररायमवग अति दारतुल्य ॥ [ ४ ॥ ) 
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towns and pattanas (hamlets), and performed the Tulipurusa 
gift ceremony.’ 

 Bhairavendra had a younger brother by name Candra- 
simha, who is named in Vidyápati's Durga@-bhakts-larangini, 
and  Misaru Misra’s Vivada-candra and Padartha-candra* 
He was probably a step-brother, for Gadidhara in his Tantra- 
pradipa mentions only two sons of Darpandrayana (Nara- 
simhadeva), viz. his own grandfather Dhirasimha and Bhaira- 
vendra,?* and he would not have omitted Candrasimha, if the 
latter had been their uterine brother. Candrasimha had a 
wife named Lakhimüdevi or Lachima Mah&devi, at whose 
instance Misaru Misra wrote his two works.* 


i4. RAMABHADRADEVA. 


The son and the successor of Bhairavendra. He had the 
viruda Ritpa-narayana, a title also given to his father by Vidya- 
pati and to his ancestor Sivasimha. By name or viruda he is 
mentioned by Vacaspati Misra, Varddhamana, Gadüdhara and 
the Andhra (Telugu) Bhatta Sririma. 





| The Mahédana-nirnaya (Nep. Notices, p. II2). introd, verso 7 :— 
विक्षाथ सरसो wa नगरपक्ञनादोनद्ात 
Aa रिप॒खघलो नौ तयस्तुल्लापूछघान | 
ক্র रष न्टपरभेरवः समरो ख्बि पञ्चाननो 


आथत्यचिक्रिदारको आगतिं राजञटन्द्ारकः ॥ [ २ ॥ | 
2 The Durga-bhakti-tardhgini (Ind. Govt. MS. 4760, fol 99a). end 
verse 3 :=— 








qa Shuan cae सोमिजिबल्‌ 
चो जिमणढसललमण्डनो fama चौ चन्द्रसिंछो :मुक्ञः onu] 

V ndra (Sans. Coll. MS. II. IIO07, fol. la), introd. verses + 
and ठ d the DONDI cd ndra (R. Mitra, Notices, IX, p. 42, No. ve In 
VidyBpati's Padavali is included a song of one Bhinn (No, 322) wishing 
long * e to Candrasimha :— 


चन्द्रररिंहनरेश wa 






-caufa qara huafa ॥ [ ₹ ॥ ] E | 
» affix candra is evidently derived from the name of his patron's 


T 6 
* 





d i 
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Rāmabhadra followed the footsteps of his father in encour- 
aging the study of Sanskrit. Under his patronage Vicaspati 
Misra, his parisad, wrote in his old age probably his last smrti 
work, the Pitr-bhakti-tarangins, and Varddhamána compiled at 
his instance the Ganga-krtya-viveka and the Tattv-amrta-sar- 
oddhara.' Sri Rama Bhatta while on pilgrimage went from 
Gaya to Tirabhukti apparently attracted by the fame of this 
Brahmin king, and after paying a visit to the king returned 
to Prayüga (Allahabad), a fact which he noted at the chapter 
ends of his commentary on the Sarasvata grammar. 

Rámabhadra must be older than La. sam 376, Pausa vadi 
I3 Wednesday (l3th January, 8496 A.D.) when the copying of 
the MS. of the Ganga-krtya-viveka was completed. Furthermore 
Gadadbara wrote the 7Z'antra-pradipa while RAamabhadra was 
ruling, and was therefore his contemporary." 


— च 


At the instance 


| See the P. bh. Tarañgini (Ind, Govt. MS. 897, fol Sta), the final 
colophon :— 


डति crewiersmiwersime cm cru more qun aT STE 
सिशथिस्तासंछललओ रामभद्रचरणादिल्टेन परिषदे! ऑऔंकाचस्पलिशबम्मेणा बिरच्चिलोऽथं 
arene: परिषष्ये: | 


For Varddhama&na, soo the G. k. viveka (Br. Mus. Cat., 
introd. vorse 2 and 4 and the final colophon :— 


"STE MCN feu acua आ रासभद्रोस्तनों 
व्तौपादौपदवाभवत्‌ स xw surest गणायञ्जितः ॥ [ ₹ ॥ 
छते aw Bane गद्न्‍नाकत्तेव्यकम्म णास्‌ । 
विवेक सुद्धातयतलिि कर्ेमानो warata ॥ | ४॥ | 
The final colophon (p. 76) :— 
ছলি मऊऊाराज्याधिराज्तओचडरिनारायपणघात्मज्तम v Uo s wx Tm TRE DHWETU- 
पादानां रवे ओवडेसानकमसो मङ्राङत्यवियेकः समाप्त: | wd ९७३ पोषबदि १२ IN 
बेलौनोग्रामे कुछपन्‍दोद्यामोण्योपाध्याथ आसुरारोणा fafaa घस्ोति॥ The 


Tattv-ümrta-sür-oddhüra (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, p. 57, No, 2030), end 


verse 4 :— a A y न 
तकराचलुभिरेभिः कुशुमरिय गुल्फितो nates: 
KA निबन्धो रामपतेः werd wag ॥ | ४॥ ) 
Tho king is here called Kimapati. 


* For Sri Rima Bhatta's visit, see the Videat-prahodhini (Ind. OF. 
Cat. > p- 2i4 . No. 804 ) $ 


waar निरेलो रामच्छोरभूक्ताष्कारेस्पं। 
ymai fas सन्तृष्टं erfaximerg ॥ 
कूपनारायप्याकू VAST प्राप्य छुतान्चिलः । 
तो रभक्राण्यादे शाख war ससपागलः d 


5 For tho Gangt-Ertya- viveka, see note l. The Tantra-pradipa (Mitra. 
No. 28 72), end verse 3 :— 


Aaaa चत॒बदधि + + giti प्रशास्ति ॥ | २ J 


pp. 70-5). 
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of this prince Gadadhara, a MS. of Bhojadeva’s Vividha- 
vidya-vicara-catura was copied on Friday : rivana vadi l of 
La. sam. 372; and a MS. of the Dana-kanda of the Kriya-kalpa- 
taru was copied in Saka ] 426 and La. sam 374 Karttika Sukla 5 
Wednesday.' Gadadhara was therefore living in 48046): A.D., 
and Ramabhadradeva cannot be placed later than |496) A.D. 

This king has been wrongly identified by Professor Bendall 
with Ramasimhadeva of the Karnita dynasty." 


5. LAKSMINATHADEVA. 


This king's relation to Rimabhadradeva cannot be traced 
in any authentic records. According to tradition he was the 
son and successor of Ramabhadradeva. He used the viruda 
Kamsa-narayana. Under his patronage, Harapati Ágamücürya 
compiled the Tantric work Mantra-pradipa.* 

Harapati was son of Rucipati who had been patronized 
by Bhairavendra, and so Laksminütha cannot be far off in 
time from that king. A Maithila MS. of the Devi-mahatmiyam 
was copied during his reign on Wednesday, La. sam 392 Pausa 
vadi 3, or December, I5I0 4.p.* So this king was ruling at least 
in I5l0 A.D. 

Laksminütha evidently came into collision with the power- 
ful Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi. In the peace concluded 


॥ Nepal Notices, p. 65 :--झमस्लेल्था दि मच्दाराञ्ञाषिराञ्ञवर कुमा र खौम दझदा - 
धरटेवपादानामाञ्जया अउभपलिभिस्तिण्तितमिदं पुस्तकमिलि | ee ६७२ | आयष्य 
ate १ NIC miceuceaae | Ind. Govt. MS. 4026, fol Idla: -ay २७४ 
sis wife ५ बधे अञ्जिनोल्तो घासे समस्तप्रक्रिया विरा + + (ज्ञमा)ने WI 
बरुकुमारचओोमकदाधर्२ासंचटेवपादानामाज्जसा SN पतिना छ्तिखिलमभिदं पुस्तक fata 
जाके teed ॥ Then (nt the end) হালা aqung य चतुःसप्ताधिक शलचथा- 
— * OLIE EE LTI कौछिण ये fu] Both the MSS. were written by the 


same copyist, Subhapati. 


2 The History of Nepal by C. Bendall, J.A.S.B., 08025 p. IN. 
5 The Mantra-pradipa (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, pp. 34-5), introd. verse 4 
and the final colophon :— 


त्रो कंसनारा थ णभ मिपाच्छः sere मे कुयते निर्देशस्‌ | 
अन्त्रत्रदौ पं कुर सल्बर' জন यदर्शने मे wafa प्रमोदः ॥ [ ४ ॥ ] 

Its final colophon :— दलि खमस्तप्रक्रियाविराज्मानशिवभक्तिप र।यणमचा- 
राजधिराञयो मत्‌ कंसनारा य ण चो मकच्सो ना थरेव निदे शप्रोतृसा दिताञ्जया चोज्य।न्तो- 
जोकरपलिविरचिते easel? पञ्चद्शः Wee: FARTA: ॥ 

4 Nepal Notices, p. 63, final colophon :— 

we २८९ घोष বহি 32 ù 
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between Alf-ud-din Husain Shah and Sikandar Lodi in s. fDi 
(4906 A.D.) Bihar and Tirhut appear to have been allotted to 
the latter, on condition that he would not invade Bengal.! 
Sikandar Lodi then fell on Tirhut, and reduced its king ‘to 
submission. ui 

After this Tirhut continued to be under the over-lordship 
of Delhi. On the defeat and death of Ibrahim Lodi son of 
Sikandar at the battle of Panipat in n. 932 or I526A.D., Babar 
became the Emperor of Delhi. He has left in his Memoirs a 
list of countries subject to him and their approximate revenues. 
In this list appears Tirhut (No. 23), whose Raja paid a tribute 
of 250,000 silver takās and 2,750,000 black tankas or at 8) 
per silver fankaá 275,000, in all 525,000 silver tatkas.® It 
would thus appear that Tirhut remained under the Hindu Raja 
in his time subject to the payment of a KAtdmatana or tribute. 

It is not known how this dynasty came to an end. For 
facility of reference a genealogical chart of the whole family is 
given in the Appendix B. 


GENERAL CULTURE DURING THE RULE OF THIS 
DYNASTY. 

The above brief summary shows that Sanskrit learning 
was not neglected by these kings. Though no dominant figure 
is visible, like Gangesa Upadhyaya in Nyaya, Candesvars 
Thakkura in Smrti, and Padmanabha Datta in grammar, the 
learning was spread among a larger number of persons, and the 
writers did not confine themselves to any single branch. The 
four most prominent names during the rule of this dynasty 
are Jagaddhara, Vidyapati, Sankara Misra and Vacaspati 
Misra. Jagaddhara commented not only on works of such wide 
variety as the religious Gita and Devi-mahatmya, the lyrical 
Meghadüta and Gita-govinda, the dramatic Malati- Madhava 
and Veni-samhara, the prose romance PFasava-datta and the 
rhetorical Sdárasvati-kanth-abharana, but he also wrote original 
treatises on eroties (the Rasika-sarvvasva) and on music (the Sa ra 
qita-sarvvasva). Vidya Fr 's name has come down to posterity in 
connection with Maithill songs, such as the Kiriti-/ata, the Kirtti- 
pataka and ap ecially the — — Padavali, songs that stirred 
up the later Vaisnava writers and preachers of Bengal. But he 
wrote also on smrti (Vibhaga-sara, Ganga-vakyavali and Dana- 
vakyavali), on Niti or moral tales (Bhü-parikramana and Purusa- 
pariksa), on Puja (Saíva-sarvvasva-sara and Durga-b hakti 
tarangini), and on literary compositions (Likhanavalt). 





" .c» a-— — — 


i Badaoni, vol. D, pp AT Hd : c cow A/ghüni, translation by 


Dorn, 5829, Part I, p. 59, and Part IT, p. 
DOr The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. Thomas, p. 3৪87 quotin: 
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Similarly, Sankara Misra’s forte lay in Vaisesika philosophy 
and Nyàya (the  Vaisesika-sütr-opasküra, the Nyaya-lilavati- 
kanthabharana, the Atma-tatva-viveka-kalpa-lata, the Ananda- 

and the Bheda-praka@sa). But he tried also other 
fields of learning such as smrti (Chandog-ahnik-oddhara, &raddha- 
pradipa and  Prayascitta-pradipa) and even drama (Gauri- 
digambara nataka). 

Vacaspati Misra, who figured so prominently during the rule 
of Bhairavendra and his son Ramabhadra, wrote mainly on 
smrti, but could not avoid the general contagion, and touched 
also on Nyfiya (the Nyd@ya-sittr-oddhara, the Khandana-khanid- 
odhara and the Anumana-khanda-tika), and on Niti or morals 
(the Niti-cint@mant). 

In fact —— eriod is marked out from the previous 
periods by the ual diffusion of Sanskritic knowledge, and 
by the first serious attempts in developing the vernacular litera- 
ture. A period which saw the birth of the Padavali and its fine 
songs on Rüdhà-Krsna must take a front rank in the history 
of Indian vernaculars, and cannot be overlooked by those 
dealing with the history of Eastern India. 


APPENDIX A. 
THE KARNATA DYNASTY. 
(c. 050-7395 A.D.) 

In the Karnáta kula— 
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Accepted views as to the geographical characters of the 
fauna of Palestine were thus expressed by the late Canon 
Tristram ! in ॥ 8৪৪: 

** An analysis of each class of its fauna and of its phanerogamic flora 
shows that while an overwhelming majority of its species in all cases 
belong to the Palaearctic region, there are in each clas« a group of excep- 

tions and peculiar forms which cannot be referred to that region, and the 
৮ presence of many of which cannot be ——— merely by the fact of 
the Palwarctic —— ing closely on the Ethiopian region, and not very 
distantly on the Indian; but can only be satisfactorily accounted for by 
reference to the geol opie ical history of the country. These species are, 
almost all, strictly confined to the area of the Jordan valley and Dead Sea 

basin.'' 


In respect to invertebrates, and in so far as any zoogeo- 
graphical statement can be said to have been proved, this 
statement may be regarded as substantially one of fact. With 
regard to the aquatic invertebrates of the Jordan system, 
however, there are certain anomalies. It is the main object of 
this paper to explain these anomalies. 

The physical peculiarities of the Jordan river-system are 
i well known and all that is necessary to do here is to touch briefly 
on those features that appear to have influenced the distribu- 
tion of its fauna. The s — , which runs almost due north 
and south and has a total length of about 770 miles, is a closed 
one, having no connection either with the sea or with any con- 
i. ! siderable body of on. or normally salt water; it terminates 

, in the Dead Sea. ‘To the north its upper parts approach fairly 

. close to two other shorter systems that open into the Mediter- 

|» A. ranean, namely that of the Nahr Deor y (R. Leontes), which 

NE flows biran thainia of TD nea Anti-Lebanon through 

. the valley of the B'ka (Coele-Syria), and that of the R. Barada, 
B E — ree — — — 

ag b Unt on y Survey of Western Palestine : Fauna and Flora, p. vi (883). 
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which arises in large swamps in the desert east of Damascus. 
To the south the Dead Sea is separated by a considerable 
stretch of dry desert from any other body of water. The greater 
part ন the Jordan system lies considerably below sea-level. 

The Low Emon isolation of the Jordan would lead us, 
had it existed for any considerable period, to expect a much 
greater degree of specialization in the aquatic fauna than is 
actually found; but there is much evidence that in late Plio- 
cene times that river was directly connected with the Indian 
Ocean and with some of the African systems. This evidence 
is discussed in the third part of the present paper. The low- 
lying sheltered position of the greater part of the Jordan 
Valley has produced an almost tropical climate and is perhaps 
to some extent the cause of the richness in species, more particu 
larly in molluscs and fish, of the aquatic fauna, 

The water of most of the system is more or less brackish 
or salt—a factdirectly due to its geographical peculiarities. 
The salinity, however, is not sufficiently intense to have had any 
very great effect on the fauna, except in the Dead Sea, the 
water of which is poisonous as well as being strongly saline. 
The name of this lake expresses a literal fact. 

The Jordan is connected also with two other lakes, through 
both of which it flows. These are L. Huleh, anciently known 
as the Waters of Merom, and the Lake of Tiberias or Sea of e 
Galilee. The former, which is about 5 miles long and 3 miles 
broad, is very shallow and completely choked with vegetation. 

The physical characters of the Lake of Tiberias are discussed 

briefly in the Introduction to the present series of papers and 
in greater detail in Barrois’s Treatise on the Lakes of Syria.’ 
The lake is about |. 4 miles long and probably nowhere more than 
about 50 metres deep. Its water, though distinctly brackish, 
is drinkable, the salinity being? ** 536 parts per million and 
the specific gravity 0-00043 (£) or 099775 (3১ in vacuo).”’ 


I. LIST OF THE AQUATIC FAUNA OF THE 
TIBERIAS BASIN. ` 


Species of which — names are marked with an asterisk are ERP 
ently endemic in the J river-ayetem: those forms whose names 
a dagger, in Syria and Palestine. 





Porifera. 
Ephydatia fluviatilis syriaca,} Nudospongilla mappa , Annan- 
Topsent | | - 
Nudospongilla reversa, * An- * aster, Annan- 
৪ nandale. dale.* 


Corlispongilla barroisi* (Topsent). 


E है rr -— = : 
= ies. biol, Nord France VI, p. 224 (8804). F 
8 Christie, Journ. As, Soc. Bengal. (n. s.) IX, p. 26) (09909) A 
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Coelenterata. 
Hydra viridis, Linné. 
Turbellaria. 
Planaria tiberiensis,* White- Planaria barroisi .* White- 
house. house, 


Planaria salina, * Whitehouse. 


Rotatoria. 


Branchionus patulus, Müller. Synchaeta oblonga, Ehren- 
- capsuliftorus, Pal- berg. 


las. Keratella quadrata (Müller). 
E | oe oP syrinx (KErhen- * cochlearis (Gosse,. 
rg). | 
Conochiloides dossuarius (Hudson). 
Hirudinea. 
Placobdella catenigera (Moq.-  Herpobdella (Dina) lineata con- 
Tand.). color, t Annandale. 
( Oligochaeta. 
Criodrilus lacuum,  Hoffmeis-  Helodrilus (Dendrobaena) la- 
ter. custris,* Stephenson. 
H elodrilus ( Dendrobaena) byblicus t (Rosa). 
Polyzoa. 
Fredericella sultana  jordanica, | Plumatella auricomis, Annan- 
Annandale. | dale, 
i Hydrachnida. 


Atax crassipes, Müller. Hygrobates longipalpis, Her- 






on he mie mohammed, Blanch 
t tus hibernicus var. 
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Cladocera. 
Diaphanosoma brachyurum(Le- Bosmina longirostris, var. cor- 
vin) nuta, Jurine. 
Daphnia lumholtzi, Sars Macrothriz laticornis. Jurine. 
magna, Strauss Alona cambouei, de Guer. and 
Monia brachiata, Jurine. Rich. 
eriodaphnia rigaudi, Richard » affinis, Leydig. 
ee reticulata, Jurine. Chydorus sphaericus, Jurine. 
Bosmina longirostris, Müller 
Conchostraca. 
Caenestheriella educta, * v. Daday. 
Amphipoda. 
Gammarus pungens, M.-Edw. Gammarus syriacus,f Chev- 
reux. 
Orchestia platensis, Kroyer. 
Isopoda. 
Asellus coxalis,t Dollfuss. Philoscia couchii, Kinahan. 
Decapoda. 


Atyaephyra desmarestii (Mil. T'yphlocaris galilea.* Calman. 
let). 
Potamon potamios (Olivier). 


Mollusca. 
Gastropoda. 


naea auricularia (Linn Pyrqula barroisi,* Dtz. 
a virginea,* esc eg Bithinia badiella ,t — 
gennesarelensis 


E 
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[N.S 
Lamellibranchiata. 
Unio requieni, Mich. Unio rothi,* Bret. 
» pretri »* Locard. S  Simonis,t Tristram. 
o ttberianensis, Let. „ galilaei,* Locard. 
eS tristramii, * Locard. +» Yraymondi,* Bret. 
eo terminalis, Bret 2e o toerteti,* Locard 
s+ jordanicus,* Bret chinnerethensis,* Preston 
ss zabulonicus,* Bret Corbicula fluminalis (Müller) 
» prosacruus * Bret ae cor." Lk 
eo gZttoralis, Lk * crassulat (Mousson). 
+, €ldipsoideus,* Brat. ES syriaca ,f Bret. 
25  genezarethanus,* Let. এ filicianit,* Bret. 
Pisces. 
Blennius varus, Risso. Alburnus scllal,t Heckel. 
* lupulus, Bonaparte. Nemichilus galilaeus, *Gunther. 
Discognathustlamiarufus, Hec- z leontinae,* Lort. 
kel. Clarias macracanthus (C. & V.) 
Varicorhinus damascinust (C. Cyprinodon richardsoni,* Boul- 
& V. enger. 
95 syriacus (Gun- * sophiae, Heckel 
ther). mento, Heckel 
» Socialis* (Heck-  Paratilapia sacra* (Gunther) 
) Tilapia magdalenaet (Lortet) 
sauvaget* (Lort.) £ zillii (Gervais). 
Barbus canis* C. & V * nilotice (Hsalqt.). 
a beddomei* (Gunther) js galilaea (Xrtedi). 
2o  tongiceps,* C. & V. " simonis* (Gunther). 
Leuciscus zaregi,* Heckel 95 flavi-josephi* (Lortet). 
Batrachia. 
Rana esculenta ridibunda, Pal- Bufo viridis, Laur. 
las. Hyla arborea savignyi, Aud. 
Reptilia. 


Clemmys caspica rivulata, Valenc. Emys orbicularis (Linn.). 


II. DISTRIBUTION OF THE AQUATIC FAUNA 
OF THE TIBERIAS BASIN. 


A. DISTRIBUTION IN THE LAKE AND ITS IMMEDIATE 
Vicinity 


In his valuable treatise on the Lakes of Syria—a geo- 
graphical heading under which he includes Palestine proper— 
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Theodore Barrois ' has discussed the local distribution of the 
fauna of the Lake of Tiberias as he observed it in Mav, that 
is to say at the end of the wet season, when the water-level 
was at its highest. In October, at the end of the dry season, 
when the water had sunk about five feet below its maximum 
height, I did not find any great difference in this respect. The 
deepest point at which the French naturalist found macro- 
acopie animals was 42 metres, while in my own dredgings it 
was not below 22 metres. This was probably due in part to 
the greater depth of the lake in spring, but mainly to the 
fact that he happened to strike a point at which the detritus 
from the shore extended further into the lake than any at which 
I dredged, for the bare mud of the central parts of the basin 
ia evidently inimical to visible animal life. My observations 
in all other respects agree well with those of Barrois, except 
that the small Tubellarians which he found abundant under 
stones at the edge were, at the time I was at Tiberias, ex- 
tremely scarce in that position, though common enough under 
stones in small saline springs in the neighbourhood. - 

The commonest and most conspicuous species in what 
may be called the marginal fauna are Melanopsis costata and 
Theodozis jordani among the molluscs, the Polyzoon Frederi- 
cella sultana jordanica, the sponges Ephydatia fluviatilis syriaca 
and Nudospongilla mappa, the leech Herpobdella lineata concolor, 
the Oligochaete worm Criodrilus lacuum, the crab Potamon 
potamios, the Amphipods Gammarus pungens and Orchestia 
platensis, the Isopods Asellus coxalis and Philoscia couchii , 
and several indeterminate caddis-worms and Ephemerid larvae. 
Practically all the other aquatic insects found in the lake (with 
the exception of some Chironomid larvae, which occur at. con- 
siderable depths) were also taken among stones at the edge. 

The marginal fauna merges gradually into one tbat lives 
under stones just above the water-level, but does not object to 
an occasional wetti ng, i indeed, the Orchestia and Philoscia are 
amphibious rather t truly aquatic. It is probable that 
insects of some न — of বস tera) which in 
damp weather live entirely on dry land, come down in the dry 
season to the shores of the lake. I found under stones just 
above the water-line or even, so far as their lower edge was 
concerned, in contact with it, three species of earwigs which 
Dr. Malcolm Burr has been kind enough to identify as Labia 
minor (Linn.), Labidura riparia (Pallas) 2 and Anisolabis mart- 
tima (Bon.) ; the cricket Acheta bimaculata (De Geer); a small 
Tettigid grassh ০০055 ১ closely allied to the widely distributed 
Oriental species jum vari Bol*; the Saldid bug 
lee 
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Erianotus lanos Jd * 
beetle and ons cl —— "The. id x modb n PETS 
Cambr., was as 97055 at the rain. Xe ৮: —— 
Pua found tt to bein RS — 
E on of the molluscs of the lake live at depths of between 
eus ; O metres and one (Pyrgula barroisi, Dautz.) has only 
n ound, in a living condition, at still greaterdepths. Several 
species of '' Entomostraca'' are also found as a rule only 
সি সি i নহ the — parts of the lake, notably 
| umholtzi, Sars, tinosoma barroisi ich. 7 
Pe mohammed, Blanch. and Rich. «Dana n irene 
j he fauna of the channel of the River Jordan as it passes 
through the lake apparently differs considerably from that of 
the main area, owing to the fact that the current is sufficiently 
oos to keep the bottom free of fine mud. The sponge 
ortispongua barrow: has been found only in this channel, 
while the Polyzoon Plumatella auricomis has not been dis- 
covered anywhere else in this lake. Possibly the Gastropod 
Pyrqula barroisi is also confined to it, but I found only dead 
shells in that part of the channel I was able to explore. j 
f Although some species are thus peculiar to or characteris- 
tic of certain areas, I do nct think that it is possible to distribute 
the fauna of the lake into definite bathymetric zones. The 
reason why many of the molluscs are scarce or absent at the 
extreme margin possibly lies in the fact that shells of all kinds 
are eagerly collected by the people of Tiberias for sale to 
tourists, who naturally ns the larger and more conspicu- 
ous forms; ‘‘dead’’ shells of Melania tuberculata that have 
lost their epidermis and have become completely white are 
particular favourites. 

The plancton of the lake is always rather scarce and con- 
sists mainly of a few species of Cladocera, Copepoda and roti- 
fers mingled with comparatively large quantities of microscopic 
algae. The most abundant Entomostraca are Diaphanosoma 
-brachyurum, two species of Ceriodaphnia, Bosmina longirostris 
and Cyclops leuckarti—all common and widely distributed 
forms. By far the most abundant rotifer is Branchionus 
patulus or militaris. 

In many of the small pools, separated from the lake or 
joined to it by narrow streams, and also in the River Jordan 
at the points at which it enters and leaves the lake, there is a 
much more abundant growth of aquatic wee ds (consisting 
sometimes of algae and sometimes "erm d of a species Ranun- 
culus) than anywhere in the main body of water. Among 
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these weeds the majority of the aquatic insects found in the 
Tiberias basin occur in considerable numbers. In aquatic 
thickets of the kind the little prawn Atya’phyra desmarestii 
and several small fish of the genus Cyprinodon are also abun- 
dant. The former occasionally enters the lake, but it is prob- 
able that the latter do not do so. Neither prawns nor fish 
were found in water that was strongly saline or of a high 
natural temperature, though Cyprinodon occurs abundantly in 
salt springs near the Dead Sea. As is often the case in the 
vicinity of lakes, microscopic life is much more abundant in 
small pools on or nea the shore than in the main body of 
water and this is also true of insect life, even where macro- 
scopic vegetation ia absent. 


B. GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


The list of the fauna of the Tiberias basin printed on pp. 
438-44! gives the names of all the named species of animals 
other than insects and Protozoa that have been found either 
in the lake, in small springs and pools in its immediate vicinity, 
or in the Jordan at the points at which it enters and leaves 
the lake. 

I have omitted the insects for two reasons, firstly because 
they are very imperfectly known. and secondly because several 
important papers on the entomology of Palestine and Syria 
are not accessible to me in Calcutta. The species of this group 
that have been identified from my own collection are discussed 
on pp. 45I-453. The number of Protozoa recorded is so 
small, and the identifications are so doubtful, that it is not 
worth while to consider them at present. 

No free-living Nematode has been recorded from the lake, 
but representa'ives of the group occur commonly in sponges 
and among algae. Several species of Oligochaeta not included 
in the list have been found only in an immature and therefore 
unidentifiable cond' tion, and my collection of Hydrachnida 
has not been worked out. 

Including insects and Protozoa, 870 species, subspecies 
and varicties of aquatic animals have been definitely recorded 
from the Tiberias basin and it is probable that when those 

ps which have been neglected have been fully investigated 
it will be found to consist of at least 300 species. The fauna, 
considering the comparatively small size of the basin (apnroxi- 
mately | x 5 miles) and the fact that most of the water is 
distinctly brackish, is therefore by no means a poor one and 
affords excellent material for a discussion of the distribution 
of that of the Jordan valley, of which it forms a very important 
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Porifera and Coelenterata. 


Tiberi species of sponges ' have been found in the Lake of 
Subfamily Spongillinae. 
Ephydatia fluviatilis syriaca ; Topsent. 
Subfamily Potamolepidinae. 
Nudospongilla aster, Annandale. 
* reversa, Annandale. 
= mappa, Annandale. 
Cortispongilla barroisi (Topsent). 


All these sponges are endemic either in the Jordan system 
or in Syria and Palestine, while the genus Cortispongilla is 
known only from the lake. 

The subfamily Spongillinae is found all over the world 
(except probably in Antarctic region) and includes, accord- 
ing to the system I have adopted, all the Spongillidae that 
produce well-developed and aho gemmules. The genus 
Ephydatia is also practically cosmopolitan, but is better repre- 
sented in temperate climates than in tropical ones. Æ. fluvi- 
alis occurs itself, or is represented by very closely related 
species in most regions, by E. meyeni in India and Sumatra, 
by E. japonica in Japan and North America (where the typical 
form also occurs), and by several races or allied species in 
Lake Baikal, Australia, etc. Forms that seem to be no 
more than local races occur in the Himalayas, in Siberia 
and in S. Africa as well as in Syria and Palestine, and the 
typical form, with several varieties, is widely distributed 
in the Holarctic Zone. Moreover, a closely allied species, 
E. mülleri, frequently occurs in the same localities as Æ. fluvi- 
atilis and it cannot be claimed that the two have always 
been satisfactorily differentiated. Æ. miilleri is of some im- 
portance in connection with the form that occurs in the 
Jordan system. In general terms it may be stated that, 
whereas Æ. fluviatilis has perfectly smooth skeleton-spicules, 
comparatively long gemmule-spicules and no bubble-cells in 
the parenchyma, the skeleton spicules of E. miillert are granu- 
lar or spiny except at the tips, its gemmule-spicules very 
short, and bubble-cells abundant in the parenchyma. But 
these distinctions do not hold if all the varieties, local races and 
allied species are examined, and it is extremely difficult if 
not impossible to say to which species some of the subordi- 
nate forms should be referred. 

The race s — * is more different from the typical Æ. 
fluviatilis than I realized when preparing my account of the 
specimens in my collection. In his original description rop- 
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sent noted the existence of a few spiny spicules among those 
of the skeleton. His specimens were from Lake Huleh and the 
R. Barada. I did not find any such spicules in sponges from 
the Lake of Tiberias and under ordinary powers of the micro- 
scope such as I usually employ in examining spicules of the 
kind, all the skeleton-spicules appeared to be perfectly smooth. 
Having had occasion recently, however, to re-examine my 
preparations under higher powers, I was surprised to find that 
in all cases these spiculas were very minutely granular except 
at the tips. I found also that whereas the highest powers avail- 
able revealed no roughness in the skeleton-spicules of the typi- 
cal E. fluviatilis from Europe, of the race capensis, of E. ja- 
ponica, of the Australian E. multiformis and the Indian Æ. 
meyeni, the apparently smooth skeleton-spicules of E. fluviatilis 
himalayensis exactly resembled those of Æ. fluviatilis syriaca. 
Topsent pointed out in describing the latter that it was 
just as distinct from the typical Æ. fluviatilis as several of 
the so-called allied species; my discovery confirms the opinion, 
but I still think that it should be regarded merely as a local 
race. 

It may be claimed, in any case, that the form of Ephy- 
datia found both in the Jordan system and the R. Barada, 
while closely allied to the common Holarctic species, is clearly 
differentiated from it and resembles the race found in the Him- 
alayas in at least one important character. 

I have dealt at length in my former paper on the sponges 
of the Lake of Tiberias with the subfamily Potamolepidinae, its 
component genera and their distribution. Here will it be suffi- 
cient to say that they appear to be forms that have lost their 
microscleres and simplified their gemmules in correlation with 
life in the still waters of lakes. The four representatives of 
this subfamily on our list are all, 80 far as we know, endemic 
as species in the Lake of Tiberias and its immediate vicinity, 
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apparently endemic. Our present knowledge of the distribu- 


tion of the species is too slight to render this fact of any 
importance. | 
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Rotatoria. 


Two papers that deal in part with representatives of this 
group from the Lake of Tiberias have been published, one by 
Barrois and von Daday.! the other by Rousselet.* The nomen- 
clature adopted in these two papers differs considerably, and 
as I have no personal knowledge of the rotifers, I have in my 
list of the fauna adopted that given by Harring? in his recent 
synopsis of the Rotatoria. s 

None of the species found in the lake have any particular 
geographical interest. The rotifer-fauna, indeed, seems to be 
poor compared even with that of other lakes in Syria and 
P alestine, and all of the forms as yet recorded belong, accord- 
ing to Harring, to well known and widely distributed species 


Annelida. 


Only two species of leeches* are recorded with certainty. 
One of these represents a local race (concolor), common to the 
Jordan system and the R. Barada, of the widely distributed 
species Herpobdella (Dina) lineata; the other (Placobdella caten- 
igera) is common in eastern Europe and western Asia. 

Three Oligochaete worms * from the lake have been iden- 
tified, all belonging to the Megadrilli ; several Tubificidae and 
Enchytraeidae are represented in my collection, but all are 
unfortunately immature and therefore indeterminate. Of the 
named species, one [Zelodrilus (Dendrobaena) lacustris} is known 
only from the lake; one [H. (D.) byblicus] only from Palestine 
and Syria; while the third (Criodrilus lacuum) is common in 
southern and eastern Europe. An extraordinary extension of 
the range of the last species has recently been discovered by 
the finding of it in a lagoon on the east coast of Peninsular 
India. The specimens as yet examined from that locality 
have, however, been immature, and until fully adult exam ples 
from India have been examined some doubt must be felt as 
to the specific identity. 

It is thus clear that while the annelids of the Lake of 
Tiberias include a large proportion of forms endemic in Pales- 
tine and Syria and possibly some peculiar to the Jordan 
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system ; they likewise manifest a distinct Palaearctic facies, 
although one species (Criodrilus lacuum) apparently ranges far 
into the Oriental Region. 


Polyzoa. 


Only ^ two kinds of Polyzoa are! reported from the lake: 
Fredericella sultana jordanica and Plumatella auricomis, Both 
belong to cosmopolitan genera and both were only known 
until recently from the Jordan system. In a collection ex- 
amined some months ago from the Volga system in the south 
of Russia both are represented—together with a species of 
Plumatella (P. casmiana, Oka) hitherto known only from Japan 
and with several common European forms of the genus. 

The Polyzoa of the lake would, therefore, appear to pos- 
sess eastern or central Palaearctic affinities. 


Arachnida. 


The only aquatic Arachnida as yet found in the Lake ot 
Tiberias are water-mites (Hydrachnida). My own small collec- 
tion of this group is still in the hands of Mr. J. N. Halbert, 
who has as yet been unable to find time to prepare a report 
upon them. 

Koenike * has recorded two species from the Lake of Tiberias, 
nam siy Atax crassipes, O. F. Müllar and H ygrobates longipal- 
pis, Hermann. Both these species are apparently of wide dis- 
tribution, but I am unacquainted with the literature of the 
group and am unable to give precise details. 


Crustacea. 


The ** Entomostraca'' are represented in the Tiberias basin 
by a considerable number of species; but most of these are 
widely distributed forms of no particular geographical interest ; 
a few are apparently endemic, but species of the groups inclu- 
ded under t bis heading are liable for biological reasons to be 
found occasionally in widely separated localities, and their 
occurrence often appears, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to be sporadic. The plancton of the lake, as I have already 
pointed out, is never very abundant and consists for the most 
part of a relatively large number of individuals of a few 
common and practically cosmopolitan species of Copepoda 
and Cladocera,* none of which are particularly noteworthy. 
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The Ostracoda seem to be poorly represented, the only form of 
which I can find a definite record being Limnicythere tiberiadis, 
Moniez, which is apparently endemic. 

_ Among the Copepoda Laophonte mohammed, Blanchard and 
Hichard,! has some interest in that it was originally described 
from a salt lake in Algeria and belongs to a genus mainly 
marine, as does also Ectinosoma barroisi, Richard, an appa- 
rently endemic species. 

No ** Phyllopod ''* has yet been found living in the Ti- 
berias basin, but a species of Conchostraca was reared in Calcutta 
from mud which I brought from a small pool at the edge of 
the lake close to the mouth of the Wad-es-Semakh. This 
little crustracean has recently been described by von Daday“ 
under the name Caenestheriella ( — Estheria of authors in part) 
educta. He reg ards it as allied to C. variabilis, Dad.. a 
species describ from Hungary in the same paper, in which 
the following species are also described from Palestine :— 
Caenestheria syriaca, sp. nov. (p. 62, fig. 4) from Damascus, 
Jaffa and Jerusalem (also reared in Calcutta from mud brought 
from the pool Birket Meskana between Tiberias and Nazareth) 
and C. inopinata, sp. nov. (p. 69, fig. 6) from Jerusalem. 
Only a part of the paper is yet published. 

Three species of aquatic or amphibious Amphipoda have 
been found in the Tiberias basin,’ namely Gammarus pungens. 
M.-Edw., G. syriacus, Chevr. and Orchestia platensis, Kroyer. 

The first of these is common in the countries round the 
east end of the Mediterranean, while the allied form G. syriacus 
is endemic in Syria and the northern parts of Palestine proper. 
The latter species, though abundant among filamentous algae 
at the edge of the R. Barada at Damascus, is very scarce in 
the Tiberias basin; I found only a single pair, swimming 
together in a small spring of pure fresh water at Ain-et-Tineh. 
Possibly it avoids water that is at all saline. A. pungens, on 
the other hand, though a true freshwater form, is abundant at 
the edge of the lake. 

Orchestia platensis, which is of more amphibious habits 
than either species of Gammarus, is also abundant at the edge 
of the lake. It is a widely distributed species and occurs on 
both sides of the Atlantic as well as round the Mediterranean. 

The Isopods? Asellus coxalis, Dollfuss, Philoscia couchir, 
Kinahan and a species of Leptotrichus (probably either L- 
tauricus, B.-L. or L. pulchellus Dollfuss) occur in abundance 
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under stones at the edge of the lake and in small pools in its 
vicinity. The first is the only exclusively aquatic represen- 
tative of the group, the other two being amphibious species 
and belonging to genera that also include terrestrial forms. 
A. coxalis is apparently endemic in Syria and Palestine, 
resembling Gammarus syriacus in its distribution, but is closely 
allied to the common European A. aquaticus (Linn.). Of the 
two amphibious species one (P. couchii) is remarkable as being 
the only definitely maritime animal as yet recorded from the 
Jordan system. If Tattersall's views (op. cit., p. 366) as to its 
synonomy are accepted, it occurs all round the Mediterranean 
and also on the European shores of the Atlantic as far north 
as the south of England and the west of Ireland. 

The Amphipoda and Isopoda of the Tiberias basin may, 
therefore, be said to be essentially Palaearctic (in one case 
Holartic) species; several forms have become sufficiently differ- 
entiated in Syria or Palestine to be accepted as endemic. 

The Decapoda, which have been discussed by Barrois! and 
by Mr. Kemp and myself, are represented in the Tiberias 
basin by three species, Atya®phyra desmarestii (Millet), Ty phlo- 
caris galilea, Calman, and Potamon potamios (Oli vier). 

The first of these is a member of the primitive but essen- 
tially fluviatile and lacustrine family Atyidae and is the only 
species of the family (with the exception of one or two intru- 
sive forms of Caridina found in Egypt and western Asia) that 
occurs in the Palaearctic Region. It is found in all the coun- 
tries that surround the Mediterranean except in Egypt, where 
it is replaced by an extremely vigorous intrusive species, 
Caridina nilotica (Roux). This species is probably of Ethio- 
pian origin. The Syrian race of the Atyaéphyra is said to be 
distinct in certain particulars from that found both in southern 
mo cs and North Africa. 

e monotypic genus Z7yphlocaris is remarkably isolated 
both structurally and geographically, possessing certain anatomi- 
cal features that justify its acceptance as the type and sole 
representative of a subfamily (Typhlocaridinae) of the family 
Palaemonidae, and occurring only, so far as we know, in the 
little artificially-walled pool Birket *Ali-ed-Dhaher on the shores 
of the Lake of Tiberias. The degenerate structure of its 
eye-stalks? and its white colour suggest that it was originally 
an inhabitant of the waters under the earth; ite occurrence 
in Birket 'Ali-ed-Dhaher may Re NY be due to earth-move- 
ments that have ejected it and shut it off from its former home. 

Potamon potamios, one of the few freshwater crabs known 
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from the Palaearctic Region, occurs in Lower Egypt, in the 
Jordan valley and in the island of Cyprus. In Syria proper it 
is replaced by the closely allied form P. fluviatile var. ibericum 
(Marsch. Bieb.) The species is thus in all probability of 
Nilotic origin, but it is possible that its migrations may have 
taken place in the opposite direction and that it may have 


originated in Cyprus or in the Jordan and made its way south- 
wards to Egypt. 


Considered as a whole, the Crustacea of the Lake of Ti- 
berias have a distinctly Palaearctic character. Several species 
and one genus (T'yphlocaris) are endemic in the Jordan system, 
but none of the former are at all strongly differentlated and 
the peculiarities of T'yphlocaris are clearly correlated not with 
geographical but with environmental isolation. . 


Insecta. 


I have omitted from my list of the fauna the names of the 
aquatic or semi-aquatic insects that have been recorded from 
the Lake of Tiberias, for two reasons—firstly because the 
insect-fauna of the Jordan valley is still very imperfectly 
known, and secondly because several important papers bearing 
directly or indirectly on the entomology of Palestine are 
inaccessible in Calcutta. 

The following named species are represented in my collec- 
tion,! which also includes at least two species of Ephemeridae 
that have not yet been named :— 


COLLEMBOLA (see Carpenter, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n.s.) IX, 
pp. 8০-287 : 098). 
Cyphoderus genneserac, * Carpenter. 
ODONATA (see Laidlaw, tom. cit., pp. 289-250), 
Trithemis annulata (Pal. de Beauv.) and Brachythemis leuco- 
sticta, Burm. 


DIPTERA (see Brunetti, tom. cit., pp. 43-45 ; Edwards, tom. cit., 
pp. 47-5l ; Keiffer, Vol. X (850 4)? pp. 369-372. 

Psychodidae .. Phelebotomus minutus, Rond. and 
Ph. papatas (Scop.). 

Chironomidae .. Pelopia cyqnus, Keif., P. monilis 
(Linn.), Trichotanypus tiberiadis™ 
Keif., Polypedilum | genesareth,* 
Keif.. P. tiberiadi,* Keif., Tendt- 
pes (Chironomus) galilacus™ Keif. 

‘Tipulidae .. Geranomyia annandalei,* Ed wards, 
Conosia irrorata (Wied.). 


ee — — 
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| This collection was made at the timo of year, the end of the dry 
e season, most unfavourable for entomological work. 
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Culicidae .. Anopheles palestiniensis (Theob.), 
culicifacies, Giles hee omyia fascia 
ta (Fabr.), Culex odástus. Fic., C 
pipiens, Linn., C. laticinctus, Ed- 
wards, Uranotaenia unguiculata,” 
Edward 
HEMIPTERA (see Horváth, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. a.) IX, 
pp. 477-480 : 7974). 
Hebridae. .- Hebrus pusillus, Fall. 
Hydrometridae .. Mesovelia vittigera, Horv., Dipsocoris 
alienus, H. Sch., Hydrometra stag- 
norum (Linn.), Gerris paludum 
br.), Limnogonus aegyphacus, 
Put., Naboandelus bergevini, Berg., 
Rhagovelia nigricans, Burm., Mi- 
crovelia pygmaea, Duf 
Saldidae ..  Patapius spinosus, Rossi, var. nigri- 
ceps, Horv., Erianotus lanosus 
Duf., Acanthia variabilis, H. Sch 
var. connectens, Horv. 


* 


Ochteridae ..  Ochterus strigicollis,* Horv.' 

Nepidae ..  Ranatra vicina, Sign 

Notonectidae .. Plea  letourneuxi, Sign., Anisops 
producta, Fieb., Notonecta glauca 
(Linn 

Corixidae ..  Arctocorisa ea phica, Duf., Mic- 
ronecta — orv., Af. 


isis, Horv., M. perparva,* Horv 


The Collembole is interesting on account of its relationship 
to Sudanese forms and of its occurrence at the edge of a spring 
of saline water 

The Odonata appear to have Palaeotropical affinities, but 
only two species are yet known from the f ko , though many 

occur 

The Diptera are all Nematocera. The two Psychodidae 
are both essentially iterranean forms, but Phlebotomus 

— into the Oriental Region as far as the 
pens of Bihar and the hills of the Bombay Presidency, while 
P. minutus is a common insect all over the of India and 
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among the Tipulids is an essentially Oriental species, but 
ranges s far north-east as Japan and as far south-east as 
Australia. It has not been found in Africa. Among the 
Culicidae Anopheles palestiniensis is found in N.W. India, 
while 4. eulicifacies is widely distributed in India and the 
neighbouring countries; in Africa the closely allied A. funestus 
apparently replaces it. Uranotaenia is a Palaeotropical genus, 
but the Tiberiad species is well distinguished from either 
Oriental or Ethiopian forms. Culex modestus is eastern Euro- 
pean, C. laticinctus essentially Mediterranean and C. pipiens 
Palaearctic. 

Several of the Hemiptera are probably of Egyptian, if not 
Ethiopian origin, viz. Limnogonus aegypliacus, Naboandelus 
bergevini, Plea letourneuxi and Micronecta isis, while Rhagovelia 
nigricans is a widely distributed Palaeotropical species not 
known in the Palaearctic Region except in Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. 

I have said nothing of the water-beetles. My own collec- 
tion was very small and has been worked out in part only. 
D'Orchymont' has, however, published some notes on the 
Hydrophilidae and has identified the following species :— Eno- 
chrus (Methydrus) nitidulus, Kuw, Laccobius revelieri, Perris, 
var. leucaspis, Kiesw., L. gracilis, Mots., L. syriacus, Guilleb. 
The first of these identifications he regards as a little doubtful; 
he has also identified generically a species of Enochrus and one 
of Laccobius (s. str.). 

Considered as a whole, therefore, the insect fauna of the 
Lake of Tiberias, so far as it is known to me, appears to 
consist of several distinct elements, namely an eastern Euro- 
pean element, an Egyptian element, and one of Palaeotropical 
origin that seems on the whole to be Oriental rather than 
Ethiopian. It must be remembered, however, in considering 
this last element that the insects are not strictly comparable to 
any other group discussed in this paper, for no insect is an 
exclusively aquatic animal, and that most of those included in 
my collection have well.developed powers of flight at one stage 
in their life-history. 


Mollusca. 


The Mollusca afford peculiarly valuable evidence in the 
study of the distribution of any local fauna, in that they have 
as a rule received more attention from naturalists than any 
other group of invertebrates and are therefore better known 
from a geographical point of view,—indeed, sometimes from a 

ological one also. It is unfortunate that knowledge of the 
kind is often superficial, being confined to the shells and not 
applying to the anatomy of the animal. So faras I am aware, 
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the study of the shells of the Lake of Tiberias, which has been 
undertaken by several conchologists and is summarized in Mr. I 
Preston's ‘‘ Faunal List'' (Journ. As Soc. Bengal (n.s.) IX 
pp. 456 to 475: I9I3). has not been confirmed in any case by 
anatomical research. The fact is, however, of less importance 
in this case than in some others, because the species all belong 
to well-known genera of which they are fairly typical represen- 
tatives. I propose, therefore, to discuss the Mollusca of the 
lake family by family, after making a few general remarks on 
their common peculiarities. 
The most striking feature of the Molluscan fauna is, as 
Mr. Preston has pointed out (op. cit., p. 465), the prevalence vint 
of thick-shelled, and the almost complete absence of thin-shelled m 
‘species. It should be noted also that certain Gastropod genera 
common in lakes in similar latitudes (e.g. Limnaea, Planor- 
bis, Vivipara and Ancylus) are either not represented at all 
or else extremely scarce actually in the lake, though they 
occur in abundance in its vicinity. The two facts are prob- 
ably correlated, but it is possible that thin-shelled non-oper- 
culate species such as Limnaea auricularia, L. virginea and 
Physa tiberiadensis, which are common enough in the Jordan 
within a few hundred yards of the shores of the lake, find it 
difficult to live in its waters. Mr. Preston regards the thick- 4 
- ness of the shells of the Mollusca that do so as being ** probably 
due to a surfeit of suspended mineral matter in the water of 
the Lake.' I am not quite sure what this means, but it seems 
to me improbable that the thickness of the shells is due to any 
preponderance of calcareous salts. Analyses do not show any 
great amount of free calcium in the water, and if they did it 
would not necessarily be utilized by the molluscs, most of which 
live alao in water of more normal composition. There is 
no evidence in the case of widely distributed species that the 
shells of individuals from the lake are thicker than those from 
other localities. My own view is that there is something in 
the chemical composition of the water that causes it to be 
destructive to the organic matter of the shell, and that there- 
fore thin shells which contain a large proportion. of organic 
matter are rapidly destroyed and their occupants killed. This 
view is supported by the fact, originally noted by Lortet ! and 
confirmed, by my own observations, that dead shells are rapidly — «4 
; crambling ited in the lake, not by erosion of the surface but by 4 
| ing away of the whole substance. अप; ই is particularly 
notewort — y in the case of the Unionidae ad shells 
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every respect, but crumble into a white powder as soon as they 

are removed from water. 

. For the statements as to the geographical and geological 
distribution of genera givenin the following notes, I am indebted 
mainly in the first instance to Fischer's valuable Manuel de 
Conchyliologie et de Paléontogie Conchyliologique (Paris: 0557), 
LIMNAEIDAE. 
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Limnaea auricularia, Linn. and L. virginea, Preston repre- 
sent this family in the fauna of the lake-basin, but speci- 
mens of the former species were taken only in the Jordan a few 
hundred yards above its entry. The species is essentially a 
Palaearctic one, not otherwise known from Syria or Palestine, 
but common in Great Britain and other northern countries 
including Siberia. JL. virginea is only known from the Jordan 
channel in the southern part of the lake, in which it is the 
only non-operculate Gastropod as yet found, and from a small 
stream in the Wad-es-Semakh near the eastern shore. 


PHYSIDAE. 


The only representative of this family in Mr. Preston's list 
is Physa tiberiadensis, a new species found with Limnaea 
auricularia in the Jordan and therefere not actually belonging 


to the lake-fauna. Both Physa and Limnaea are cosmopolitan 
genera. 


MELANIIDAE. 


Individuals of two genera are common in the lake, namely 
Melania and Melanopsis. 

The former is mainly a tropical genus, abundantly repre- 
sented in the Ethiopian and Oriental Regions and occurring 
alsointropical America. Itsclaim tobe regarded as Palaearctic 
is founded on a few intrusive species. As a genus it makes its 
appearance in Cretaceous deposits and is well represented in 
the Tertiary; Jurassic species assigned to it are, according to 
Fischer, of doubtful position. 

| Melanopsis, on the other hand, occurs most abundantly 
as a recent genus in the countries bordering on or adjacent 
to the southern, eastern and Iberian shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, but it is found also in New Caledonia and New Zealand. 
As it is widely distributed in the Tertiary of Europe and occurs 
also in that of America, it may be regarded as of Ho ৮০৬০ ॥ prob- 
ably Palaearctio origin. It dates from the Crag. Two sec- 
tions of the genus are found in the Lake of Tiberias, viz. 
Melanopsis (s. s.) and Canthodomus, Swainson. 

Melania is probably dy Se at by a single species, M. 
tuberculata, Miiller, of wh JM. rothiana, Mousson, appears 
to be a synonym, if it is not identical with the variety elongata 
of Locard. Th e typical form of the species has perhaps a 
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wider range than any other member of the genus, distributed 
as itis over the greater part of northern and eastern Africa 
and practically the whole Oriental Region; there are speci- 
mens from Malta in the Indian Museum The variety elon- 
gata was described from the Lake of Tiberias, in which it 
— side by side with the typical form and probably origi- 
nated. 

_ The species is of considerable interest from a geographical 
point of view as one instance among many of an unusually 
adaptable species having an unusually wide range. In India 
it is one of our commonest freshwater molluscs, at any rate in 
coastal and deltaic districts, and is equally at home in fresh 
and in brackish water I point out elsewhere in this paper 
(p. 466, postea) the difference in its habits here and in Galilee 
Tristram notes that the shell is extremely common in a sub- 
fossil condition near the Dead Sea and elsewhere in Palestine, 

Melanopsis is represented in the lake by two (or possibly 
three) species. Of these M. (Canthodomus) costata, Oliv., is by 
far the most abundant. It is one of those forms which, having 
a wide general distribution, are extremely plastic and liable to 
produce well-defined varieties of a more or less local nature. 
These, nevertheless, live in their several localities, sometimes 
side by side with, sometimes in a slightly different environment 
from the tvpical form, without ousting it completely. In the 
Lake of Tiberias the shell exhibits great individual variation in 
colour and size, both depending to some extent on the growth of 
algae on its surface; while at one particular spot, close to the 
exit of the Jordan, some individuals are sufficiently far removed 
from the normal to be recognised as a distinct variety 
(degenerata, Preston). The variety jordanica, Roth, on the 
other hand, is probably a fluviatile phase that oceasionally 
strays into the lake. According to Tristram it differs in habits 
from the typical form in that it adheres only to rocks and 
atones. whereas the other is found on water-plants. My own 
experience, however, does not bear this out, as I found what 
Mr. Preston regards as the typical form of the species commonly 
adherent to the lower surface of stones. There is probably, 
moreover, a complete transition between the two varieties. 
The present range of the species as a whole is practically co- 
extensive, 50 far as the Mediterranean countries are concerned, 
with that of the genus, for it is found not only in N. Africa 
and south-western Asia but also in Spain. 

There has been confusion about the two other species 
(M. user: Linn., and M. buccinoidea, Oliv.) said to occur in 
the ke of Tiberias. All the smooth shells = of the genus I 
obtained are assigned by Mr. Preston, who re both names, 
to the former species, but Locard states that Lortet found AM. 
buccinoidea abundant on the shores of the Luke of Tiberias, 
and Tristram, remarking on the variability of the species, says 
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that the local race of the lake is the same as that of Lake 
Huleb. In any case both species are stated by some authori- 
ties to be widely distributed in Syria, and M. praerosa at 
any rate, although it is found in certain parts of the lake not 
uncommonly, is a fluviatile rather than limnic species. Daut- 
zenberg regards the two forms as synonymous, and this view 
is probably correct. The distribution of M. praerosa (७. 7.) is 
mainly North African. 

Considering the local representatives of the Melaniidae as 
^ whole we may therefore say that the following faunistic 
elements can be distinguished among them :—(a) a tropical 
element, represented by Melania tuberculata, (b) a Mediterra- 
nean element, represented by Melanopsis costata, and by M. 
praerosa or by M. buccinoidea—if the two latter are distinct. 


H vDROBIIDAE. 


; Among the Gastropods the Hydrobiidae are the dominant 
family in the lake, if by this term we mean the one represented 
by most species. As regards the number of individuals. 
however, the Melaniidae and the Neritidae are better repre- 
sented, for individuals of Melanopsis costata and T'heodoxis 
jordani together outnumber those of all other species. In Mr. 
Preston’s list the Hydrobiidae are represented by three genera 
and nine species: all the species are small and scarce, or at any 
rate by no means abundant. The three genera are Puyrgula. 
Histhinia and Bithinella. 

Pyrgula is a small genus found mainly in south-eastern 
Europe and in particular in the countries around the Adriatic, 
It occurs in upper Tertiary deposits in the same countries 
and in those of the Levant. 

Bithinia lives practically all over the old world and is first 
found in Tertiary deposits. 

The recent distribution of Bithinella is more restricted and 
its origin probably more recent; some species occur in brackish 
water. 

A single species of Pyrgula (P. barroisi, Dtz.) is recorded 
from the lake. It is probably endemic there and is only found 
living in rather deep water. My own collection contains many 
dead shells probably washed from their proper habitat by 
the current of the Jordan as it passes through the lake. 

है Bithinia is represented by three species, all of which are 
apparently endemic in Syria and Palestine, while two have been 
found only in the lake itself and its immediate vicinity. The 
species are B. badiella, Parr., which has been taken in the Lake 
of Homs, at Damascus and elsewhere in Syria, B. gennesareten- 
- sis, and B. semakhensis, Preston, both apparently endemic 

in the lower parts of Gallilee. 
^U Bithinella has five Tiberiad species, that is to say more 
than any other Gastropod genus. Only one of them (Bithinella 
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contempta, Dtz.) has been found beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the lake ; it is, so far as we know, endemic 
in Palestine and Syria. Of the remaining four, three (B. 
syngenes, B. galilaeae and B. vexillum, Preston) are only known 
from small pools or streams on the shores, while the fourth 
(B. annandalei, Preston) has been found both in a small pool 
and at the edge of the lake. 

Considered as a whole, the representatives of the family 
Hydrobiidae that occur in the Lake of Tiberias are apparently 
remarkable for the large proportion of strictly endemic forms 
included among them; for all these forms are small and obscure 
and may very easily have been overlooked in other localities. 
A prolific evolution of species seems to be characteristic of 
the family. Neither the species nor the genera of the Lake of 
Tiberias provide any clear indication of the origin of the fauna, 
but both may be said to have a Palaearctic facies and neither 
would by themselves necessarily indicate tropical affinities. 


VALVATIDAE. 

This family, which consists entirely of small, obscure 
species, is represented by a single form, Valvata saulcye, 572४५. , 
which has also been taken at several localities in Syria. 
Valvata is widely distributed in the Northern Hemisphere and 
a common European species is said to occur in Kashmir.’ 
Fischer recognises only one genus (Valvata, Miiller), which 
firat appears in the Purbeck beds. 


NERITIDAE. 

The Neritidae are represented in the Jordan system by 
several species of the genus or subgenus 7'heodoxis, Montfort, 
which is mainly fluviatile. Some authorities do not recognise 
it as distinct from Neritina, Lamark, and Fischer classifies it as 
a section of that genus.  Neritina is mainly tropical and 
occurs abundantly in Oceania, but species are also found. 
including representatives of T'heodoris, in northern Europe. 

Only two species occur in the local fauna, Th. jordani (Sow.) 
and Th. bellardi (Mouss.); for it is clear from Preston's remarks 
on the existence of intermediate specimens that Th. michon: 
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essentially fluviatile form. T. bellardi has been taken both in 
Coele-Syria (the B'ka) and in the lake, but it is not represented 
in my collection. Tristram thinks that it is the species 
found in the R. Jabbok. 


UNSNIONIDAE. 
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j There is probably no family of molluses in which the shell 
is more liable to slight changes in size, shape, texture and 
colour, in correlation with environment, than the Unionidae, 
and consequently an enormous number of species have been 
described, many of which are mere phases or aberrations. In 
Preston's ‘‘ Faunal List '" no less than seventeen names of 
nominal species of Unio occur. According to the synonomy of 
Simpson's! **Synopsis of the Naiades '' these may be reduced 
to nine or ten, but it does not appear that the latter author 
was personally acquainted with the Jordan forms. In my own 
collection seven nominal species are represented. ‘They are DU. 
pietri, U. tristramii, U. terminalis, U. prosacrus, U. simonis, U. 
galilaei and U. chinnerethensis, the last being a new species rep- 
resented by many specimens. 

These ** species '", to an observer who is not a professed 
concholozist, seem to fall into three groups, or at any rate into 
two groups and one sub-group as follows :— U. pietri, U. tris- 
trami, U. terminalis, and U. prosacrus into one group, with 
U. chinnerethensis clearly distinct but not far removed 
from them; and JU. stmonis and JU. galilaei markedly 
distinguished by their much thicker and more nearly circular 
shells. Of the species of the first group I can clearly 
distinguish U. prosacrus from the others by a definite though 
not very great difference in shape of the shell; the others, except 
Preston’s new species, seem to me to be identical. 

According to Simpson, U. tiberiadensis, U. tristrami, 
U. prosacrus and U. lorteti are synonymous with U. pietri, 
while U. simonis and ZU. galilaei are synynomous with 
U. semitrugatus, Lamarck, a form described from Asia Minor. 
‘Tristram ,* moreover, does not regard U. terminalis as specifically 
distinct from either U. jordanicus or Lea's U. dignatus from 
the Tigris. Further, Simpson himself points out that Lea and 
Férussac were of the opinion, after examining Lamarck's 
specimens, that U. semirugatus was not distinct from 
UU. littoralis of the same author, a circum-Mediterranean species 
with which Simpson regards U. requieni, Mich. (a widely distri- 
buted form said to have been found in the lake) as synony- 
mous. 

It is useless to follow the synonomy of the nominal species 
of Unionidae further, but interesting results become apparent 
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if we turn our attention from these so-called apecies to the 
larger groups they represent. There is no doubt, if we accept 
Simpson's classification (which appears to be the most complete 
at present worked out), that the Unionidae of the Lake of 
Tiberias all belong to the genus Unio, Retzius (s. str.) and 
to the section or subgenus Lymnium, Oken. They represent, 
moreover, two groups in that section, the majority belonging to 
what Simpson calls the ** Group of Unto pictorium, > while 
U. galilaei, U. rothi and U. simonis belong to his * Group 
of U. littoralis."' | 

Now Unio as a genus is mainly but not exclusively 
Holarctic, while Lymnium is exclusively so, except for a 
few intrusive species that inhabit the debatable territory 
between the Nearctic and the Neotropical Regions. Both the 
two groups to which the Galilaean species belong are confined 
to the Palaearctic Region, but several of the allies of U.littoralis 
inhabit south-western Asia. It is to these Asiatic forms that 
U. simonis and U. galilaei are most closely related, whereas U. 
terminalis and the other nominal species related to or speci- 
fically identical with it exhibit both circum-Mediterranean and 
western Asiatic relationships. 

The absence of such tropical genera as Nodularia and 
Parreysia is a noteworthy feature of the molluscan fauna of the 
Jordan system, and the fact that Unio (s. str.) is not found in 
the Nile must be noted in the same connection. | 

Taking all these facta into consideration, we may fairly state 
definitely that the Unionidae of the Lake of Tiberias represent a 
Palaearctic element in its fauna, derived probably both from 
the countries round the Mediterranean and from Mesopotamia 
or the interior of Asia Minor. They have no African affinities. 
The family is better represented in the Jordan system in 
species, and perhaps also in individuals, than any other family 
of molluscs: in the Lake of Tiberias the latter are particularly 
abundant. 


(CYRENIDAE. 


This universally distributed family is represented in the 
lake by several species of Corbicula, a genus widely distri- 
buted in Africa, Asia, America and Australia. y 

The best-known of these species is Corbicula /luminalis 
(Müller) which hasa wide, mainly Paleotropical range resembli og 
that of Melania tuberculata, but even more extensive in tropica 


The other forms, C. cor, Lk., C. crassula, Mouss. (possibly 





















no more than a variety of C.cor.), C. - Brata. and 
C. feliciani, Brgt., are all Syrian, occurring the —— ts es of 
the Jordan system, but not outside Palestine and x They 
are all, moreover, northern forms not known south of the Lake 
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Two elements are thus represented by the Cyrinidae, (a) 
an endemic Syrian element and (0) a tropical one common to 
Africa and the Oriental Region. 


Considering the molluscs of the Lake of ‘Tiberias as a whole, 
we find, therefore, that the fauna is a composite one, mainly 
Palaearctic and including a large proportion of endemic Syrian 
species, but also containing a tropical element. No represen- 
tative of this tropical element is exclusively African, and, 
considered by itself, it swould appear to be just as much 
Oriental as Ethiopian. 

There is no genus or subgenus of molluses endemic in 
the Jordan system. The molluscan fauna of the Lake of 
Tiberias agrees well with that of other parts of the system, 
and more particularly with that of the northern section thereof, 
but it also includes a number of strictly local species, none 
of which are of a highly specialized nature. 


Craniata. 


I have already dealt with the present distribution of the 
aquatic vertebrates of the Lake of Tiberias in my paper on the 
Fishes, Batrachia and Reptiles (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n.s). 
IX, pp. BI-AL 2923), and have nothing to add except to state 
that I was probably wrong in placing Tilapia magdalenae in 
the genus Paratilapía. Boulenger, however, is of the opinion 


that Hemichromis sacra, Günther, should be placed in that 


genus. I bow to his greatly superior knowledge. 


III. ORIGIN OF THE FAUNA OF THE 
JORDAN SYSTEM. 


The most remarkable point in the distribution of the aquatic 
animals of the Jordan system is the fact that whereas there is un- 
mistakable Ethiopian element among the fishes, no such element 
can be detected with certainty among the invertebrates. This 
apparent anomaly can be discussed only in the light of the geo- 
logical history of Palestine and the neighbouring countries. 

The origin of the river ordeum has — — PY 
several hi hi: competent [8৩০ graphers, especi v Hull, 

TO oS URGE cathe has codified and 
SP existing knowledge on the subjectin a particularly 
ir and interesting manner, and there seems to be no 
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doubt that his views are substantially correct. These views 
may be summarized as follows : 

In Pliocene times the present valley of the Jordan was 
filled with water, which in the neighbourhood of the existing 
Lake of Tiberias must have reached a level at least 600 feet 
above the present one. A lake of great depth and covering 
8 considerable area was thus formed. It is called by Suess the 
“Jordan Lake.'" From the south end of this lake a river 
named by Gregory the ** Erythaean River’’ flowed across the 
isthmus that now joins Sinai to the mainland of Asia, and 
down the valley of the Red Sea, which was then dry land, 
to reach the Indian Ocean somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Aden. The Nile had no connection with the Erythraean 
River, but an important tributary joined it from the region of 
the great lakes of Central Africa. (At this period the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean extended across from what is now 
the Egyptian coast to the prominent part of Asia Minor, 
including the present island of Cyprus, and a river probably 
flowed down from the tract of country now submerged through 
the Gap of Esdraelon into the Jordan Lake). 

Owing to earth-movements and climatic changes that took 
place at a slightly later period, and in particular to the 
shrinkage of the Lebanon glaciers and to the raising of the 
ridge called El-Saté to the south of the Dead Sea, the Jordan 
system was completely cut off from the Erythraean valley 
(into which the waters of the Indian Ocean then penetrated), 
and therefore from all connection with the African systems. 
At the same time, or possibly a little earlier, the watershed was 
much restricted in Palestine. The level of the greater part 
of the Jordan system was thus greatly lowered, so that the old 
lake was represented henceforth merely by the river with 
its three comparatively small basins, the waters of Merom 
(Lake Huleh), the Sea of Galilee (the Lake of Tiberias) and the 
Dead Sea. ४ 

There is no real evidence, either geological or zoological, 
that any part of the existing system was ever connected 
directly with the Mediterranean. 

It has been generally assumed that the Jordan Lake 
remained fresh or practically fresh throughout the course of its 
existence and that the Dead Sea and to a less extent the 
Lake of Tiberias are now salter than they ever have been 
hitherto. It seems to me, however, unnecessary to make this 
assumption in the case of the Lake of Tiberias, and I 
believe that there is some biological evidence to suggest that 
its waters have varied in salinity from time to time, 
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y off from the Jordan valley in much the same manner as that 
valley Dead Sea was permanently cut off from the Erythraean 

‘It is well known that the waters of the Dead Sea met 
their biological doom not by becoming salt but by becoming 
poisonous. As Dr. Christie! has pointed out in a previous 
paper in this series, the Lake of Tiberias derives its salts largely 
from deposits in the surrounding country. These deposits 
do not contain any large proportion of poisonous minerals. 
The same is the case with the Dead Sea so far as the origin 
of its salinity is concerned, but the soluble minerals of the 
vicinity are poisonous, the essential difference being that 
whereas the salts of the Tiberias district sre mainly salts 
of sodium, those of the Dead Sea district are largely salts 
of magnesium. Had the latter been innocuous, the great 
increase in the specific gravity of the water that took place after 
the outflow disappeared would have killed off a large proportion 
of the fauna, but would not have rendered the lake absolutely 
sterile. The fauna would have been comparable to, even it 
poorer than, that of the Lake of Tiberias. Tristram” has 
noted, that certain fish live and flourish in springs near the 
Dead Sea in water that is salter than that of the lake, and 
that these fish die in a short time if transferred to Dead 
Sea water. 

The only way in which I can explain the fact that the 
conspicuous African element in the fauna of such a lake as 
that of Tiberias is practically confined to one group of animals, 
is by the suggestion that conditions have changed to such 
an extent since the connection with the African rivers was cut 
off that most of the Ethiopian forms have perished and that 
those forms which have survived have proved less susceptible 
than others to the changes that have occurred. 

At first sight it seems remarkable that the African element 
should consist of vertebrates rather than invertebrates, for it 
is a general rule that more highly organized animals are more 
susceptible to changes in environment than those less highly 
specialized. The African fish, however, that live in the Jordan 
and its lakes—some of them have penetrated as far north as the 
swamps in the desert east of Damascus—are known to be 
abnormal in their capacity for existence in unfavourable 
conditions. 

These fish belong mainly to two families, the Siluridae and 
the Cichlidae—or নবম as they were formerly called. 
The Siluridae are represented by a single species of thie 
genus Claritas (C. macracanthus), a genus regarded by some 
ichthyologists as the type of a separate family, the Clariidae. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 
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ees group of cat-fishes has an accessory breathing apparatus 

that allows its members to live out of water for considerable 
periods. Tristram has described a shoal of the Galileean a 
species making its way up a stream so small that the fish were ; 
but imperfectly covered, and there can be no doubt that, like 
many fish common in the Oriental Region, C. macracanthus 
actually migrates on land through damp vegetation from 
one body of water to another. As early as the first century 
of our era, Josephus noted the identity of C. macracanthus 
(which he called coracias) with a fish common in the lakes near 
the Egyptian Alexandria, and cited a popular belief apparently 
founded on this fact, that the Fountain of Capernaum was a 
'* vein of the Nile.'' This has been generally interpreted as 
meaning that the fountain was believed to be connected with 
the Nile by an underground passage. It is perhaps the first 
reference to zoogeography in literature, and the only surprising 
thing about it is that though the conclusion was incorrect 
the premises were perfectly accurate. The cat-fish of the Lake 
Tiberias £s identical with that of the lower Nile, but its 
uliar habits and structure explain its occurrence in isolated 
eps without the necessity of imagining underground 





channels. Possibly the species is not Ethiopian in origin at C 
all, being Egyptian, i.e. Palaeartic ; but the genus is mainly 
tropical. 


The Cichlidae as a family are even more remarkable 
for their powers of resistance than the Siluridae and there can 
be no doubt about the Ethiopian origin of the Jordanie species. 
Their powers depend rather on piye ological than on structural 
peculiarities. Species of the family abound in tropical Africa 
and South America, but (apart from excursions into North 
America, Palestine and Syria) are almost confined to the Ethio- 
pian and Neotropical Regions. A single genus ( Etroplus) with 
three species makes its way as far east as, but no further 
than, Peninsular India and Ceylon. 

The species of Cichlidae that occur in the Jordan sys- | 4 
tem belong, according to Boulenger,' to two genera, Tilapia 
and Paratilapia, both of which are of undoubted Ethiopian 
origin. Several of the species are identical with those found 
in tropical Africa and in the Nile. Both genera are known to 
live in brackish water and one of LOO Palestinian el species of 
Te has been found even in artesian wells* sunk in the 
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brackish water, is not known to enter the sea; yet it has been 
proved in the Madras Aquarium! that it will live for years 
in pure sea-water. Dr. Henderson tells me, moreover, that the 
individuals in that aquarium, though living onder unnatural 
conditions, are not affected by a bacterial and fungoid epidemic 
disease that periodically destroys large numbers of marine fish 
in adjacent tanks. The fact that the genus has penetrated so 
far east as India is, indeed, in itself evidence of the adapta- 
bility of the Cichlidae. 
à It is thus clear why African fish have been able to survive 
in the Jordan and its lakes-—because the species are so adaptable 
in their habits and physiology that they can survive changes 
sufficiently violent to kill the majority of aquatic animals. 
That several of the Jordan species of Cichlidae are 
endemic is in no way remarkable, for many fish of the 
family are apparently confined to a single African lake. As 
in many widely distributed and adaptable animals, isolated 
groups of individuals are liable to become so differentiated that 
they ultimately form distinct species. 


To turn to the invertebrates; a small number of species 
that are common to Africa and tropical Asia, and may, so far as 
their structure and distribution are concerned, have had either 
an Ethiopian or an Oriental origin, are found in the Lake of 
Tiberias; but there is not a single invertebrate known from any 
part of the Jordan system that can be confidently claimed 
as Ethiopian even in respect to genus. l have already drawn 
attention (p. 460 antea) to the absence of exclusively Ethiopian 
forms, in particular among the Unionidae. 

Of the Palaeotropical species all are either extremely 
adaptable in their habits or else may be classed rather as 
amphibious than as aquatic. To the former category belongs 
the mollusc Melania tuberculata, a species found practically 
everywhere in both the Ethiopian and Oriental Regions and 
also in some Mediterranean localities. It is one of the com- 
monest of the Indian freshwater Gastropods and is found in 
this country both in fresh and in brackish water, being pecu- 
liarly abundant in the Gangetic delta. In many parts of its 
range the species gives origin to varieties,* some of which 
are localized, while others occur side by side with the parent 
form. In the Lake of Tiberias also this is the case, for 
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we find the well-marked endemic variety elongata occurring 
with the typical tuberculala. It is perhaps noteworthy as 
illustrating the adaptability in habits possessed by M. tuberculata 
that, whereas in the Lake of Tiberias it lives in com par a- 
tively deep water and is rarelv found at the margin, in Cal. 
cutta ponds it swarms at the edge and rather avoids the central 
parts. 

Amonzst the amphibious Palaeotropical forms included in 
the Tiberias fauna there are several inseets, for example the 
bug Rhagovelia nigricans and some of the dragon-flies. In 
the latter forms, however, the relationship is generic rather 
than specific. 

From these facts it seems legitimate to conclude that 
the Palaeotropical element, whether its origin be from the 
east or from the west, consists of species or genera that have 
peeuliar powers either of withstanding changes in environ- 
ment or of making their way from one body of water to an- 
other. 

Considering the presence of African fish, it may further 
be regarded as probable that the Palaeotropical element is 
mainly, if not entirely, of African origin so far as true a quao 
form are concerned, though some of the insects have probably 
come from the East. All that can be stated against this view is 
the presence of the fish Discognathus in the Jordan and its 
lakes, and the slightly dubious occurrence in India of the 
Oligochaete worm Criodrilus lacuum,' which, however, is also 
found in Eastern Europe. For the distribution of Discognathus 
it is difficult to account. The genus consists of a number of 
forms so closely related that some authors regard them as 
varieties or races rather than species: its range extends over a 
wide stretch of land from Syria to Yunnan on the one hand 
and to Abyssinia, Arabia and South India on the other. The 
fish's peculiar habit of clinging by means of an oral sucker to 
living bodies in the water near it may have assisted in its 
distribution and it is probably that like many of the family 
to which it belongs it is hardy and able to endure removal 
from water for a considerable period. No information on this 
latter point is, however, at present available. 
in the Jordan fauna, there 
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n its larval stages and at the breeding-season, can hardly 
i regarded as an aquatic animal, while the crab is known 
make long excursions on land in wet weather. 
"TG The existence of these Egyptian species in the Lake of 
Fiberias illustrates a phenomenon of wide application, viz. the 
separation by the Nile of the freshwater fauna of the Mediterra- 
RSE basin into two geographical sections ; one section occurring 
in North Africa west of the Delta and also in the northern 
Mediterranean countries, the other in Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor and the adjacent districts. It is not yet altogether 
clear how far the latter is different from the aquatic fauna 
of countries lying immediately tothe west of Asia Minor, 
but the separation, so far as it may exist in this direction, 
is certainly less marked than that produced by the Nile. The 
same phenomenon is illustrated in another way by certain other 
Tiberiad species, in particular by the prawn Alyacphyra 
desmarestii and the tortoise Emys orbicularis. The former is 
completely aquatic in its habits and occurs in fresh water 
all round the Mediterranean except in Egypt. in which it 
has apparently been displaced by a more vigorous represen- 
tative of an allied genus (Caridina nilolica), a species most 
probably of Ethiopian origin, but one that has spread not only 
over practically the whole of the African continent, but also 
all over the Oriental Region and as far east as Celebes, without 
penetrating into Palestine. The tortoise is of course less com- 
pletely aquatic, but its distribution is similar to that of Atyai- 
yra. In the case of the reptile there seems to be no difter- 
ence in structure and colouration between specimens from North 
Africa, from Palestine or from Europe, but Bouvier,’ who was 
unaware that the prawn had been found in the Jordan, 
has recently distinguished two races of A. desmarestii, one 
(orientalis) occurring in Syria, the other (occidentalis) in Europe 
and North Africa. The Jordanic form is probably identi- 
cal with the Syrian, but unfortunately my series from the Lake 
of Tiberias is deficient in males, and it is on the male characters 
that the races are mainly distinguished, 

The geological history of the Lower Nile is still obscure 
and the influence of large rivers in the zoogeographical history 
of aquatic animals, not only as paths of immigration but also as 
barriers, has not received the attention due to its importance as 
a factor in their distribution, It is any rate clear in the present 
instance that the Nile has been an obstruction rather than a high- 
way so far as the freshwater fauna of the Mediterranean basin is 
concerned, and that it has acted in this capacitv in two ways, 
firstly by separating those individuals that lived in North Africa 
before the river adopted its present course from those that 
lived immediately to the east and north of its delta, and 
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also by introducing from the Bthiopian Region species such 
as Caridina nilotica that proved capable of ousting their en- 
demic relatives in its lower waters. ` 

Egyptian species must of course be included in the Palae- 
arctic fauna, which considered as a whole provides by far the 
largest part of the fauna of the Jordan system. In this local 
fauna, however, the Palaearctic element is mainly of northern or 
eastern origin, having close affinities with that of Asia Minor on 
the one hand and with that of Mesopotamia on the other—as 
is shown more particularly by the Unionidae among the molluscs 
and by the Cyprinidae among the fishes. 


The aquatic fauna of the Lake of Tiberias must be mainly 
of recent origin. There are a considerable number of species 
endemic either in the lake or in the river-system of which it 
torms a part, but none of these species are in any way highly 

ialized. The only endemic genus is represented by the 
sponge Cortispongilla barroisi, which is only found, so far as we 
know, at one particular spot in the lake. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the fauna of 
deep freshwater lakes in a warm climate that have had a 
lengthy geological history is the high degree of specialization 
reached by the molluscs, for the differentiation of sponge-genera 
seems to depend on entirely different factors and to be the 
result of environment in a more direct manner and in one that 
is more easily understood.' The evolution of peculiar mollusc- 
genera is best shown in Lake Tanganyika, but also in Lake Tali 
Fu in Western China and in some of the lakes of Celebes, 
in which remarkable Gastropods with shells of a peculiar 
marine facies are found. In the case of Lake Tanganyika * 
it was at one time believed that this p eculiarity was due to 
a comparatively recent connection with the sea, but all evidence 
put forward in support of any such view has now been strongly 
controverted and the Tertiary deposits in the neighbour- 
hood seem to prove definitely that a lacustrine fauna of perfect- 
ly normal type existed in the lake at a period geol ically by no 
means remote. In the Lake of Ti — A e ef ells RYE dk 
distinctly marine appearance owing to the t that they are 
all thick, containing a large amount of caleareous matter, 
| ea that a ——— few of the commonest species (e.g. Melanopsis 
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correlated, as I have pointed out above, with the fact that 
thin-shelled species, «ome of which occur in neighbouring parta 
um the Jordan-system, cannot survive in the water of the 

e. | 

The fauna of the lake differs very considerably in its 
essential characters from that of the much larger bodies of water 
referred to above, although it has a certain superficial similari- 
ty in general facies. There is no reason to regard it as having 
been evolved in the old Jordan Lake of Pliocene times, for 
the existence of that lake was probably short and the state 
ment trequently made by geologists that shells found in raised 
beaches near Tiberias which marked former water-levels, are 
identical with those that now occur in the lake is in most cases 
correct only so far as genera are concerned; and in some 
incorrect even to this extent. Melania tuberculata certainly is 
found on these beaches: so are Unio and Corbicula, but no detailed 
comparison between the recent and fossil shella seems to have 
been made and Blanckenhorn ! cites among the identical species 
representatives of thin-shelled genera (Ancylus and  Limnaea) 
that do not occur, or occur only in great scarcity, at present in 
the Lake of Tiberias. 

All these facts seem to me to point to their having been 
a period in the history of the Jordan system at which the 
fauna of the Jordan Lake, or rather of the relics that remained 
of it, was subjected to great hardships. Under these hardships 
a considerable number of species perished. A few, however, 
survived, including the characteristic Ethiopian fishes and such 
vigorous molluscs as Melania tuberculata. When this period 
of stress had been accomplished and happier conditions returned 
a new fauna migrated into the lake and into other parts of 
the system from the districts lying to the north and to the 
east. It was enabled to do so by such accidents as floods and 
high winds, by the assistance of wading birds and possibly 
of other animals. A considerable proportion of it, moreover, 
took an active part in the migration either by flight or by 
crawling over land from pool to pool or from stream to stream. 
Probably some of the animals that survived underwent a 
certain amount of structural change in or subsequent to the 
period of hardship and thus became endemic species, while 
some of the immigrants also underwent similar changes after 

their arrival. 

| The easiest way to account for the occurrence of such 
७ period seems to me to be the suggested existence of a tempo- 
rary obstruction of the outflow of the Lake of Tiberias—and 
probably also of other parts of the Jordan system—that 
caused a considerable rise in salinity. When this obstruction 
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was removed—it has not disappeared in the case of the 
Dead Sea—the salinity of the water decreased owing to the 
resumption of a steady flow and perhaps to climatic changes 
that produced a greater volume in the stream. f 

Throughout the foregoing argument it has been assumed 
that the fauna of the Lake of Tiberias is a fair sample of that 
of the Jordan system asa whole, One exception has, however, 
been noted, viz. that of thin-shelled molluscs unable to with- 
stand the chemical action of the water of the lake. With 
this exception, which is not a very important one, the as- 
sumption is justified. The Lake of Tiberias is the only rem- 
nant of the old .Jordan Lake in which anything like nor- 
mal lacustrine conditions have persisted, for the Dead Sea 
is of course out of the question, while the waters of Merom 
now form a swamp rather than a lake. They are very shallow, 
densely filled with vegetation and liable to be heated to a high 
temperature by the rays of the sun, while the formation of 
the basin renders it very difficult to investigate thoroughly 
from a zoological point of view. Our knowledge of the fauna 
of the Lake of Tiberias, on the other hand, is probably more 
complete than that of any part of the river flowing through 
it. The comparatively large number of species apparentiy 
endemic in its waters may be partly due to this cause, and 
therefore more apparent than real ; but it is also due in part to 
the fact that many animals which would perish in running 
water can live in the still depths of à comparatively deep lake. 
The number of species found in the Jordan and not in the lake 
is small, and may be explained in a similar manner. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


My views as to the origin of the aquatic fauna of the 
Jordan system may therefore be summarized as follows :— 


|. This fauna is mainly Palaearctic but contains a 
distinct Ethiopian element. 

2. The origin of the latter element is best explained 
on the grounds set forth in particular by Gregory 
in his ‘‘Great Rift Valley, i.e. by the existence 
in Pliocene times of a river flowing southwards 
into the Indian Ocean from what is now the Jordan 
system. এ 

3. The peculiar circumstance that the Ethiopian element 
consists exclusively or almost exclusively of fish is 
due to the fact that the particular families to which 
these fish belong possess an extraordinary vitality 
and have Dr powers of physiological adap- 

4. The absence or paucity of Ethiopian forms amo ng ag the 
invertebrates of the system is best explain by 
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supposing that the outlet of the Lake of Tiberias 
and possibly other parts of the system may ata 
comparatively recent date have been temporarily 
obstructed in such a way that their water became for 
a period strongly saline, and that a large proportion 
of the older fauna therefore perished, its place being 
taken, when the water again became fresh, by immi- 
grants from the surroundinz districts, 

5. The Palaearctic element in the fauna is composite and 
of comparatively recent origin, consisting mostly of 
species that have made their way into the svstem 
either from the north or from the east, but also 
including a few species that appear to be of Nilotic 
origin. 

6. The northern and eastern Palaearctic animals, in cases 
in which they hr no powers of independent progres- 
sion on land, probably reached the system through 
floods or other occasional agencies. 

7- The Nilotic species are mostly amphibious and may 
have arrived on their own feet or wings. They 
affórd, however, an interesting instance of the 
manner in which the Nile has separated the fresh- 

५ water fauna of the Mediterranean basin into two 
geographical sections. 

8. This phenomenon is also illustrated in another direc- 
tion by certain species that occur both in the Jordan 
Valley and in North Africa, but are absent from 
the Nilotic Delta; and it is evident that the separa- 
tion has been effected in two ways:—the assump- 
tion by the Nile of its present course has separated 
individuals living to the west from those living to 
the east of the Delta, while the path afforded by it 
has been utilized by vigorous species of Ethiopian 
origin which have ousted their less vigorous endemic 
relatives. 
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, IV. SOME OF THE MORE RECENT AND MORE 
IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE AQUATIC 
= ANIMALS OF THE JORDAN SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 


Annandale .. *' Introduction to a Report on the Biology of 
the Lake of Tiberias.” Journ. As. Soc. 
Bengal (n. 8.) IX, pp. 07-39 0798), 
T ber .. *‘ The African Element in the Freshwater 
Na. | | Fauna of British India," IX Congres 
^  4nternat, de Zool. Monaco, pp. 579-555 
(L9I4). 
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‘* Contribution à l'étude de quelques lacs de 
Syrie," Rév. biol. Nord France VI, pp. 
2১473) (0594). 

Naturwiss. Studien am Toten Meer und im 
J'ordantal (Berlin : 050 2), 


"The Composition of the Water of the Lake of 


Tiberias, ` Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.) 
IX, pp. 25-29 (I9:3). 

The Great Rift Valley, chap xiii (London : 
L894). 

Memoir onthe Geology and Geography of Arabia, 
Petraea, Palestine," etc. (8৮8৪9), 


"On the Physical Conditions of the Mediter- 


ranean Basin,” Trans. Victoria Inst. 
(7595). 

'* Etude zool. sur la Faune du Lac de Tibéri- 
ade,Introduction,'' Arch. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
Lyon III, pp. IOI-I28 (8৯ক)- 

The Face of the Earth (Eng. edit.) II, pt. iii, 
chap. xi (29606). 
Survey of Western Palestine : Fauna and Flora 

(Palestine Exploration Fund; London: 

I888). 


PORIFERA. 


'" An Account of the Sponges of the Lake of 
Tiberias,'" etc., Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
(n. s.) IX, pp. 57-88 (0903). 

** Sur une Eponge du Lac de Tibériade,” etc., 
Rev. biol. Nord. France V, pp. 85-9! 


(L892). 

"Sur une Ephydatie (Eph Mone fluviatilis 
Autt.) du Lac de Houleh,'' ibid., pp. 
326, 327 (8592). 

** Decription d'une variété nouvelle d’ Eponge 
d'eau douce,'' etc, Bull. Soc. Amis des 
Sciences Rouen, pp. l-5 (0909). 


TURBELLARIA. | 
‘The Planarians of the Lake of Tiberias,” 
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.. ** Synopsis of the Rotatoria,” U. S. Nat. 


Mus. Bull. LX XXI 07902). 


-. ''A Note on Rotifers from Galilee.”* Journ. 


As. Soc. Bengal (n. 3.) IX, pp. 27222 
(75)7 3). 


ANNELIDA. 


* The Leeches of the Lake of Tiberias,” 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.) IX, pp. 
১) ।-] 4 (॥9।3). 

'* Viaggio del Dr. E. Festa in Palestina, nel 
Libano e regioni vicine, llil.—Hirudi- 
nées,'" Boll. Mus. Torino VIII, no. 8867. 
Pp. I-53 (7১94). 

'" Voyage du Docteur Théodore Barrois en 
Syrie: Hirudincées,"" Rev. biol. Nord 
France VI, pp. 4l-46 (8594). 

'" Note on Leeches sent by Dr. E. W. F. Mas- 
terman from Palestine,'' Parasitology I, 
pp. 282, 283 (7905). 

'* Hirudinea as Human Parasites in Pales- 
tine,” Parasitology I, pp. 752- 885 
( 8008). 

** Viaggio del Dr. E. Festa in Palestina, nel 
Libano e regioni vicine, II.—Lumbri- 
cidi,'" Boll. Mus. Torino. VIII, no. I60, 
pp. £- 84 (78595). 


-» ** Aquatic Oligochaeta from the Lake of Tibe- 


rias,'"" Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. 8.) 
IX, pp. 53-56 (9 8), 


.. '* Littoral Oligochaeta from the Chilka Lake 


on the East Coast of India,” Rec. Ind. 
Mus. X, pp. 255-260 (0984). 


.. '* Fauna of the Chilka Lake: Oligochaeta,” 


Mem. Ind. Mus. V, pp. 247-846 (8885). 


POLYZOA. 


'" The Polyzoa of the Lake of Tiberias,’’ 


Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.) IX, pp. 
22775208974), 


ARACHNIDA, 


.. ** Liste des Hydracbnides recueillies par le 


Docteur Théodore Barrois en Palestine, 
en Syrie et en Egypte,’ Rév. biol. Nord 
France VII, pp. 299-8%7 (595). 
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CRUSTACEA. 


“The Crustacea Decapoda of the Lake of 
Tiberias,” Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.) 
IX, pp. 247-258 (7983). 

** Liste des Phyllopodes recueillis en Syrie par 
Théod. Barrois,” Rév. nol. Nord France 
V, pp. 24-39 (6592). 

'* Liste des Décapodes fluviatiles recueillis en 
Syrie,''" etc., Rév. biol. Nord France V, 
pp. 7225-734 (7593). 

“Ona blind Prawn from the Sea of Galilee 
(Typhlocaris galilea), " Trans. Linn. Soc., 
Zool. (2) XI, pp. 93-97 (09) 


. ** Amphipodes terrestres et d'eau douce pro 






venant du voyage du Docteur Th. Bar- 
rois," Rév. biol, Nord France VII, pp. 
47864 (7595). 

'" Monographie Systématique des Phyllopodes 
Conchostracés,"" Ann. Sci. nat. (Zool.) 
XX, pp. 39-792 (to be continued) (8985). 


. * Note sur les Isopodes terrestres et fluviatiles 


de Syrie recueillis principalement par M. 
le Dr. T. Barrois,’’ Rév. biol, Nord 
France IV, pp. ॥220-735 (522), 

“ Viaggio des Dr. Festa in Palestina, nel 
Libano e regioni vicine, X.—Crustacés 
Fn es Terrestres et «d'eau douce,” 
Boll. Mus. Torino IX, no. 077, pp. I-53 
(59), 

'*On the Internal Anatomy of the Blind 
Prawn of Galilee (7'yphlocaris galilea, 

Calman),’’ Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. 8.) 
IX, pp. 2১325900985), — 

'* Entomostraca from the Lake of Tiberias,’’ 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n.s.) IX, pp. 





' Etude zool. sur la Faune du Lac de Tibéri- 
de." etc., *' tacés,’’ Arch. Mus. 


— | 
Hist. nat. Lyon III, p. 090 (58), T O 







“Les Crabes d'eau douce ( সর ree * 
v Arch. Mus. Hist. . (Paris) (4) 
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Egypte,” etc. Rév. biol. Nord France 
VI, pp. 360-390 (L894). 

* Amphipoda and Isopoda from the Lake of 
Tiberias,’ Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. a.) 
X, pp- 36l.367 00985). 


INSECTA. 


'* Some Noxious Diptera from Galilee,’* Journ. 
As. Soc. Benga! (n. s.) IX, pp. 43-46 
()975). 

“A New Springtail from Galilee,” Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal (n. s.) IX, pp. 2857276 
(983). 

“Tipulidae and Culicidae from the Lake of 
Tiberias and Damascus,’* Journ. As 
Soc. Bengal (n. s.) IX, pp. 47758 (7973). 

“ Aquatic and semi-aquatic Rhynchota froin 
the Lake of Tiberias and its immediate 
vicinity,'" Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.) 
IX, pp. 477-480 (7984). 

** Chironomides du Lac de Tibériade,” Journ. 
As. Soc. Bengal (n. 8.) X, pp. 369-372 
(7975). | 

' Note on the Dragonflies of Syria and the 
Jordan valley,'" Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
(n. s.) IX, pp. 209-220) (8903). 

'" Note sur trois Odonates de Syrie,” Bull 
Soc. ent. France, pp ১6 -2)0 4 (909). 

** Hydrophilidae from the Lake of Tiberias,’ 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. 8.) X, pp. 
358-360 (7975). 

'* Liste des Dytiscidae, Gyrinidae, Hydrophili- 
dae et Dryopidae recueillis par M. le Dr. 
Théod. Barrois en Syrie,'' Rév. biol. 
Nord France V, pp. 362-365 (8593), 

**Coleoptera Levantina mensibus Februario 
et Martio 7597 in Palestina et Egypta 
inferiore col'ecta ’* Ofvers. Finsk Vet. Soc. 
XLV, no. IS, p. 8 (090-8903), 


MOLLUSCA. 


'* Liste des Mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles 
recueillis par M. Th. Barrois en Palestine 
et en Syrie,'' Rév. biol. Nord France VI, 
pp. 329.353 (0594). | 
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I I have not seen this paper. 
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' Malacologie des Lacs de Tibériade, d'Antio 
che, et d'Homs,” Arch. Mus. Hist. nat. 
Lyon III, pp. 795-793% 07559). 
'*A Molluscan Faunal List of the Lake of 
Tiberias, with descriptions of new spe- 
cies,” Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (n. s.) IX, 
pp. 465-475 (72 84). 
'* Synopsis of the Naiades or Pearly Freshwater 
Mussels,'" Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXII, 
pp. 20)-00044 (70600). 
.. ** Terrestrial and fluviatile Mollusca,’’ Survey 
of Western Palestine: Fauna and Flora, 
pp. 7 7-20% (755৯5), 


CRANIATA. 


.. * Note on the Fishes, Batrachia and Reptiles 
of the Lake of Tiberias,’’ Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal (n. 8.) IX, pp. 3l-4I (0982), 
.. ** Reptilien und Amphibien aus Syrien,” Ber. 
Senck. Ges., pp. 57-84 (7879). 
“Die Reptilien und Amphibien von Syrien, 
Palestina und Cypern,” Ber. Senck. Ges., 
pp. 732-285) (0৮১6)). 


.. ** A Revision of the African and Syrian Fishes 


of the Family Cichlidae,’” Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, pp. 9৯743 (0899) 7 p. 092 (7 ১9৬), 
.. The Fishes of the Nile (London : I907),. 
.. Catalogue of the Freshwater Fishes of Africa I, 
Il, III (Brit. Mus.: 7005), I9IO, 98). 


.. **Reporton a Collection of Reptiles and Fishes 


from Palestine,'' Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
pp. 488-493 (L864). 

.. An Introduction tothe Study of Fishes (London: 
ISSO). 

.. '' Etude oL sur la Faune du Lac de Tibé- 
riade: Poissons et Reptiles,” Arch. Mus. 
Nat. Lyon III, pp. 99 759 (555), 

.. Description of Capoeta barroisi in Barrois's 
‘‘ Contribution a l'étude de quelques 
Lacs de Syrie,'* Rév. biol. Nord France VI, 
p. 308 (0594). 

.. **The Inland Fisheries of Galilee,'" Studies in 
Galilee (chap ii), (Chicago: 8909), 

.. '' Reptilia, Batrachia and Freshwater Fishes,” 
Survey of Western Palestine: Fauna and 
Flora, [77-00-7077 888). 





Mollusca of Pa Palestine. " 











26. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXVI. 


Note.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p.25: of the “ Journal and Proceedings '' 
for 808 5. 


53,025 ASVAMEDHA Corns OF SAMUDRAGUPTA. 


In October, 8903, the United Provinces Government pre- 
sented to the Lucknow Provincial Museum some gold coins of 
Samudragupta found at Kaswara in the Ballia district. They 
included a coin of the Ásvámedha type which possessed a ape- 
cialinterest in that the obverse showed somewhat distinctly a con- 
tinuation of the hitherto published legend found on such coins. 
In March, 984, I was fortunate in obtaining another specimen 
of this type which gave practically the full obverse legend, and 
I prepared a note on these two coins with a view to publication . 
But the appearance of a note bv Mr. Campbell? on the Ballia 
coin and another later by Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum 
publishing the full legend with an interpretation in the Numis- 
matic Supplement No. XXIII, Vol. X, No. 6, 974, pp. 255-6 
issued in October, 8674, rendered it advisable to withhold my 
paper. An interpretation of the legend was however given in 
the Annual Report of the Lucknow Museum which appeared in 
June, | 60] 4.৯ 

In November, |5) 47 I obtained another good specimen of 
the same type from a goldsmith of Etawah. Though the 
obverse legend on it is not complete, yet the portion that exists 
is clear and well preserved. 

In this set of Samudragupta coins of the Asvamedha type 
which have recently been noticed by Messrs. Campbell and 
Allan or are being published now there are at least two distinct 
varieties. Full particulars of Dr. Hoey’s coins are not known 
to me. But the specimens which I have obtained, i.e. one at 
Lucknow and the other from Etàwah, are certainly struck from 
different dies. I publish both here, calling them A and B (A 
weighs IIS grs. and B lLT7 grs. only). 

| The style of lettering they ng ৫ is different —the difference 
being more marked in the reverse legend. Pennons on the sacri- 
ficial post of Yüpa, the chowrie as well as the sacrificial spear 
and the fillet are all differently cut. The beading on the reverse 











t J,A.S.B., Vol. X, No. 5, I04, Numismatic Supplement No. XXII, 


á *? Annual Report on the working of the Lucknow Provincial Museum 
for the year ending Slat March, | 5984, p. 3. There I Fen এ পলা withivim. I will 
not, however, add a anusvGra now, but make this word tho first compo- 
nent of the compound forming one epithet, viz, prithivi-vijitv& 
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is also dissimilar. On both of these coins the syllable following 
the symbols for viji is clearly tv@ and not tya, According to 
Mr. Allan this is the case on the majority of these coins. Now 
the question is whether vijitva is really an impossible form or 
whether there is any provision for it in Sanskrit Grammar ? 
Ordinarily the formation of gerunds by the addition of the suffix 
tva is not allowed if the verb is compounded with a preposition 
or ends in a short vowel. We add fva to ji but tya to vi ji. It 
does not appear verv likely that à mistake should remain un- 
detected or be allowed to recur in numerous specimens. Lam 
disposed to think that the form is quite possible and that 
Panini allows it under his rule wzugprsfg रखते. According to this 
aphorism we can add the suffix kvanip and get the stem vijitvan 
like prataritvan.* When compounded with the word prithivi 
it will form one epithet in priAtivi vijitva, meaning ‘‘ the earth 
or world conqueror.’ There is no symbol for anusvara on pri- 
thin, and it is not at all necessary to read it with a nasal sound 
or make it accusative singular. In the circumstances I think 
the legend should read as follows — 

Rajadhiraja (h) prithivivijitwa 

Divan jayatyAhrtavajimedha (li) 

“The king of kings, the world-conqueror and the performer 
of the horse-sacrifice, wins heaven. °” 


Lucknow. HIRANAND SHASTRI. 
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2. Bitton ISSUES OF SIKANDAR Loni. 


The find of more than 5000 Lodi coins in the Hardoi district 
throws some fresh light on perhaps the least interesting produc- 
tions of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli. 

Thomas gives an inscription on the reverse terminating in 
the words (५५५५ y=. Rogers notes that certain coins in the 
Punjab Museum bear the word .»,-- ; but the Indian Mu- 
seum Catalogue omits all mention of a mint. 


It has now been established that the reading given by Tho- 
mas is correct, but only up to a certain point. 'The mint occurs 
not infrequently, but only on coins of a distinct type. "These 
are the natural successors of the Dehli issues of Bahlol. The 
script is similar and apparently all these coins contain à much 
smaller proportion of silver than the later issues of Sikandar 
Lodi. The latter begin about 904 H. when not only does the 
seript chanze, assuming a peculiarly ugly and angular form, but 
the coins are of a different size, being larger than the thick 
small coins of the reign of Bahlol and the early years of Sikan- 
dar. There is an intermediate period from 900 m. to 903 m. 
when we find coins of a large size but of the old form of script, 
quite different in general appearance, however, from the early 
and the late issues. 

The curious fact is this, that the professedly Dehli-minted 
coins continue in a parallel series till 9l5H. atleast, the appear- 
ance and shape remaining unchanged. The coarsely written 
larger coins, which are obviously the basis of the Stkandari gaz, 
to which Thomas refers, unquestionably have no mint name on 
the reverse. Under the word whl. I have found in several 
instances a portion of the circular ring which marked the outside 
edge of the die. The obverse had a square double border, with a 
loop in the centre of each side. These are the coins which con- 
tain a larger proportion of silver, as Thomas notes, and I am 
disposed to regard them as a distinct issue to the Dehli series. 

e They do not occur before 90. &. and I offer the tentative 

suggestion that they were not minted at Dehli at all, but at 

Sikandar's newly founded capital of Agra, where the royal 
E palace was erected at least as early as 900 H. 

Of the whole find only one coin is unusual. This is of 894m. 
the first year of Sikandar, and on this the words ৮৮৮৯৯, yams 
come immediately under the name of Bahlol, the word util 

^ being placed in the same line as Jl}, and driven obscurely 
| into a corner. This coin has been acquired for the Lucknow 
$c 95583 H. R. NEVILL. 
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L54. A SILVER DIRHAM or BASTHAM (VASTHAM) SASSANIAN 
RULER iN KhORASAN IN PERSIA. 


In June last my friend Mr. Cawasjee Eduljee Kotwal, of 
Bombay, stated to me that he had acquired along with some 
Sassanian dirhams a dirham of Firoz Bastham which he attri- 
buted to this king on having it compared with one figured as 
No. 82, Pl. VII, fig. 5, in Mr. Edward Thomas’s *' Sassanians in 
Persia'', published in 757. 

On my informing Mr. Kotwal that his coin was unique as 
regards the regnal year on it, he very kindly gave me permission 
to publish the dirham. This coin of his resembles in nearly all 
respects the coin figured by Mr. Thomas, except that the regnal 
year is 86) written |,“! instead of Gb = 3. 

Dirhams of Bastha m— seven in all—according to Dr. A. D. 
Mordtmann, have been known of the following regnal years :— 


2 Dirhams of the regnal year 

] Dirham es . 
> Dirhams Y है 
lL Dirham — 
l Dirham 2: P 


oO m ५० t 


Total 7 


It has been stated that Bastham—more properly termed 
Vastham—ruled from A.D. 592-597. Now, by the help of Mr. 
Cawasjee's coin, we can with certainty say that the reign must 
have extended over a longer period than the six years hitherto 

i to it. 

— little is known regarding the history of Bastham, as 
he is not reckoned as one of the Sassanian monarchs. He was a 
son of Aspabed, and a maternal uncle of Khusrau II. Both 
he and his brother Bindoe were instrumental in compassing the 
death of Hormazd IV, their brother-in-law (sister's husband) - 
and the father of Khusrau. Bastham was at first a inted 
Governor of Rei, and Khorásán, but subsequently on his com- 
ing more powerful he rev olted against Khusrau, and pron 
himself independent King of Khorásán. He caused — adler 
struck in his own name. His object was to invade the capi 
of Persia, but before he could do so, the vengeance of his nephew 

usrau account of the murder of his father Hormazd IV), 
, unrelentingly, and he was finally murdered. 






Firozi, that is the victorious | Vastham. Note also that 
Kobad II (Shiruiah) is on his coins — —— 
that is the victorious Kobád. The word F deos is —— x 
title and not a name, on the coins of Vastham, and Kavat 
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styles himself on his coins Firoz Vastham or Vas- 
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(Shiruiah). On the other hand the name of the father of 
Kobád I, and grandfather of Nushirwan the Great (Khusrau I), 
was Firoz. He called himself on his coins Kadi Firozi, that is 
King Firoz. 

Description of Dirham. 


Metal—silver. Date—Regnal year It). 
Weight—50 grains. Mint— RaD or RuD. 
Diameter — "25 inch. 


Obverse.— Bust of king to right within a dotted circle with 
a crown crenulated behind, a crescent with enclosed star in 
front, and a star behind. Two stars appear in the field, and a 
star with crescent on each shoulder. The king has a close 
beard and lank hair. He wears a triple-drop earring and a 
necklace of two strands. Outside the circle there appear four 
marginal crescents, each with a triple device in ita bosom. 

Legend.—'To left behind the back of the bust (reading from 
inside, and from right to left) in Pahlavi characters 


| VEAJ = Ww = increase and a monogram 2 


= To right in front of face reading from outside, in two lines 
in Pahlavi characters 


ICH QJ 
AS VDD | 


— or = Firozi Vastham, i.e. the victorious Vastham. 


Reverse.—Within a dotted circle an Atashdan (fire recep- 
tacle)—by European writers commonly called a fire-altar—with 
flames ascending in a conical form and at base two steps. 
on either side guardian mobeds (Parsee priests) facing front, 
and each holding in his two hands a long sword, point down- 
wards. To right of flames a crescent, and to left a star. No 
crescents appear outside the circle. 

end.—To left (reading from inside, and from right to 
left) in Pahlavi characters = 


= Asra Lsi = IO,ie. the IOth regnal year. 
To right reading from outside, Pahlavi characters = 


35 = Rad, or Rud. 
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No mint monograms other than Rad or Rud have been 
known on dirhams of Vastham. We can, therefore, conclude 
that his authority must have been confined to some places in 
Persia at or near Rad or Rud. 

The monogram Rud on coins of Vastham is applicable to 
me: city known as Shahrud in Khorasan where Vastham held 

y. 

Regarding the history of Khorasan, the Hon'ble Mr. George 
N. Curzon, M.P. (now Lord Curzon) in his book entitled 
'Persia,"" Vol. I, published in 7892 (page 786)), says:— 

Khorásán has experienced a history of great and stormy 
vicissitudes. Situated on the borders of Iran, it has 

been the Feo theatre of armed struggle, and a 
favourite battle-ground of races. Ita capital cities 
have alternately excited by their dimensions the bewil- 
dered admiration of Arab chroniclers, and have been 
swept off the earth, as though by a tornado, by the 
passions of conquerors and kings. It has been the resi- 
dence of great monarchs, and the nucleus of mighty 
empires. At one time its name p lied à dominion 
that included Kharezm (Khiva) and Mery on the north, 
that stretched to the Oxus and embraced Balkh, the 
mother of cities, of which Herat was a central point, 
and that extended beyond Kandahar. Later as limb 
after limb was torn away, and independent sovereign- 
ties were created out of the fragments, its boundaries 
became more and more contracted, until the Kings of 
Persia would sometimes have found it difficult to say 
how much they really held of Khorasan.’ "m 


The mint monograms have proved a great puse to stu- 
dents of Sassanian numismatics, but thanks largely to the 
labours of Dr. A. D. Mordtmann, Mr. Edward Thomas, and Mr. 


J. de Morgan, several of the mints can now be identified. 
FRAMJEE JAMASJEE THANAWALLA. 
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l55. A RUPEE OF ‘ALAM SHAH, SULTAN OF DEHLI. 


Metal: Silver. 

Size: 8 inches — 20 mm. 

Weight: ॥75 grains. 

(Is in a very good state of preservation). 


Obverse ; 


Reverse : 


Provenance > Dhanaurá, District Murádábüad, U.P. 

Thomas says in the Chronicles (p. 338) : ‘‘ The * Ala-ud-din 
bin Mohammad of the historians, who is entitled * Alam Shah 
on the current money, succeeded his father in 847 A.H.’’ 

e This coin gives the full name as well as the title of the 
ing. 
No other silver coin of this King seems to be known. 


‘Alam Shah was deposed by Bahlol Lodhi in 855 A.H. 
PANNA LALL. 





856. A RARE RUPEE OF JAHANGIR. 
Mint: Ajmer. 


Metal: Silver. 

Size: 75 inches — | 8) mm. 
Weight: I72°5 grains. 
Year: A.H. )024. 


Obverse : 


Ota 
RE to the left of ৯৫৮৯ 


flowered field. 


va " টি 
a রনি 
০ রঃ চা ox — P 
= A" - 5 P " i M 
— P - & ক বত O — 4 ® a= B = à "m 
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Reverse: 
DE. 


is 





€ 
AL 35 


A4— $e] 
| jò 





flowered field. 

In a very good state of preservation. 

Provenance < Mughalpür, District Muradabad, U.P. 

This coin was struck at Ajmer, apparently to commemo- 
rate the victory of Jahangir over the Rint Amari of Udai- * 
pur. It is well known that the ancestors of Jahangir had 
been unable to reduce the Rana of Udaipür into complete sub- 
mission. Jahangir resolved to make an effort. He says in his 
memoirs: *' Eighth year of my reign l022A.H., I determined 
to move to Ajmer and send my fortunate son Khurram before 
me; and having fixed the moment of departure, I dismissed 
him with magnificent khilats, and elephant, horse, sword, shield 
and dagger, and beside his usual force added twelve thousand 
horse under ‘Azim Khan, and presented to all the army suitable 4 
gratification.” The prince was entirely successful. “‘Pleasing 
intelligence arrived,'" says Jahangir, ‘‘ of the intention of Rina 
Amra Singh to repair and make his obedience to me. My fortu- 
nate son Khurram had established my authority and garrisons 
in diverse strongholds of the Rana’s country which owing to 
the malign influence of the air and water, its barrenness and 
inaccessibility it was deemed impossible to bring under subjec- 
tion.” In 0024 the Rina Amrf Singh sent his son Karan and 
later his grandson Jagat to pay homage to the Emperor at 
Ajmer. There were great rejoicings : and naturally the coins 
commemorated the victory. 

PANNA LALL. 


ভন, Treasure-Trove COINS or THE BENGAL SULTANS. 


A find of 800 silver coins in the Khulna district is of 
some — ce. With the exception of one common coin 
of ‘Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah of Dehli the whole find con- 
sits of issues of the early Sultans of l, from Fakbru-d-din 
Mubarak Shih to Shahabu-d-din — , thus covering at the 


outside a period of 70 years. 
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S The hoard was probably buried soon after 5] 7 H. or a.D. 8404. 
There are none of the relatively common issues of either 
Muhammad or Mahmiid, and to judge from their appearance 
the coins must have remained under ground, in most unfavour- 
able conditions, for a very long period. To clean them with- 
out defacing them was a lengthy and troublesome task. 
Although most of them are composed of relatively pure silver 
they were affected in many cases by decomposed iron and 
copper, while some were badly calcined. The most successful 
results were obtained by a brief preliminary bath in weak 
nitric acid, followed by an exposure to the action of dilute 
hydrochloric acid and iron filings, with strong ammonia as a 
final wash before polishing. The treatment was varied in 
some cases. Caustic soda is a strong solvent of oxide of silver, 
but it is most unpleasant to handle. 

Many of the coins are extensively shrofi-marked, a feature 
that has been observed repeatedly in the case of Bengal coins, 
and few have perfect margins. ‘This is particularly unfor- 
tunate, as in consequence it is impossible to determine the 
mint or the date in the case of types hitherto unpublished. 
It would, however, be unreasonable to expect to find perfect 
specimens of all new coins. Some are in fairly good condition, 
but it generally happens that the date or the place of mintage 
is missing precisely in those instances where they are most 
required. 

The find includes, in addition to the coin of ‘Alau-d-din 
Khilji, ! of Fakbru-d-din Mubarak Shah, 02 of Shamsu-d- 
din Ilias, BLof Sikandar bin Ilias, 42 of Ghiàsu-d-din Azam, IO 
of Saifu-d-din Hamza and 3 of the usurper Shahabu-d-din 
Bayazid. 

All the coins of Ilias and Sikandar are of known types, 
already represented in the Indian Museum. The cabinet gains 
several new dates, which have been determined with tolerable 
certainty, although it is a matter of no mean difficulty to 
decide positively as to the date on imperfect margins, especially 
in the case of Bengal coins where the script is often crude and 
the rendering of Arabic numerals is occasionally wild. n 
only rarity is a coin of Sikandar minted at Firozabad his 
is of type E in general appearance, but the mint town is desig- 
nated &=»,=.J} 5S) a term which Thomas gives as the normal 
appellation, but is not found on the specimens already in the 
cabinet of the Museurn. 5 

The interest of the find increases when we come to the 
coins of A*'zam. One of the relatively common type B coins is 
minted at Satg&on, the words $i. e, being a d ৮০০ 

iding the Museum with a specimen of the variety 
imet rud by Thomas. It is also noticeable as one of the 
coins said to have been issued during the lifetime of his father, 
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although I consider that there is some doubt as to the accepted 
termination of the reign of Sikandar in 7925. Four Firozàábüd 
coins of Sikandar are assigned by Thomas to dates later than 
787 n., but the chroniclers are at variance and the dates given 
bv Thomas have in some instances been rejected as wrongly 
read. That in some cases coins were issued posthumously is 
certain. The find includes two specimens of the SIl2 77. issue 
in the name of A'zam, noticed in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society in 7873. These were struck at Firozábád, the 
Capital, and apparently filled the gap between the death of 
Hamza and the assumption of full regal honours by Bayazid. 

More puzzling is a coin of A'zam, of the ordinary Firozàábáüd 
type, but with a characteristic script of its own. The date is 
given in words and it is indubitably later than 800 gm. The 
unit is more like ১১৯৯১ than anything else : but if so the date 
is inexplicable. 

There are two coins of Jannatabad (type E) and in addi- 
tion there is a distinctive variant unfortunately without a 
date. While the legend is unchanged the arrangement is 
altered so as to allow space in the centre for the usual mono- 
gram which represents the word Islam. I know of no other 
specimen. 

In his paper of I567 Thomas mentions as his type No. 2 a 
subordinate class of coins following the devices of the Mu'azzam- 
bid coins (type D of the Museum Catalogue) but struck 
from less expanded dies and generally of very inferior exe- 
cution. This class of coins, also assigned to the Mu‘azzami- 
bid mint, is quite distinct from the finely executed type G. of 
the Catalogue, and occurs in two varieties, The larger and 
better kind has the obverse legend enclosed within a well-cut 
8 foil, while the smaller specimens have in its place a rudely 
scalloped circle. These latter are debased both in character 
andin metal. They are little if any superior to the worst issues 
of Hamza and are probably posthumous, like the Sl2 H. coins 
of the Firozábád mint. The coins of this type, hitherto un- 
represented in the Museum, are small and thick, so that margins 
have almost disappeared, while the proportion of copper in 
their composition is abnormally high. 
aii — of toe Sultán — Noes of ne Museum 

ogue, though it is somewhat larger, the 35260068060 
The legend on the circular obverse is the same, but on the 
reverse, also circular, it reads :— 


wt 


s eld angle 
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(N.S 
c sy Sps 
stele) I 
Aste sls 


There is no sign of a date or in fact of any margin at all. The 
legend is almost identical with that of the Firozabad issues 
(type H) of Sikandar, but I can find no similar coins of his 
son. 

A variant of type A, No. 66 of the Catalogue, is undated. 
It is almost certainly from Firozabad , but differs from No. 66 
in the arrangement of the bottom line of the obverse, the word 
‘Shah’ following * Ilias’ and not preceding * Sultan,’ while the 
square on the reverse is larger than in the coin quoted and 
the margins are consequently cramped. 

There remains one coin of A'zam which is unlike any other 
type. It is small, the size being but -93, while there is no 
margin and both obverse and reverse are circular. The obverse 
is similar in arrangement to that of No. 65. The reverse con- 
tains a long legend, the last portion of which I am unable to 
decipher to my satisfaction. A tentative reading is :— 


e allt 
Pas j akala cre 


crte 
3 AN Sy yell 
ASM ole Qul Ll 
mye ৩৮! 5995 
AIF ১7০০৯ 


If the reading of the two last lines is correct—and I am far 
from assured of this—the coin is not only posthumous, but 
extremely unusual. The date too is blurred, and possibly is 
not a date at all; but there can be no question that the 
obverse legend is of no ordinary type. | 
The Indian Museum Catalogue deals with only two coins 
of Saifu-d-din Hamza, and both are of the same type. This 
type is represented in the present find by a posthumous coin 
of Sli n. identical with that in the Museum. The remain- 
ing nine are all different, and so far as I can discover none has 
কল F published with the exception of the crudely executed issue 
no by Blochmann in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, 8873, 
259. ‘This coin was then in the cabinet of the Society 
bot. ut is not shown in the catalogue of the collection in the 
Museum. 
This coarse and clumsy po is represented by three SR Cor 
mens with minor variations. e resembles that illustrated by 
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Blochmann, but bears the unusual date of SIO m. The second 

differs only in having a double circle on the reverse, while in 

the third the single circle is scalloped, The mint name does 

not appear in any specimen, and the dates are written in very + 
attenuated and spidery lines on the margin. Possibly all these : 
coins belong to the interregnum that followed on the death of 

Hamza and they cannot, owing to the inferiority of the work- 

manship, be attributed to Firozibid. In execution they are é 
far worse than the Mu‘azzamabad coins of this monarch, the 

first, I believe, that have come to notice. These and the others 

demand a detailed description. 


(0) Size I0. Obverse, asin I.M C. No. 87, in multifoil. . 
Reverse, in circular area, as in the coin mentioned. — 
Margin A ७७ 3 Sl ain RU pln e T afl sa - 7e í 
(2) Size l. Obverse, in multifoil— 
we 
ali 3 Wwa 


sle ৮১৮৯ dale, 
pie cn! sU Es 5০2 
ple Lu uel sz 
mw 
Reverse, in circular area, as in (8) 
Margin ...... përse ald) cs? Ah ४3७ ... 
(3) Size 08৯. Obverse, in an eight-pointed star, as in (2). p 
Reverse. Ciroular area, no margin visible, in very bold 


and large characters, as in (2). 
(4) Size ৮86. Obverse, a square area— 


১৪৮১১] oll y 














Vol. XI, Nos. IO & I lj 
[N.S.] 
Margin ^-^ ३५५३)))३४ ......... 2६...) goa — 
(5) Size 0:07. Obverse, in a circle, as in (2). 


Reverse, in circular area, as in (2) in small and 
sharply cut characters. 


Margin le: 5 ae ..... T ESD oye 


The reading of the date is doubtful, and the place of mint- 
age has entirely disappeared. 


(6) Size l-02. The reading of this coin is very puzzling, 
the legend being most unusual. The following is merely tenta- 


tive :— 
Obverse, in a circle— 
wm plat orl 
Lost ix Jolt 
248 let ys! 
pelt 
N.B.— The first two lines and the first word of the third 
are conjectural. 
Reverse, in a circle— 
all ৯৪১১৯ rte 
৬০৮৯০ 
sll se) tre! yeb 
ase ols. ltt 
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very 


If this is correct—and itis difficult to read anything else — 
this arrogation of titles by the feeble Hamzais amazing. The 
words in the third line are very clear. The coin is in moderate 
condition, but as ill luck would have it the unusual words are 
somewhat blurred. I should be glad of other suggestions. 

There remain three coins of Bāyazīd I. All are minus 
margins, which is unfortunate as all are unpublished. Two of 
them are of the same type with minor variations in the arrange- 
ment of the letters. 

(0) and (2) Size | 74. 

Obverse, in a circle— 

| ৯১১৯০ yell 
wrt 5 welt ok 





as pl gel >! 
sU lel. 
A: * 
E d 
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Reverse. In an enclosure formed by six inverted arcs— 
oh ৩০১৪ 
(os... Ji * 
48305. ods 
Traces of margin. 
(3) Size LI2. | Obverse, in a circle — 
diyet 
wesp! si 
goli 5 Liisa! — 
> Fb RES Vt 
wll als 
Reverse, circular area— 
eM Eel pael 9 {£ 
3 pA! sss 
ols Re 
Ass 
Margin ......... <3 &&— #2 yd 


The find is both valuable and di ppointing but at least 
it shows that much remains yet to be discove arding the 
coinage of a very obscure period in the history of Bengal. 


Etawah, U.P. H. R. NEVILL. 


778. A New COPPER COIN or JAUNPÜR. 





` 
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Æ. S. 6. Wt. 66. j 
Obverse, Circular area— 
aLa —— — 
Margin— ihe), s! pdl 4 ajo) CA. 
Heverse, in a circle— 
slo eR st un 
lel. 
Arr 


H. R. NEVILL. 
Etawah. 


I59. A Rare Corn or SHAH ALam II. 





Mint: Bisauli. 

Metal: Silver. 

Size: ‘S25 inches = 220. mm. 

Weight: 876) gr. 

Year: R. Y. 04. 

Provenance: Kanth (Dist. Muradabad), U.P. 


Obverse— 
sh ৬১৮১ Gola cLas £t. 
———————— न, ली 
5 +S a y 33 
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Reverse — | 


rs’ t 
—— ==". iste 


! = 


Í 





Bisaull is a town in the Budaun district of the United 
Provinces. The earliest historical mention of the town is in 
Ferishta from which the following extract has kindly been : 
sent to me by Mr. H. Nelson Wright: ** The King ( Firoz) TIL) — 
appointed one Malik Daud ...to remain at Sambhal with 
or Jors to invade the country of Katehr every year .. . and not 
to allow it to be inhabited until the murderer was given up. 
The King himself also, under pretence of hunting, marched 
annually in that direction until the year 787 to see that his 
orders were fulfilled... In the above mentioned year he 
built an exceedingly strong fortress at Bisauli, 7 kos from 
Budaun, and called it Firozpür. But the common people, jocose 
amid all the oppression they had suffered, called it Akhrinpur | 
(the last city) ; and in truth it happened as they predicted, for 6 
the grace of God did not suffer him to construct any more 
forts or to lay the foundations of new cities and towns, and 
conse — the fortress continued to be called Akhrinpür '' 
(Tarikh-i-Ferishta E.D. VI. 299). In 7748 when the Rohillas 
usurped this part of the country, Bisauli was placed in charge 
of Dunde Khan, who built there several houses, a mosque, 
an imambara, and a serai, and lived there till his death in 


TE 
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of anarchy 
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leader Hafiz Rahmat 
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|). A RARE Corn OF AKBAR. 





Mint: Anhirwála Pattan. 

Metal: Silver. 

Size: linch — 25 mm. 

Weight: 875 gr. 

Date : 984. 

Provenance: Muridabad, U.P. 

Obverse and reverse are of the usual Ahmadabad square 
area type. 

Margins : right — ll. 

bottom erig Bigs! yt ১২ 

An identical coin has been fully described by Col. Vost in 
N. S. XI. I publish this only because that specimen was too 
imperfect to give a correct reading. The — in the right margin, 
and the words sẹ ১৬ in the bottom margin were missing. 
Hence Col. Vost took the! of a): to be the — of sp. He 
thus called the mint Nahrwála. As he says An/alwara was 
founded bv Ban Raj about A.D. 74. According to a well-known 
philological rule the ** |” was corrupted to **r'' and the ‘fr’ 


to ‘‘l’’ giving us Anharwala. 
PANNA LALL. 


öl. Ax UNPUBLISHED CoiN or AKBAR. 





Mint: Surat. 
Metal : Silver. 
Size: "7 inches = IS mm. square. 
Weight: I60 gr. 

Date: Abin: 38 Ilahi. 
Provenance: Aligarh, U.P. 
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Oh verse— 


all 
3 — — Sj 


asi. 4 — 


Flowered field. 
Reverse — 


Flowered field. 


‘* Surat on the Gulf of Cambay was one of the principal 
mint towns of the Mughal Emperors after Jahangir. The 
present fort was built in a.n. 947 by a slave of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gujarat in order to resist the attack of Europeans, but the 
city had become a place of considerable importance by the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century. In a.Ħ. 980 it was 
besieged and taken by Akbar, and a rupee is known of 
Akbar's Ilahi type with the mint spelt =~), (Lahore Museum), 
but the attribution of this coin to the Surat Mint is not free 
from doubt.'' H. Nelson Wright, Indian Museum Cat., Vol. 3, 
p. Ixxvii. The coin here described is in a good state of 
preservation and the name of the mint is properly spelt. The 
date 38 Ilahi would correspond to A.H.JODI. No other coins 


k | i 
of Akbar of this mint are known, Panna LALL. 


I62. A SILVER COIN OF AHMAD I or GUJARAT. 


In a short paper contributed ten years ago to the 
Numismatic Supplement (No. VI) I described five specimens 
of what I ventured to call ‘* genealogical '' coins of the Gujarat 
Saltanat. That name seemed appropriate inasmuch as each 
one of the five bore the pedigree of the reigning Sultan traced 
back to Muzaffar Shah, the founder of the dynasty. These 
coins are extremely rare Here in Ahmadabad I have been 
favourably situated for the discovery of any of this type, yet 
not once in the course of twenty-four years have I lit upon a 
single specimen. Recently, however, Mr. C. J. Brown of 
Lucknow obtained one from a Libor dealer, and, as a Malwa 
coin was associated with it, not improba y both were origin- 
ally in from Gujarat. e * 
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very similar has long been in the Cabinet of the Bomba 
Asiatic Society +: but its margins are wholly illegible, — 
this newly discovered specimen is in excellent condition, with 
almost every letter of its legends perfectly distinct. 

Here are the coin's elements :— 

Metal: Æ. 

Weight: ]73 grains. 

Diameter : | inch. 

Ruler: Ahmad Shah. 

Date: A.H. 835. 

Mint : not recorded. 

Obverse— In square. 


Dome a Ble os! 
ya d ILS 
aisi woli slo 
Margin, upper: 4x2 s" 
os left : 3 — 
: lower: 5৯১4১ 
right: ০৯১৯১ , 


Heverse— 


৯০৬ ill 


The margins, it will be noted, bear the year of issue in 


Arabic words. * 
i Las ule 3 ere A E or 


or 5 + 30 + 800 (= A.H. 835, corresponding to A.D. | 7-72). 
Nearly all the dated coins of the Gujarat Saltanat give 
their date in figures, but besides the specimen now described a 
few others are known that record the year in words, these not 
Persian but Arabic. Most of the coins of this class issued 
during the decade a.n. 870-880. Mr. Master in a recent letter 
informs me he has specimens dated 572, 574, 877, 878, 879 
and 87x. > - 
Ahmad Shah's father, we — i ty led on this coin 
Muhammad Shah, and his grandfather uzaffar Shah, and 
these were their regnal names. “ore their নস 
however, of independent sovereignty, »nd while st subject to 
the paramount Dehli Sultans, they were known the father as 






Tatar Khan, and the grandfather as Zafar Khan. 
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In the absence of any mint-name, one may, I fancy, 
safely assign these so distinctively regal coins to the mint at 
Ahmadabad, the capital of the Sultanat, and a city specially 
dear to Ahmad Shih, since founded by himself and called by 
his own name. 


Ahmadabad. 


Gro. P. TAYLOR 





753. A New MUHAR OF JAHANGIR. 


Mint: Akbarnagar. 
हे Metal: Gold. 

Weight: 870 grs. 

Size: ‘65 inches. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
sla ^ af) X» zo 
i | 8५८ ak r- 
ि e 35 ys 
wally y ০ 
Flowered field. Flowered field. 





Akbarnagar was a fairly prolific mint of the Mughals for 
. silver, but of gold coins only a few are known. This muhar 


fills up an existing gap between Akbar and Sháühjahán. 
JAGAT PRASAD. 
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c > . 


Obverse. Reverse. 
rte — 
x pls — SET — — 
— — ce ve Co) 
yh yv? r2 ai 
Rea SEPT, PE 
. whe ১৯ us 


The mint name has not come out complete on the coin, 
but it is clearly identifiable as Bareli. The Hijri year ia clear, 
but the unit of the regnal year is missing, the dot to the right 
of 4 apparently belonging to the w of sxe 

- No gold coin of Aurangzéb from this mint has been 
published. 


JaGat PRASAD. 





885. A New Munar or Tamtr SHAH DUREANI. 


Mint: Bhakkar. 
Metal: Gold. 
Weight: 867 grs. 
Size: ‘8 inches. 


| Ob verse. Reverse. 
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Legend. 


ple, >>) E ! Fs 3 Ub ò) t ৪০০ t — 


The revolution (of the heavens) brings gold and silver 
from the sun and the moon that it may engrave on its face the 
impression of the coin of Taimur Shih. 

The legend is the same that appears on the silver coins of 
Taimür Shah. The year is coupled, according to the Durrani 

ractice, with the Mughal formula for the regnal year. Taimir 
hah ruled from A.H. |৯7 to 0267. 

No gold coin of Taimür Shah from this mint has been 
described either by Mr. Longworth Dawes in his ** Coins of the 
Durránis '" (Num. Chron. 3888), or by Mr. Rodgers in his 
Catalogue of coins in the Lahore Museum, or by Mr. Whitehead 
in his Note on coins in the Bahüwalpur Toshak khana (N. S. 
No. XI). 

JAGAT PRASAD. 





— — CS SM — 














NOVEMBER, 8985. 


_ The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd November, 005, at 0-] 5 P.M. 


LiEvT.-Cor SIR LEONARD ROGERS, Kr., C.LE., M.D., B.S., 
F.R.C.P., F.R C.S., F.A.S. B., LM.S , President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 
2 Syed Abdulla-ul-Musawy, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Dr. B. L. 
Shaudhuri, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. G. Graves, Major E. D. 


W. Greig, Mr. 5. W. Kemp, Mr. W. H. Phelps, Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


| Visitors: —Major H. M. Cowie, R.E., Mrs. Fermor, Major 
C. P. Gunter, R.E., Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, Mrs. Spooner. 


P The minutes of the September meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


Sixty presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that the Rev. J. Watt had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. A €. 
Rigo-de-Righie and Mr. St. John Stephen, Bar.-at-Law. 


The General Secretary also reported that the name of Fr. J. 
Hoffmann, S.J.. had been removed from the list of Associate 
Members at his own request, owing to his leaving India. 


The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentlemen had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess 
in accordance with Rule 7 :— 

Mr. Atul Chandra Chatterjee, I.C.S., Mr. William Heath 
Phelps, Mr. R. S. Kanshale, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Ray, M.A., 
M.B. 


The —— gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member in accordance with Rule 5:— 


Mr. B. M. Atraya, Merchant and Publishers’ representa- 
tive, 9, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. Proposed by Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by the Hon. Justice 
Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, Kt. 


The President announced that Pandit Jainacharya Shri 
कै case had been recommended by the Coun- 
cil for election as an Associate Member at the next meeting. 
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Sastra Visharada Jainacharya Vijaya Dharmsurishwarji is 
a scholar of great distinction. He is the foremost of the Jaina 
monks of the Setambara Sect and occupies a unique position 
in his community. As Principal of the Jaina Yaso Vijaya 
Pathsala at Benares, and as Editor of the Yaso Vijaya Jaina 
Text Series, Vijaya Dharmsurishwarji has rendered great 
service to the cause of Jaina education in India. He has edited 
Hemchandra’s Yago Sastra in our Bibliotheca Indica Series, 
and has contributed a learned article to our Journal. 


The following papers were read :— 
Il. The Invention of Fire. —By H. G. GRAVES. 


2. Demon-Cultus in Mundari Children’s Games. — By SARAT 
CHANDRA Mirra. Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 
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DECEMBER, tors. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Ist December, I9l5, at 9০75 P.M. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR LEONARD Rocers, Kr., C.LE., M.D., 


B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Rai Mon- 
mohan Chakravarti, Bahadur, Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. T. P. Ghose, Mr. H. G. Graves, Dr. 
F. H. Gravely, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Babu Ramesh Chandra 


Majumdar, Syed Abdullah-ul-Musawy, Maulavi Mahomed Kazim 
Shirazi, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


Visitors :-—Mr. N. Gupta and Mr. H. C. Maitland. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-seven presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Mr Alex. W. Daven- 
port aiid Babu S. C. Banerjee had expressed a desire to with- 
draw from the Society. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as an Associate 
member :— 


Pandit Jainacharya Shri Vijaya Dharma Suri. 


The Joint Philological Secretary exhibited a copy of the 
Haraha Inscription sent by Raja Prithvipal Singh. 


Babu Rakhal Das Banerji exhibited a new type of copper 
coinage of Chihadadeva and Anangapala. 


The following papers were read :— 


l. Some more quatrains of Abu Sa'id bin Abu’! Khair.— 
By H. D. Graves Law. 


2. Notes on a un — history of Herat discovered in the 
Buhar Collection of MSS. in the Imper J Library, Calcutta.— 
By Kuan SAHIB MAULVI ABDUL MoQraDte Commun icated by 
the Philological Secretary. 

These two papers will be published in a 
of the Journal. 


3. The Elephant Stat ue | 
H. ए "abs | 


This paper has been retu 






bsequent number 


` i and Agra.—By REV. 





| / to tig author. 











F.R.CP.. F.R.CS., F.A.S.B., LMS. read a 
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4. Taxili as the seat of learning in the Pali Literature.— 
Hy BINIALA CHARAN Law. dn, ~ 

This paper will be published in a subsequent.number of 
Journal. os 
The President announced that the next Adjourned Meeting 
of the Medical Section would be held on Wednesday, the Sth 
December, 75)00। at 9-30 p.m. | 


— * —— 


- The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
‘Society was held at the Society's Rooms on Wednesday, the 
Sth December, 7075, at 9-30 p.m. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR LEONARD SOARES; KET, C.LE., 
M.D., B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F A.S.B., I.M.S., President, 
in the chair. 


the 


"^w 


The following members were present :— 


: Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Major E. D. W. Greig, 
I.M.S., Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh, Dr. Harinath Ghosh, Dr. 
W. C. Hossack. 


Visitors -—Dr. K. D. Banerjee, Dr. Prabodh Kumar Baner- 
jee, Dr. B. M. Chakravarti, Dr. Akhoy Kumar Chatterjee, Dr. 
Sarat Kumar Das, Dr. Sarat Kumar Dutt, Dr. G. N. Ghose, 
Dr. J. N. Ghose, Dr. Cecil Webb Johnn, Dr. John N. List, Dr. 
M. N. Manna, Dr. Satya Saran Mitra, Dr. Suresn Chandra Sen, 
Dr. Girija Bhusan Sarker, Lt.-Col. H. E. Winter, R.A.M.C., Lt 
Col. Swinton, I.M.S. 


The minutes of the April meeting were read and con- 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.I.E., M.D., B.S., 
paper entitled 
'* "The further reduction of the mortality of Chol to Il per 
cent by the addition of Atropine h এ xlermically to the hyper- 
tonic and treatment; with an addendum summarizing the main 
points in the present system of treatment,'* 


Rai Harinath pot Bahadur, M.D., exhibited a case and 





read a m ‘The 3 recovery of a case of Kalaa Zar by 
intravenous i tion Sodium Antimony "lartrate wit 
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